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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE Intention of this Publication is to 
bring into one point of view, and arrange 
in a compendious form, the Art of Planting 
and Laying-^out Plantations : an art which, 
^ough in itfelf a unity, has hitherto been 
treated of as two diiHndt fubje^. Books 
on Planting we have many ; and thofe on 
Ornamental Gardening are not leis nomeross; 
but a Pra^ical Treatife, comprehending the 
entire fubjedt of conducting Rural Improve^ 
ments, upon the principles of modem tafte^ 
has not hitherto appeared in public. This 
circumflance, however, is the lefs to be won- 
dered at, as the man of bufinefs and the man 
of tafte are rarely united in the &me peribn. 
There are maiy- Nurferymen who are inti- 
mately acquainted with the various methodgi 
of propagating trees and (hfubs ; and many 
1? 4 Gentlc^mjcn 1 



xxiv Advertisement. 

Gentlemen whofe natural tafte, reading, and 
obfcrvatipn enable them to form juft ideas of 
rural embellifliment j but where fliall we find 
the Nurferyman who is capable of ftriking 
out th^^reitJdefign, or the Geatletnah ^ual 
to the management of every tree and fhrub 
he may wifli to aflcmble in his coUeftion ? 
To proceed one ftep farther, where is the 
CentlefiMtn, or the Nurferyman, who is fi|f- 
iicieatty coijveriimt in the training of Wood- 
iwd$s H^g^Sf and the more ufeftil Plan- 
Jbitiom ? . In fii^e, where flail we look for the 
man yfhp in d^e fame perfon unites, the 
Nurferyxirtn, the Woo4man, the Orn*- 
jcneat^lift,; ^d the Author ? We know no 
iuch mw : the reader, therefore, muil not 
fcedi&ppptfrted when he fin4s, that^ in treats 
ing of eiotk trees and ihrubs, the works of 
{mccdii^j^Friters have, be^n made ufe of* 

. Ct)Qk is:our firft Writer on Planting j never- 
tfacbfs fivBi-YN has been ftyled the Father 
of Planting in England. It is probable that, 
in the: jcarly, pert of life, JEvely N wa«t a prac- 
ticai planierg upon. his cftate at Wotton in 
Surrey i -but his book was written in the 

wane 
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jarane oflife^ at Greenwich, dniring alongand 
painful fit<j>f the ^out. Hi^ Syha contains 
many praftical rules, valuable, no doubt, ia 
his day, but now fuperfeded by modem pracp» 
tice ; and may he faid to lie buried in a farrago 
of traditional tales, and learned digreflions, 
fuited to the age he lived in *. Mit-ler at 
^tjgtharofe among a groupof minor planters i 
and after him the ind^fetigable Han bury, 
whofe immenfe laboiirs are in a ip^nner loft 
to the PAxblic, 

Cook and Evelyn treated profelTedly of 
Forest Trees, Miller and Hanbury 
include Ornamentals; but their works, 
which are voluminous and expenfive, alfo 
include kitchen gardening, flower gardening, 
the management of greenhoufes, ftoves, &c. 
&c. the ^propagation of trees and fhrubs, 
adapted to the open air of this climate, form- 
ing ohly a fmall portion of their refpe<ftive 
publications. 

Miller 

* Thje firft Edition was printed in 16(4. 



xxvi Advertisement, 

MiLLKR andHANBURY, however, are the 
only writers who could afford us the required 
afliftancc ; and we were led to a choice ot 
the latter, as our chief authority, by three 
principal motives : — Hanbury wrote lince 
Miller, and, having made ample ufe of 
Mr. M.'s book, his work coutains, in effeft, 
the experience of both writers : Miller i^ 
in the hands of moft Gentlemen ; Hanbury 
is known to few ; his book, either through a 
want of method, a want of language, or 
through an ill judged plan of publifhing on 
his own account, has n^ycr/o/d: and laftly. 
Miller's botanical arrangement is becom<? 
obfolete; Hanbuky's is agrqcablc to th^ 
I^i^anean fyAcii}. 

Since Mr. Han bur y's death, the Piibji^: 
have been iavored wiUi a new and fuipptvious 
Cjdition of Evelyn's Sylva\ Nvith notes by 
Dr. Hun ter of York, confifting qf bota/iical 
defcriptions, and the modern propagation of 
iuch trees as Evel y n has treated of. Thefe 
notes, however, contain little new infor- 
mation ; the defcriptions being principally 
copied from Miller, and the pradical di- 
redtigns from Han bur y. 
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Lest unacknowledged afnibncey orafiiiU 
ance acknowledged indire£Uyy ihould be laid 
to our charge, it is thought proper to particu- 
larize, in this place, the feveral parts of this 
publication, which are KPrkten, frooi thofe 
vdiich ace c^kdf 

The Int99J}ucto|iy Disqourses, con^ 
taining the Manual Operations of Plant- 
ing, and the Outlike of the Linnean 
System, are, as rudimepts, entirely new; 
excepting the quotations from Linneus's 
work, which quotations are extra&ed front 
the Lichfield Tranflation of TJic Syfitwm 
V^geUAilium of that great man. 

The Alphabet qf Plants, fo far as 
it relates to Timker Trees, and other 
Native Plaijts, as well as to (bme of th6 
ipore USEFUL Exotics, is either wholly our 
own, or contains fuch additions, as have re- 
fulted from ouf own obfcrvation and experi- 
ence : ib far as it relates to OrnamemtaL 
ExoT I OS, it is entirely Ha n b u r y 's ; except- 
ing the quotations which are marked, and ex- 
cepting the General Arrangement, 

which 



^iuchns entirely new. Haubutly has'no^ 
Jeft thaniix diiHnft ckffes for the plants here 
trcattdofi namely, deciduous. Forcft Trees, 
Aquatics^ cvergceen Foroft Trees, deciduous 
•T«es.prc5)^r J&fT ornatmerit and ^ade, ever- 
green Trees proper for ornam<;Git and ihade, 
and hardy climbing Plants. The firft three 
ch^^ ve withotit unyfufeordijiate arrange- 
rauit i in the h^ rfii^e the. plaRte'aBe!^rrangcd 
glph>brtiCaUy, ^jgreeahly to ifteir genera. 
TJwsl want of ^mplicity in thp:,arrangemcnt 
r^odef^ the wc>rk ejf tremely heavy, and irk-» 
fomc tP refer to y and h prodiiiXive of mud^ 
imoeceflary repartition, or pf tirfiibmc refe^ 
rences, from one part of his umvicldy work tQ 
another. His botanical fynonyms we have 
wJi^y thrown s^fide, as being burlhenfome, 
y^ i«iiaftru<5tive i and, in their place, we have 
arineified to each Species the t^jvial .or fpeciiic 
ijome of.LiNNEUSj which, in oncwprji, iden^ 
tifies the plant, with a greater:d«gree . pf cer-, 
t^mty^ than a volume of Synonyma. Other 
retrenchments, and a multiplicity .6f cor- 
c^iotis, have taken place ; however, where 
praftiraJ knowledge jippears to aiife incident 
^aJlyowt of our authqr/s ovnxexprfienccv-wc 

have 



have cati^ioufly ghcrf it ini his cwd woriis : 
likemfo; v^^re inttf^itig;^ information lies 
en^gk^iifha fiagokrity of nianQer^.from 
which it coold not wqUbe extricated, we have 
marked the parages contaioing it^ as literal 
quotations ;-^to diilix^iihrthem from others, 
which, having'been written in a manner more 
{properly didactic, or brought to that form by 
retrefichment or cofredion, we confider aji 
being more fully intitled to the places we have 
affigncd thc^m. 

The articles Timber, Hedgerows, and 
Woodlands, are altogether new*, being 
drawn from a confiderable (hare of experience, 
and an extended obfervation. 

The Seftions on Rural Ornament arc 
likewife new, if anything new can be^pffewd 
on a fubjeft, upon which (b much has been.- 
already written, Tafte, however, is a fubjp^fL 
upon which all men will think and write dif- 
ferently, even though their foucces. of infpr- , 

mation , 

• ExcqAing fitch eitraAs and^jdototioM i»^t4Mtiit? j 
and ha¥a«d|«|r refpefiivc authorities fubjoined* 
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mation raay have been the fame. Wheats 
LEV, Mason, and Nature, with fome 
Experience, and much Observation, are 
the principal fources from which this part of 
our work was drawn : if we add that it was 
planned, and in part written, among the mag- 
nificent fcenes of nature, in Monmouthihire, 
Herefordfliire, and Gbmcefter/hire, where thb 
rich and the romantic are happily blended, in 
a manner unparalleled in any other part of the 
Ifland, we flatter ourfelves no one will be dif- 
fatisfied with the origin : of the frodu£tion^ 
let the Publick fpeak. 



To Ais SECOND impression, we have 
been enabled to make confiderable addi- 
tions; particularly to the Subjcft RURAL 
ORNAMENT. The remarks on orna- 
mented PLACES, as well as the minutes 
on our own practice, which arenowfirft 
psintedt an ttanicribed horn the rough ine^^ 

momnda^ 
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moranda^ that were written at the times of 
obfervatiooy or as the incidents and reflexions 
occurred. 

On the fubjed of PLANTING, too, will 
be found fome additional information ; mord 
efpecially in the Seftions Woods, and Tim- 
ber Groves. 

It may alfo be right to mention, here, that 
wc have omitted to infert, in this Edition, 
Mr. Farquharson's Paper on the propa- 
gation of the Scotch Fir ; a tree which, now, 
when the fupcrior merits of the Larch are 
afcertained, can feldom be planted with pro- 
priety. 

We have likewife thought it right to omit 
fome remarks on the SALE and felling of 
TIMBER ; a fubjefl which does not properly 
htXotig to Plantings and is much lefs com- 
patible with Rural Ornament. We therefore 
confine this Work to the production of 
Woodlands, whether ufeful or ornamental, 

and 
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and refer the Reader, for their GENfcRAt' 
MANAGEMENT, a fubjeft ih itfelf of great 
extent and importance, to the different Works 
which we have publiflied on Rural Eco- 
nomy : a ]ift of which will appear at the 
dofe of thefe Voliunes. 

London, December 1795. 
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Gekeral View of the Subjects. 

THE <arth produces an almoft Infinite va- 
riety of Plants, poffcffing various properties^ 
and different degrees of (Irength and (fai«^ 
ture. In the vegetable^ as in the animal worlds 
the ftronger fubdue the weaker : the herbaceous 
tribes bow to the Ihrub^ and this to the more ro-* 
buft forell tree ; and, in an impeopled country, a 
ftatc of woodinefs prevails. The interior parts of 
America are at this day a fbreft : the Continent of 
Europe, too, has Hill its foreft; and England 
once was fiunous for her's» 

As inhabitants increafe, woodinefs gives way to 

faufbandiy and the arts ; not merely as an incum<r 

Vol. I. Q brancc 
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brancc, but as affording ufcful materials. Popula-- 
tion ftill increafing, the foreji breaks into woods. 
Commerce and luxury advancing, the canoe be- 
comes a ftiip, and the hut a manfion : at length 
even the woods dwindle away, 2Sidi plantations^ or 
an import of foreign timber ^ become neceflary to 
fupply the want. 

England has experienced, more or Ids, every 
ftage of this decline. Its prefent ftate, in refpc6t 
to timber, we conceive to be this : A few broken 
iforefts, and many extenfive woodlands, ftill re- 
maining ; a great number of plantations of diffe- 
rent growths, and a vaft fupply of foreign timber 
of various kinds. Indeed, we are of opinion, that 
had it not been for this foreign fupply, fcarcely 4 
timber tree, at d^s day, would have been kft ftahd- 
ing upon the ifland. » • ' - ' ' 

Our cxiftencc, as a nation, depends upon a foil 
and certain fupply of (hipping j and this, we may 
venture to fay, upon an internal fupply of fhip 
timber. ' That there is no want of oak timber, 'at 
prcfcot, in this ifland, is, we believe, afaA; but 
thr.t the article of Jbip timber is growing fcarce, as 
We fhall explain nwre fully in its proper place, is,^ 
we believe, alfo a fa6l which cannot be contro- 
verted, ' This is an important matter, which 
demands the firft attention of Government, and 

is 
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is not unworthy the notice of every landed indi- 
▼iduaL 

Mankind, however, do not view the face of 
nature in the light of felfprefervation only j the 
great Author of creation has wonderfully adapted 
our fenfes to the enjoyment of its delights ; the 
eye is gratified by tints of verdure, and the ear by 
the mufic of the woods and the mellownefs of 
echo— and both by the voice and majefly of a 
fercft, roufed by the breath of Nature. Our plan 
therefore, has two objeds, utility and orna- 
ment J they are nearly allied, however, as exer- 
cife and recreation, or as the ufe and the ornameitf 
of drefs. 

Nevertheless, to treat of them with greater 
advantage, it will be proper to confidcr them fc- 
parately, as two diftindt fubjeds. 



6 a SUBJECT 



SUBJECf THE FIRST. 

PLAIsfTlNG. 



I 'II *ii 



DIVISION THE FIRSt. 
MANUAL OPERATIONS* 



IHTRODUCTORY Rs MARKS.' 



BEFORE we attempt to give diredions for 
cultivating Woodlands, or railing Orna- 
mental Plantations, it will be proper to give 
i comprehenfive view of the Manual Opera- 
tions incident to 

Propagating, Planting and 

Training Transplanting 

Trees and Shrubs ur general. 

. ]^T before the yoting planter put his foot upon 

ihe fpade/ we beg leave to caution him, in the 

B 3 flrongcft 
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ftrongeft*tcfmS| againft a want Of spirit iiv' 
Planting. A flovcitly planter rankt among the 
moft extravagant order of flovens : the labour, 
the plant9y and tht ground are thrown awty -, be- 
fides the dortfcqtlent difgrace, not oriy t6 the indi- 
vidual, but to the profeflion* Anxious and intc- 
refted as we are in the eaufe of plmiing, we would 
rather want pupils, than have them pafs through 
oiir hands unjinijhed: we therefore rejeft all fuch as 
have not induftrjr, fjMrit,. and perfevcrance, to go 
through with what they undertake \ and wr re- 
comfnend to ftich as are poflefled 6f tKeie valuable 
qualifications, to htgtn upon ajmalljcale^ and to let 
their feminaries, their nurferies, and their planta- 
tions, incrcafc with their experience. 

WhiL^, however, we caution our readers 
againft entering, immaturely, upon the bufinefs of 
planting, we cannot refrain from mentioning the 
PiiEA^URES which refult from it. How ntionat, 
and to a contempheire mind how defiglfitfu!, to 
obfervc the operations of Nature j-^to trace her in 
every ftagc, from the feed to thci pcrfefted pknr> 
and, from beneath the leaf ftaik of this, through 
the flower bud, the flower, and the feed vtflcl, to 
the feed agJlin \ Maft muft be employed j and how 
more agreeably than in converfing with Nature, 
and in feeing the works of his own hands, afllfted 
by her, rifing into j^tfedBon. 

Nor 
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Nor do wc mean to hold out plcafurc, alone, as 
an inducement to planting;— its profits are great, 
when properly executed ; and this idea adds foli- 
dity to the enjoyment. Pleafure alone may fadatc ; 
but profit and pleafure, united, feldom fail of pro- 
ducing a Iflfting gratificadon. 

There is another incitement to plantings which 
alone has been generally held out as a fufficicnt in- 
ducement. Wc are forry to conf^fi, however, 
that wc know too much of mankind to believe that 
patriotism, unaided by perfonal intereft, will 
ever produce a fupply of (hip rimber to this or 
Jpiy other nation. Far be it from us, however 
fefhionable it may be, to Ipeak irrcvercndy of 
patriotifm -, we confidcr it as the noblefl: attribute 
of the human mind. Young men, to whom wd 
more particularly addreis ourfclvts, are feldom 
without fbme fhare of it; and we Matter ourfelvrs 
that thb virtuous principle, aflifted by the pleafure, 
the profit, and the popularity which attends 
planting, will induce the young men of the prefcnt 
age CO ftudy and praftife it ; not more for diem* 
iclvcs, than for fiiture generations. 
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SSCTIOK THB'FIRST. 

PROPAGATING TREES AND SHRUB3. 

TREES and SHRUBS are propagated 
From Seeds, By Layering, 

• Suckers, i— Budding, 
— — Cuttings, — Grafting. 



I. PROPAGATING FROM SEED.-Th A 
arc four ways of raifing, from feed, the trees and 
Hirubs adapted to our purpofe : 

In Beds of natural Soil, 
In Beds of Compoft, 
In Pots, — ^and fomc few 
In Stoves, or under Glafles^ 

It will be expcftcd, perhaps, before we begin 
to treat of the different methods of fowing^ that 
we give fome dircftions for gathering and prc- 
fcrving feeds* Little, however, can be faid upon 
the fubjcdt under this general head; different 
ipecies requiring a difference in management. 
We may, nevcrthelefs, venture to fay, that all feedi 

ought 
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OtJght to be fully matured upon their native plants i 
and we may further add> that fuch as drop fpon- 
taneoufly from the feed veflel, or are fhed by a 
moderate wind, or other gende agicadon, are pre- 
ferable to thofe which are torn from the tree, im- 
maturely. The feeds of fcarce, or valuable plants 
may be gathered thus : As foon as they begin to 
fall, voluntarily, Ipread a cloth under the plant, and 
agitate it moderately, unnl all that are ripe have 
fellen i — and repeat this, whenever a fecond, and a 
third, fpontaneous fall takes place. 

The art of preserving feeds reds chiefly upon 
that of curing ^theniy immediately after gathering. 
if grals were put into the ftack immediately, after 
mowing, or com threflied out, at harveft, and laid 
in heaps, it would prei^ntly heat, and be entirely 
Ipoiled. So it is with the feeds of trees and fhruhs : 
therefore, they ought, as foon as they are gathered, 
to be Ipread thin, in an airy place, and be turned, 
as often as a clofe attention fees neceflary. When 
the fuperfluous moifhire has evaporated, they may 
be colleded into bulk; remembering, however, 
to run them frequently down a fikreen, or Ihake 
chem in a fieve, that their brighmefs and fwe^efs 
may be prefcrved. Some of the larger feeds, 
. acorns efpecially, are difficult to cure, and require 
a very ftridt attention. — It muft alfo be remem- 
beredj that mice, and other vermin, are dangerous 

enemies 
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enemies to feeds. Thofe which arc particular^ 
vahiable, majr be hung up» in bags^ to the ceiling 
of a dry room. 

In p&ocuRtNG SEEDS from thc SHOPS, or fimm 
AB&OADy fome caution is neccflary. A leedfman, 
who has a charader to lofe, and a correfpondenty 
who is himfelf a judge of die quality of feeds, are 
the beft general guards againft impofition and 
difappointment. 

There arc ftvcral ways of trying the qua- 
lity of feeds. Thc heavier kinds may be proved 
in water ; fuch as fw iin- arc at leaft doubtful. The 
lighter forts may be tried by biting them : if the/ 
break abrupdy between thc teeth, they are gene- 
rally good i but if they be tough and leathery, they 
arc moftly thc contrary. If when crufbed, or fcpa- 
rated by a knife or fciflars, they appear firm, 
white, and farinaceous, they may generally be 
cfteemed good ; but if, on thc contrary, they be 
ijpungy and difcoloured, they are generally of a 
bad quality. But the moft certain mode of trials 
and that whidi in cafes of fufpicion ought never 
to ht omitted, is to force a few of them, in a garden 
pot, placed in an artificial heatj or other warm fitu- 
adooi Put in (bme certain number, taken pro«- 
mifcuoufly from thc parcel, and, from thc propor- 
tional number that vegetatCj a tolerably juft idea 

may 
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may be formed of the quality of the whole* 
Without this precaution, a fcafon may be loft^ and 
the ufe of the land, together with the labour, be 
thrown away. 

All the natives, and many exotics, may be 
raifcd in beds of natural mold. The /oil 
fliould be rich, and fufEciently deep to admit of 
being trenched, or double dug, two fpits deep. 
If it will not bear one fpit and a half^ namely about 
fourteen inches, it is improper for feed beds, and 
fliQuld either be wholly rejefted, or (if the fub- 
firatum is not of too hungry and poifonous a na- 
ture) be trenched, a fpit and a half deep, and the 
crude mold meliorated, by manure, and repeated 
diggings. Autumn is the beft time to bring up 
the fubftratum, letdng it lie in rough trenches all 
winter, to take the froll. In the fpring, put on % 
quanuty of dung, in proportion to the poverty of 
dte foil; turning it in, fuperBcially, and mixing it 
tyell widi the foil to be improved. Repeat this 
fingle digging, through the fummer, as often as 
convenient, or as often as the weeds, which never 
fail to rife, in great abundance, from a fubilratum 
expofed to the fun and air, require it. In autumn^ 
turn up the foil from the bottom, and mix the 
whole well together. The longer the foil and 
iubftracum lie in the (late of inverfion, the better 
tempered the frefh mold will become, and the 

mellower 
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mellowef wiil be the old cultivated foil; In i 
manner fimilar to this^ all foils^ which are not natu- 
ndly richy oi^t to be treated. No department of 
planting calls more loudly for a Ipirited manage-i 
toent than the feminaryj which, if not rich and 
deep by nature, oug]ht to be ifiade fo by arty at 
almoft any expenee. 

In la^e undertakings, a kpSLTztcfeminary may be 
neeeflary ; but, in general, a portion of the kitchetf 
garden is better adapted to the purpoie. Ther^ 
are, indeed, two very great advantages, in mixbg 
the firminary with the kitchen garden : the feed 
beds are always under the eye, and are more 
Kkely to be defended from weeds and verminy 
there, dian in a detached feminary, vifited only 
now and then ; andy when the ground has borne a 
crop of feedling plants, it may be applied to the 
purpofe of culinary herbs i while that which has 
been long ur.der crops of thefc, may be chanjged to 
nurfery beds. In whatever fituation it is placed, it 
TOuft be carefully fenced againft hares and rabbits^^ 
or the labour of a whole feaibn may be cut off irt 
a few nights : in this light, alfo, the kitchen garden^ 
Jbas a preferencew . 

It would be idle to give particular dnedions for 
laying out afeminaryyorto fay, under this general 
head, where thia or tha& feed fhouki be^ fowm 

Suf-' 
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Suffice it, therefore, to mention, here, ihzt feed beds 
arc generally made from four to four feet and a 
half wide, with intervals of one foot and a half ph 
two feet. Thefe dimcnfions render them conve- 
nient to be weeded, witfiout the planps being tro49 
flen or kneeled upom 

Tmrnetbods of Jewing 2LVty mom \ asoiBiLiNO^ 
pRiLLiNO, and BROADCAST \ which laft is the moft 
prevailing method. Seeds fown m the promif- 
cuous broadcaft manner, are covered either with 
the rake, or with the fpade (or fieve). Cover* 
ING WITH THE SPADE (or fieve) is the common 
pradlice, and is thus performed : The furface 
i)eing made light and fine, by a recent digging and 
raking, and the beds formed (operations which ^ 
every gardener and gardener's man are acquainted 
with), a thin coat of mold is raked ofF the beds, 
f nto the intervals, in proportion to the depth the 
feeds require to be buried, and accordmg to the 
nature of the foil, taken jointly. In a light (andy 
foil, the feeds require to be buried deeper than they 
do in a ftrong loam ; and while an acorn may be 
covered froni one to three inches deep, the feeds of 
the Larch will not bear more than from a quarter to 
. three fourths of an inch. The new furface being 
gendered perfeftly fine and level, ^c feeds arc 
fown, and, in fome cafes, prcffed gently into the 
jpold, by patting it wth the back of the fpade. 
" ' . The 
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The eirth, ii^hich was raked off into the interval (or 
taken off wkh a fpade anl placed in little hillocks 
fn it) is now returned $ either by Cd&sng it on with 
thh ipade, with a kind of Height which nothing but 
pri^iec can give, or by (ifdng it on> through a 
fic»e--(an operation more cafy to the inexpert, and 
in many cafes preferable) as even and regularly as 
poflibk. Xhe intervals cleared, the beds neatcd 
yp, and, if the foil be light, or thi^ feed requires it, 
their f^rfaces patted with the back of the fpade, 
^ as to gvire them a kind of polifhed firmnefs, the 
bufinefs is finiihed. Drilling is performed two 
ways : |fy drawing open drills, with hoes, in die 
common manners or by taking off the furface of 
the beds, drawing lii>cs upon die new furface, lay- 
^g or fcattering the feeds along thcfe lines, an^ 
covering them with the fpade or fieve, as abovf 
direfted for broadcaft fowing, Dibblinp re- 
quires no defcription, 
(' . •• .... 

The next bnfineis of th^ leminary is to d^auf 
the feed and ieedlings from ^trds, "psnttin, the wea^ 
tbiTy and wesds. Nets are the beil guard againii(; 
4>irds, and traps againft vermin. As a defence 
againfc tlie fcorching heat of the fun, the beds 
0iould be hooped, and mats occaiionally (pread 
over them, in the manner of a tilt or awning; bu^ 
when the 'fcorching abates, the mats IhouU be 
taken off, to give the plants the benefits of die 

at- 
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atmofphere 1 and) in dry weather, the beds (hould 
i>e kept cQnftant)y watered* The awnings ar^ 
equally fafeguards againft fpring ffofts, than which 
nothing is nu>re injurious to feedling plants. In 
reipe& to weeds, there is a general rule, which 
ought not to be departed from ; that is, not to 
fiifier them to get too ftrong, before they be drawn $ 
for, if they be permitted to form large roots, dicy 
not only encumber and rob the ground, but, in 
- drawing them, many feeds, or tender feedlings, will 
be drawn out with them. To prevent the young 
plants from being drawn out op the ground 
BY WINTER frosts, which they are very liable td^ 
cfpeciaUy by a continuance of firoflrand diaw, alter- 
nately, coal afhes may be fified over them. If 
this evil has already taken place, and the roots 
appear expofed above ground, fome fine mol4 
fliould firii be lifted on, to cover the roots, and 
then the alhes fifted over the mold. If the plants 

be BEATEN OUT OF THE GROUND BY HEAVY RAINS, 

Uxe remedy is fimilar.. 

The length of time between the fibwing of the 
feed and the 'appearance of the plant, is very un- 
tertain : much depends upon the feafon, and fiill 
'more upon the nature of the pl^nt itfelf. Some 
feeds lie in the ground a whole year before they 
vegetate, and fome two or three years,-^— as will be 
mentioned under their fcfpcdtive Species. Dur» 

ing 
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ing this lime the beds fhould be kept free from 
weeds and mofs ; andj in cafe of a long continu* 
jince of dry weather, fbould be well watered. 
After very heavy rains, which arc liable to run the 
furface to a batter, ^nd waih away part of the fell, 
it is well to rake the beds (lightly, and fift over 
them a little frelh mold : this prevents the fur- 
face from baking, and at once gives a fupply pf 
f^r^ and nourifbment, to the embryo plants. 

Beds of compost are made by mixing drift 
£ind, or othtr materials, with the natural foil of 
flie feminary ; or with virgin mold, taken from 
a rich meadow, or old pafture ground. But the 
particular ingredients of a compoft depend upon 
the nature of the plant to be raifed ; and the 
reader is referred to the relpe<flive Species, in th<; 
Alphab£t of Plants, forfurther information or^ 
this head. 

The mode of railing plants, in pots and boxes, 
alfo depends greatly upon the particular plant to be 
raifed. The chief intent of this method is to 
guard the embryo and feedling plants from the 
extremes of heat and cold. Tlic pots are filled 
with compoft, fuited to the plant. For examples, 
fee the articles Annova, Ai^alia, A2alia^ 

MeLIA, PiSTACIA, &C. &C. 

• '. 

n. PRO- 
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n. IPROPAGATING FROM CUTTINGS. 
Ic is not from feeds^ done, that pkmcs ii^ay be in* 
crreafed; ib great a fimplicitjr prevails in th6 
fyftem of Tegetadon, that numerous tribes may be 
propagated from twigs or truncheons^ cut out of 
the woody parts of the plants diemielves> and 
ftuck naked into the ground, without either fodt 
or branch upon them : the part placed in contafl 
with the foil fends forth roots, while' that which 
b ei poied CO the open air, throws ovt branches 1 

But altho' mod; of the aquadcs, and many other 
genera octrees and ihrub^, may be raifed from 
CUTTINGS, planfSed in common earth and in tho 
open air, therr are others which require more 
care and greater helps* Some require a Wmn» 
others a cool border : fome muft be rooted in pots^ 
others in (loves, or in die greenhoufe. Again, 
fome ihould be taken from the older branches, 
others from younger fhoots : fome require to be 
planted in autumn, others in the ipring. Thefe and 
other peculiarides of treatment will be fpecified, 
when we come to treat, feparately, of each indi- 
viduaL 

111. PROPAGATING FROM SUCKERS. 
There is a great fimilarity between the branches 
and die roots of pljants. If the fibres of fome 

Vol, I. C §)€cic5 
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Ipccies become cxpofcd to the air, they quit their 
fUndtion of fupplying the parent plant with nou- 
rifhment, and, taking upon them, the nature of 
feedlings, put forth leaves and branches. Thefe 
rodding plants are called suckers i and if they be 
dipt off from the parent root, and planted in a 
foil and fituation fuited to their refpedive natures, 
they wiii grow up, in the manner of fcedling 
plants* 

Various opinions are held, relpeding the pro- 
priety of raifing trees and fhrubs from fuckers : 
Evelyn and Miller are againft the pra£bice ;' 
laying, that plants raifed from fuckers are more apt 
to fend up fuckers (which are troublcfome intruders, 
cfpecially in ornamental grounds) than thofe of the 
fame ipecies which have been raifed from feeds. 
Hanbury, however, is( of a contrary opinion: 
he fays, " What might incline people to this no« 
tion was, that diey have obfervcd trees raifed from 
feeds very long before they produced fuckers t 
but they (hould confider, that rto tree or plant will 
produce fuckers, uU it is of a fuitable fize or 
ftrength for the purpofr, any more than animah 
can produce young before they are of proper age ; 
and let them plant a feedling that is grown Ilrong, 
a layer of the fame ftrength, and one which has 
been raifed from a fucker, exadly of the fame, 
fize, and with the fame number of fibres to the 

root. 
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ix>or, and they will find that the feedling, or the 
layer, will not be bthind-hand with thie other ih 
producing fuckers, if they haVe all i like foil and 
fituation ) for it is peculiar to them to fport Ijnder 
the foil, in this manner ; and Nature will ever a£t 
agreeably to herielf> if not itopped in her pro- 
gpcfs by art;" Ncvcrthelcls, in fpcaking of par- 
ticular plants^ we find him holding forth a difftrcni 
language; 



IV. PROPAGATING BY LAYERING.-^ 
As the roots of fome plants, when expofed to the 
sir, fend forth (hoots and branches, fo the branches 
of others, when placed m contaA with the earthj 
fend out fibres and roots, which being fevered 
from the parent plants a Separate tree is produced. 

Layering being an operation by which a great 
inajoriry of trees and Ihrubs may be propagated, 
ahd by Which the many beautiful variegations are 
principally prefervedj we Ihall here give fome 
general directions for performing it ; reierVingi 
however^ the minutia:, peculiar to each fpecies^ 
undl we come to treat of the individual fpeeiesi 
feparately. 

Layers are bent, either from the/^^/i of trees 
tad Ihrubsi headed aown to a few inches above 

C 2 the 
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the futface of the ground, or from boughs^ plallied 
fo as to bend their tops to the ground ; or from 
trees brought into a (looping pofturc, by excavating 
the foil on one fide of them, until their heads arc 
lowered into a fimilar fituation. 

Stools afford the fimpleft, and are the moft 
common, fupjdy of layers. Where a great nunw 
ber of layers are wanted, plants fliould be raifed 
for the purpofe, and planted in fome well fenced 
ground, or in fome vacant part of the feminary, or 
nurfery i and, when of a proper age and Cze, be 
headed down, to the height of about eight inches, 
for Aools. In many cafes, trees (landing in grounds, 
or woods, may be cut dov/n, and give a fufficient 
fupply. In whatever fituation they arc, the earth 
round them muft be doubly dug, as deep as the 
foil will allow, and be treated in a manner fimilar to 
that of a feed bed. 

The method ot LAVBRmo is this : Drga Iha!'* 
low trench round the ftool (of a depth fuitabk to 
the fize and nature of the plants as from four to 
eight inches), and having pitched upon the (hoots 
to be layered, i:>end them to the bottom of the 
trench (cither with or without plaftiing, as may 
be found moft convenient), and there peg them 
feftj or, putting fome mold upon them, tread 
them hard enough to prevent their fpringing up 

-* again i 
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again ;— fill in the mold ; — ^placc the top of tho 
layer in an upright pofture> treading the mold har4 
behind it j and cut it carefully off, above the fe- 
condorxhirdeye. 

In this Ample way a numerous tribe of plants 
may be layered : there are many, however, which 
require a more complex treatment. Some will, 
fucceed by haying a chip taken off the under fide of 
the lower bend of the layer, which gives the fibres 
an opportunity of breaking out, with greater free* 
door: others,by havinga cleft made,in that part,by 
thrufting an awl or bodkin through it, keeping the 
cleft open, by a chip or wooden pin ; or by making 
a longitudinal Jlii in the bark only : others fucceed 
better, hjtwifting the part : and others, again, by 
fricking it, and binding a wire round it. Blit when 
SIMPLE LAYBRiNO will not fuccced, the moft pre^^ 
vailing, and in general the moft certain, method id 
that of TONCUB LAYERING ; which is thus perform- 
ed : The excavation being made, andthelayerchofea 
and trimmed, afcertain where the lower bend of it 
will fallj by taking it in the left hand and bending 
it down to the bottom.of the trench ; then placing 
the thumb of the right hand firmly againft the part 
oppofite which the tongue falls, iniert the edge of 
the kmfe, as with an intent to cut the layer off fhort, 
in that place ; but having cut about half way thro' 
it, turn the edge of the knife abruptly upwards; 

C 3 drawing 
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drawing it along the pith, half an inch, or an inch, 
according to the fizc of the layer. The whole 
ftool being treated m.this manner, proceed to peg 
the layers clofe to the bottom of the trench, bed- 
ding the cleft or mouth of each in fine mold, for the 
fibres to ftrike into. (If the mold and the feafon 
be very dry, it niay be well to mqiften fomc fine 
mold with foft water, making it into a pafte, and 
wrap the wounded part in a handful of this pre- 
pared earth.) This done, level in the mold,| 
draw the pojnt of the layer upright, and Ihorten it, 
as above directed; being careful to difturb the 
wounded part as litde as pofiible. It ia a prafbice 
ynth fomc to clear the ftools, entirely, after layering ; 
we would rather recommend, howcYcr, to trin^ofF 
fuch (hoot$ only as are too old, or are dtfc^tivcj 
Jeaving fuch as are too young, to increafe in growth ; 
by which means an annual, inftead of a biennial^ 
fucceflio|i of layers will be hsui^ 

The TIMS OT LAYERING IS generally autumn i 
^ring is favourable to ibme plants, and midfum- 
mer to odiers ; but trees and ihrubs, m general^ 
may be layered at a^moft any time pf ^e ypar. 

The length «of time requifiie for rooting ^ 
layer depends upon the nature of tiie plant : twelve 
months is generally confidered as a fufficient time^ 
during which the layers fhAuld t^e k(p( clear froii^ 

Vfccds^ 
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weeds ; and, when the rooted plants ait^ taken ofi^ 
the (himps,from which they were fevered, Ihould be 
cut off clofc to the ftoob, in order that they may 
fend forth a future fupply of Ihoots. 



V. VL BUDDING— AND GRAFTING are 
operations noore particularly applicable to fruit 
trees, and belong to the kitchen gardener vzthtt iham 
to the planter. They are operations difficult ta 
defgribe upon paper; and are known to every 
nurfcryman and gardener. The great art in 
^grafting]ks in uniting the graft clofcly, and firmly, 
with the flock $ and in buddings not to leave too 
much wood, nor yet to pare it off top cbfe to the 
eye. 



SECTION TK£ SICOKD.' 

TRAINING TREES AND SHRUBS. 



TREES and Shrubs may be trained up from 
die feed bed^ &c,^ until they be fit to, be planted 
out to ftand^ either in nursehibs fet apart for the 
purpofe, or in YOUNG PLANTATIONS; whi^h laft 
are frequently the moft eligible nurfcries, as will 

C 4 be 
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be explained hereafter. A separate kurseiiv, 
howavcr> is ncvcrthclcis neceflkryi andin thia- 
place it will be proper to give feme general idea& 
of the foil, fituadon, .and bufincfe of a narfcry. 
ground. 

The soil of the nurfery^ like that of the feroi- 
ftary, fhotild be rich and deep, and like that;, alfo, 
ih6uld be prepared^ by double diggings, and fuitabk 
tncltorations : if not deep and rieh by nature, it 
muft be made fb by art, or be wholly rcjcfted, as 
unfit for the purpofcs of a nurfery ground. For, if 
rfie roots of the tender plants have not a foil they 
affed^ or a fuificicnt room to ftrike in, there will'' 
be Iftdc h&pcs of their fumiflting rfiemfelves widi 
diat amp!^ ftock of fibres which is neceffary to a 
good plant, and with which to fupply them is the 
principal ufe of the nurfery. 

The situ^tiok of the nuriciy h frcquendy 
determined by the foil, and frequently by local 
convenicnqes; the i;icaKf .icif? to the gardea or 
fcminary, the more attendance will probably be 
given it -, but the nearer it lies to the fcepc of 
planting, thU lefs carriage >^fll h6 i^quiiite. In 
^udMi^vtrdauition the nurfeiy be phoed, it muft, 
like the ftjainrtryy be e^ftu^y fenced againft' 
bares aDdrabbi6$« 
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The Birsmess or the nursery confifts pria* 
dpally in 



Preparing the soil, 
Pruning the Seed- 
lings, &c. 
Putting them in. 
Keeping them cleaNj 



Pruning theNursei^v 

Plants, 
Thinning them. 
Taking up, and 
Packing FOR CARRIAGE^ 



The preparation of the soil has already 
been mentioned : too much pains cannot be taken, 
in this department; it is the foundation, upon 
which the fuccels of the whole bufinefs greatly 
depends. 

In pruning feedlings, layers, and fuckers, for 
the nuriery, the ramifications of the roots fhodd 
not be left too long and fprawling ; but, in tins 
Kafty (bould be trimmed ofT pretty cloie, (b as to 
form a ihug globular root. By this means, the 
new fibres will be formed immediately round the 
root of the plant, and may, of courft, be eafily re- 
moved with it, and without difturbiTO the earth 
interwoven among thehi. The tops fhould, in 
moft cafes, be trimmed quite clofe up to die leader, 
or (if aukward or dcfeftive) be cut off a litde 
Above tHc root* 

In putting in feedlings, various methods are 
praclifcd : by the dibltit\ by xhcfcoop ; by a Angle. 

chop 
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cl^op with the ^ade^ or by twp chops, one acrofs 
the other : by fqttare beks^ made by foiir chop$ of 
riic fpade, bringing up the mold with the laft ; 
Of by tending j a method chiefly made ufe of for 
quickfcts. If the foil be well prepared, and the 
plants properly pruned, the chief art, in putting 
them in, lies in not cramping the fibres of the 
wots ; but, on the contrary, in letting them lie free 
jMid cafy, among the mold : . and the particular 
inode, or inftrument t© be made vk of^ depends 
much upon the fize of the plants to be put in. 
This alfo determines, in a great mcafqre, the pro- 
per diftance between the rows z^d between plant 
and plant. Strong fuckers or layers require larger 
boks> apd a greater diftance^ than weak feedling 
phnts* Xhe pfopofe^ method qf cleiining> too, is 
a guide to the diftance : the plow caqnot work in 
fp narrow a <;ompals as the fpade. The natural 
tendency of the plant itfcif muft alfo be confidered i 
fo that fe>y general directions can be given, under 
this head* If we fay frdnj fix to twenty-four inches 
ia the rows, with intervals from one to four feet 
wide, we fnaJl comprehend the whole vari^ion of; 
diftances. 

Cleaning the Nursery is a bufinef$ which 
muft not, of all others, be negledled : all plants 
arc enemies to each other. If grafs and weeds are 
fuffcred. to prey upon the foil, the ypung plants 

will 
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yf\& be deprived of their proper nourifliment wcl 
fnoifture: in {hort> it is neceflary that the nurferf 
(houl4 be kept equ^y clean as the feminary, and 
this as clean as the kitchen garden : it iVould be 
more pardonable to fuffer the plants to be fmo* 
thered in the feed bed than in the nurfery quarters; 
for, in that ciale, only a fmall part of the expenco 
yroxM be thrown away. Nor is merely* keeping 
the weeds under> the only care in a nurfery : the 
intervals muft be kept ftirred^ in order to give air 
and freedom to the fibres. This may be done 
cither with the fpade, which is called turning ios 
OTy if the intervals be wide enough, and the nurfery 
cxtenfive, with the plow, which i^ attended yd^ 
inuch lefs expenpe^ 

The next bufinefs of the nurfery k pruning s 
this is neceflary, to prevent the plants from croud- 
ing each other, and to give them ftem. Shrubs, 
which do not require a ftem, ihould not be placed 
in nurfery rows, but in the quincunx manner, thai; 
they may have an equal room to fpread, 6n every 
fide i but foreft trees, and t^esin gener^, require 
fome length of ftem; and, in giving them this, the 
leading (hoot is more particularly to be attended 
H). If the head be double, one of the ihoots it^- 
be taken plofe off; if it be maimed, or other ways 
^efedive, it may be well to cut. the plant down to 
(he groundj sind train a freih fhoot ^ or^ if the hea4 

be 
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be taken ofF finoochj immediately above a ftrong 
£de fhoot, this wtU fbmetimes outgrow the 
crookedneis, andi in a few years^ become a f^pighc 
plane 

The time of the plants remaining in the nurfery 
is determined by a variety of circumftances ; and a 
ieaibnable thinning frequcndy becomes neceilary. 
In this part of the bufinels there are general rules 
to go by: the (hrubby fpreadtng tribes fbould be 
thinned whenever their branches begin to tnter^ 
fere^ and the ftem plants, whenever their roots 
get into a fimilar date. If either the tops of the 
one^ or the roots of the other, be iufiered to re* 
main in a ftate of interference and warfare with 
each other, the beauty of the fhrubs will foon be 
deftroyed, ^nd die thriftiuefs of the trees will be 
cbeckedr If the plants be wanted for planting outi 
it is fortunate; if not, every alternate plant fhould 
be moved to a vacant ground^ prepared for the 
purpoic. If &ick as ftand in rows be removed, 
alternately, into the intervals, and let in the quin- 
cunx Ibrm, a temporary relief will be gained, at a 
finall es^ience. 

Planters, in general, ace not aware of tho 
caution necefiary in taking vp plants, for the 
pUFpoie of planting them out to (land. In this caje^ 
tvtvj root and every fibre ought, as much afi 

pofliblc. 
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poffiblc, to be preferved. No violence ihould, 
therefore, be ufed in this operation. The bed way 
is to dig a trench clofe by the fide of the plant 
to be taken up ; and, having undermined the roots, 
let the plant fall of itfelf, or with a very little af- 
(iftance, into the trench : if any licentious root or 
toots ftiU have hold, cut them off with fome fliarp 
inftrument, fo as to jar the main root as little as 
may be. If the root was properly pruned before 
planring, it will now turn out a globular bundle of 
earth and fibres, the beft charafteriftic of a well 
rooted plant. 

When the nurfery lies at a diftance from die 
plantations, or when the plants are to be fent to 
fome diftant place, much depends upon packino 
them up judicioufly. Valuable plants may be 
packed in pots or bafkets j— ftraw may, however, 
in general be ufed, and will. equally preferve them 
from froft in winter, and the drought of autumn or 
Ipring ; efpecially if, in the latter cafe, the ftraw 
be occafionally moiftened with foft water. Large 
plants fhould be packed, fingly, with as much earth 
about die roots as conveniency will allow. If a 
piece of mat be put over the ftraw, it will lave 
fome trouble in cording, and be more effedlual 
than ftraw alone. 

Sf:CTION 
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SECTION THB THIRCU 

PLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS; 

ALL that we |)ropo(c, in this placfc, is to convey 
to our readers fomc general ideas of 

Prbparing the soil. 



s£ason of planting, 
Pruning and sort- 
ing The plants. 
Planting them out, 
Attending them ai^- 



TER planting. 

Cleaning the Plan- 
tation, 

PRltNlNfe THB YOUNO 

Trees, and 

ThINNJNG THEM, — ^ 



in order to avoid ufelcls repedtions, when wc 
cometofpeak, feparately,of each individual fpeciesi 
and to enable ilich of our readers as are wholly 
unacquainted with the fubjcA, to follow us through 
the Alphabet of Plants with a degree of eafe 
and fads&cbion to themfelves, which, without 
thefe previous inftrudions, they would not be able 
to do. 

The preparation of the ground depends^ 
in fome meaiiire, upon the fize of the plants. To 
(peak generally upon the fubjcd — For plants 

undef 
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Under four feet high, the foil ought to receive a 
double digging, or a fummcr's fallow under thfc 
plow> Of a crop of turnips well hocdj but, for 
larger pianor, feparate holes, dug in the tmbrokeft 
ground, arc frequently made ufc of; dtough wt 
cannot, by any means, recommend the pradice. 
Trees and (hrubs never thrive better, rfian wfccit 
they arc planted upon made ground; for heft the 
fibres rove at large, and the nearer the foil of 1 
plantadon is brought to the ftate of made ground^ 
that is to (ay, the more it is broken, and the deeper 
it is dugs the greater probability diere will be of 
fuccels. Plants put in holes may thrive very wtll^/ 
while the fibres have loofe mold to work in -, but, 
whenever they reach the firm unbroken fides of the 
pits, they will, except the foil be of a very rich 
loamy nature indeed, receive a check, which they 
will not overcome, for many years. The fize of 
the holesy whether in broken or unbroken ground^ 
mufl: be in proportion to the roots of the plants to 
be put in. For large nurfcry plants, the holes, in 
unbroken ground, fhould not be lefs than two feet 
deep i an4 for plants from four to eight feet high, 
the holes oudit to be made from two to foui^ feet 
diameter : the different ftrata (hould be kept fcjia-* 
iatc i laying the fod on one fide of the hol^, the 
corn moU or foil on another, and the ftibftratunir 
on a third ; and m thissftate they fliqvkl lie fopie 
weeks, before the rime of planting:"^ 

This^ 
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This, namely the time of plantiKO, varied 
with thi ipecies of plants and with the nature of 
the foil* Plants^ in general^ rmy be fet out either 
in the autumn, or in the fpring. In a bkak fitu*^ 
ation, the latter is generally preferable i provided 
the planting be not done tdo late» The latter end 
of February, and all March, is a very proper ftaibn 
for moft plants : but where the fcene of planting is 
extenfive, every fit of open weather, during the 
fix winter months, fhould be embraced* Some 
plants, however, are partial to partiadar ieafons : 
thele peculiarities will be mentioned, in their pro« 
per places. 

It has been already intimated, that, when tree* 
and ibruba are planted out finally, their roo/s 
ihould be left ukprunjed. It is ufual, and may 
be proper, to take oft the bruifed ^and maimed 
parts; but even this fhould be dote with caution. 
Their tops, however, require a different treatment* 
Foreft trees, and other ftem plants, may in general 
be trimmed clofely i by which .means the roots will 
be able to fend up a fufficient fuppLy of nouriib«; 
meut and moiflure the firit year, and thereby fe-- 
cure the life of the plant : whereas, on the con<- 
irary, if a number of ftde ihoocs be left on, the 
quantity of leaves and fhoocs becomes A> greats 
that the plant probably is ^tfn»tfi, for want of that 
neccfiary fupply. This renders the fucccis of 

flirubby 
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fiirUbby plants tmccrtain ; and is an argument 
figainft their paffing riirough the nurfcry j and, of 
courfe, in favor of their being moved (when 
pradicable) from the fcminary into the place in 
which they are intended to remain. A well rooted 
plant, however, if planted in a good mold and a 
xnoift feaibn, will fiq)port a confiderable top ; and 
there is a general rule for the pruning of plants: 
Leave them tops proportioned to their roots j for 
no doubt the larger the top, provided the root can 
iijpport it, the quicker progrefi the plant will 
maket nevcrthelefs, it is well to be on the fafer 
fide ; a fure though flow progrels is preferable to a 
dead plant, Which is always a rcfleAion upon the 
planter, and an unfightly incumbrance in the plan- 
tation* A judicious planter, while he trims his 
plants, will at the fame time sort them: inftcad of 
throwing them out of his hand into one heap, pro- 
mifcuoufly, he will lay the weak ill rooted plants, 
in one place ;^ the middle fort, in another ; and the 
ftrong well rooted ones, in a third ; in order that, 
when they are planted out, each plant may have a 
feir and equal chance of rifing ; which, without 
this precaution, cannot be the calc. 

We now come to the operation of planting 5 
•which is guided> in fome meafure, by the .fpecics 
of plantation. If the plants be large, and the plan^ 
lation chiefly ornamental, they ought to be planted 
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out promifctioufljr in die ficuation in which they 
are intended to remain ; but, if the plants be fmall, 
and the plantation chiefly ufeful, nuriery rows 
ought generally to be preferred. For, in this 
manner, the tender plants give warmth to each 
other; the tranfition is lefs violent, than when 
they are planted out immediately from the ntirfery 
or leedbed, Hngly, and at a diftance froiti each 
. other : the ground is more eafily kept clean, than 
where the plants fland in the random manner; 
befides, the intervals may, while the plants arc 
young, be cropped with advantage : while the re- 
mainder of the intended plantation may be kept in 
an entire ftate of cultivation, until the plants ac- 
quire a confidcrablc fize ; or, if the whole ground 
be ftocked in tliis nurfery manner, the fuperfluous 
plants may, in almoft any country, be fold to great 
profit. We do not recommend planting thefe 
nurfery plantations too thick j four feet between 
the rows and two feet between the plants arc con- 
venient diftances ; or, if the intervals be let out 
exadly a quarter of a rod wide, namely, four feet 
one inch and a half, and the plants be put in at 
twenty-four inches and three quarters apart, the 
calculation of how many plants will be required for 
an acre, or any other given portion of ground, 
or, on the contrary, how much ground will be 
neceffary for a given number of plants, will be 
made eafy and certain. The method of putting in 

the 
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the pkntSy in thde nurlery rows, is this: The 
ground being brou^t to a proper (late of culti* 
ration, as direfted above, the plants trimmed and 
ibrtedj and the rows iet out> a line is laid along, to 
inake the holes hf. To afcertain precifely the 
center of eaeh hole, a mark is made in the line 
(or land-chain, which is not liable to be varied in 
its length by the weather)^ and a ftick, or other 
guide, placed where the center of each hole falls. 
The workmen begin to make the holes, by chop- 
ping a ring round each ftake^ with the ipade, of a 
diameter proportioned to the fize of the plants, 
and of a depth equal to that of the cultivated 
mold. A row of holes being finifhed, the 
plants, in this cafe, may be immediately pitt in ; 
which is done in this manner : One man, or 
boy, holds the plant upright, with its ftem in 
the ccinter of the hole^ at the fame time look- 
ing along the row, to fee that it (bnds in its 
proper lihe, while another fills in the mold ; firft 
Ipreadmg the roots and fibres level in the bottom 
of the hole s being careful not to fuffer any of 
them to lie in a cramping folded date i but open- 
ing them widci and fpreading them abroad in the 
manner of a bird's foot; While the planter is 
bedding the roots in the fineft of the mold, die 
peribn who fteadies the plant fhould move it very 
gently up and down^ if fmall, but if larger, by a 
D 2 cir- 
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circuitous motion of the tofp, in order to let in the 
4Xxold inorc efibftufdly among the fibats ; vfatdi 
done, they fhould 4>e prcJBfed down gently togcriicT 
with the foot ; Md the treaditig, if the foU be 
light, (hould be repeated two or three tifnes> imdl 
the hole be filled up round, and the plaot jBrmly 
fixed, at the iame depth at which it ftood, in lidic 
place from whence it was taken. If, on trial, the 
Jhole be found too ihaUow, it muft be deepened ; 
i£ too deep, fome of the rougheft of the mold 
tnud be thrown to the bottom, until the toots be 
brought to dietr natural level. The row being 
finifbed, the planter walks back along k, and 
tdjufts fuch plants as lean or ftand out 9f the liae, 
while his helper diftributes the pknts of the next 
row. In a fimilar manner the plants are put in, 
when the holes arc made in whole ground. The 
fods are generally thrown to the bottom of the 
hole ; and, if thefe be not fufHcient to raiie the 
plant high enough, fome of the fufaftratum is 
mixed wirii them ; or if this be of a very bad 
quality, fome of the top foil is dug from Ac in- 
tervals, and thrown into the hole. The roots arc 
bedded in the bed of the mold, and the hc^ 
rounded "up, either with the fubftratum or with the 
foil of the interval, fo as to form a hillock or Iwell 
round the ftem of the plant, in order to allow for 
the fettling of the broken mold. 

LAN- 
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Af T£Jt PLANTING 5 ffpccially in windy weather. 
Large plants are .generally ft xked^ but this is a 
praAice we do not recommend, except for large 
jranfplantcd trees or flirubs : but of thefe in the 
next Section. Plants^ even of fix pr eight fejt 
l^gh, if well footed* and Jirmly planted, will withr 
ftand a great deal of weather. The plantation, 
however^ Ihould frcquendy be gone over; and fuch 
plants as have loft their upright pofture, or are 
loofe at the roots, fhould be righted and rammed; 
jC^ccially if the foil, be of a light open texture : 
indeed, in fuch a foil, it is prudent to ram them, at 
the rime of planting j which not only prevent? 
their being mifplaccd by the winds, but alfo pre- 
vents the drought from reaching the roots fo 
^xm a3 when die mold is left light and porous. 
Jn this cafe, however, it muft be remembered, 
that when the plants have got foothold, the mold 
which has been rammed (hould be loofened with 
the fpade ; in ordirr to admit a fidl fupply of air to 
the roots, without which no plant, can flouri(h. 
If a continuance of drought fct in, after planting, it 
will be prudent tp w^ter the plants * -, not par- 
tially, l^y pouring a fmall quantity of water againft 
the ftem of each -, but \n large quantities^ poured 

* Provided the holes bayenot been peyioufly watered; 
a precaution which, in a dry foil and a dry feafon^ ought not 
p be onucieJ, 

P ^ . into 
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into a ring made near the outfide of the hole ; fo 
that the whole ipafi of broken earth may bq 
thoroughly moiftcned, without walhing off the 
finer mold from the fibres. A fgperficial watering 
tantalizes the plants^ and leads the fibres towards 
the furface for nourifhment : the moifture, thus 
partially given, foon evaporates, and the difap- 
pointed fibres bccomf e^jpofed to the parchings of 
the fun and wind, ' 

Plantations in rows are bcft cleaned with 
the plow. In the fpring, gather two furrows, or if 
room four furrows, into the middle of die inter- 
val ; in fiimmer, (plit thefe interval ridges, throw- 
ing the mold to the roots of the plants, to five 
them from the drought : in autumn, gather them 
again into the interval -, and in winter, agab re- 
tprn them to the rows, to keep out the fi-oft. If 
the foil be good, and dung can be had, a row of 
potatoes, cabbages, &c. may be planted in each 
interval, or turnips fown over the whole : in either 
cafe, the interfpaces of the rows fhould be kept 
clean hoed, or hand-weeded. In like manner, a 
promifcuous plantation fhould be dyg, or turned 
ill, at leaft ohqe a year, for thre? or four years 

After planting. 

» 

As the plants inc^afe in bulk and ftature^ they 
will require pruninq* Much depends upoi\ 

doi<\s 
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doing this judiciouny. If it has been negle<5bed 
too long, care muft be had not to do too much at 
ence. The leader is the principal and Rrft 
obje6l; the fide branches may be afterwards taken 
off gradually, fo as not to wound the plant too 
much, nor let too much air, at once, into the plan* 
tation. The time of pruning is generally con* 
fidered to be in autumn* or winter, when the fkp is 
down, and the leaves ofFi but» for plants which are 
not liable to bleed, we rather recommend mid- 
fummers as ihoots taken oiFat that time, are not 
fo apt to be followed by frefh (hoots, as thofe taken 
off in winter. If the (hoots be young and (lender, 
it is better to rub them off, than to cut them off, 
clean, with a (harp inftrument : boughs and ftrong 
(hoots, however, require an inftrument ; and, from 
young trees, they (hould be taken off as fmooth 
and cl6fe to the ftem as pofllble. If a (lump be 
left, it will be fome years before it be grown over, 
and a Qaw, if no( a decayed place, will be the 
ponfequence } but if a (hoot, or even a confiderable 
bough of a young growing tree, be uken off, level 
with the bark of the ftem, the wound will (kin over 
the firft year, and in a year or two more no traces 
of it will be left. A large bough of an aged full* 
grown tree requires a different treatment i whiqh 
will be given under the article Hedgerow 
Timber, 

JD 4 Great 
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Great judgment is required in THnnntro 

plantarions. The feme nJe holds good in nurfcrji 

plantations, as in the nuriery itielf ; and the fame 

general rule (Fiable no doubt to many exceptions) 

may be extended to woodlands, and omaihental 

plantations. But of thcfc hereafter : fufficc it to 

repeat, in this part of our Work, that whcnevci? 

the roots of plants begip to interfere with, each 

other, their growthi from that time, is more or 

I left checked ; and whenever their branches arc 

i permitted to clafli, from that time their beauty 

I and elegance are more or lefs injured. 



SECTION THE FOURTH. 

TRANSPLANTIN G TREES AND SHRUBS, 

BY this is meant the removal of trees and. 

(brubs^ which, having formerly been phhted out, 

have acquired fome confjderable fize. We do 

not mean to recommend the pradlice, in genera) 

terms ; but^ for thinning a plantation, for removing 

d>ftrucUons> or hiding defc6ls, or for the purpofe 

pf raifing ornamental groups or finglc trees cxpe- 

dirioufly, ic may frcqucndy be ufcful, and is uni- 

vcr&lly pracflifcd ; though fddom with uniform^ 

focccis. This is, ii^dccd, die moft difficult part of 

planting, 



^antl^gi and requires confiderablc fic!II«-*with 
I^Feat care andattemioa in applying ie. 

It i3 in vain to attempt the removal of » tap-r 
rootpd plant (as ?he oak), which h^ not prcvioufly 
\}cea tiipp^ ', that is, res tap root taken ofT^ and 
not lefs arduous to make a weakly rooted plants of 
^moftany fpccies (the aquatics excepted), fucceecj 
with a large top upon it j much, therefore, depends 
vipoii takiag tq)> and pruning, trees and flirubs for 
paniplamation. 

Be FORI a tap-rooted phnt, which has never 
been removed from its place of fcmination, can be 
fakcn up with propriety, it muft be tapped in this 
manner: Dig a trench or hole by the fide of the 
plant, large enough to make room to undermine 
k, in fiich amanner as to be able to fever the 
tap-root J which done, fill in the mold, and let the 
plant remain in this (late one, two, or three years, 
jiccording to its fize and age. By this time the 
^rizonul roots will have furniihed themfclves 
with (Irength and fibres; elpecially thofe which 
were lopped in the excavation j and the plant may 
be taken up and removed, in the fame manner as 
if it had been tapped and tranlplanted' while a 
feedling, though not with equal (afety ; for plants 
that have never been removed, have long 
branching roots, and ;he ^^es lie at a diftance 

from 
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^om the body of the plant ; while thofe which' 
have been taken up^ and have had their roots 
trimmed when young, are provided with fibres, 
which» being lels remote from the ftem, may be 
taken up with the plant, and conveyed with it to 
its new fituation* This naturally leads^ to what 
may, perhaps, be called ^refitiemenfy in taking up 
large fibrous-rooted plants for traniplantation ; 
i^amely, lopping die whole, or a part of the hori* 
2flntd}f roots, two year^, or a longer ume, before the 
plant be taken up ; leaving the downward roots, 
and (if necefiary) part of the horizontal ones, to 

fupitPi'^ ^c P^( un^ ^c ^^^^ o^ removal *« It 
would be needkfs to add, tha; vi taking up pUncSj^ 
in general, the greater length of root, and the 
greater number of fibres there is taken up, the 
more probable will be the fuccef§. It .is alfo a 
circumftance well underllood, that too much earth 
cannot be retained among the fibres -(• 

The plant being thrown downj^ a^d the roota 
difentangled, it is proper, before it be removed 
from its place, to prune the top, in order that the 
carriage may be lightened. In dpipg this„ a 

* In this cafe the liead pughtj, at the lame tiineAto be pruncdj. 
and the plants if expofed, to be fupported. 

t Bat fee Minutes jz and 15. 

con- 
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cpnfiderable (hare of judgment is requifite : to 
hpad it down in the pollard manner, is very unr 
lightly s and to prune it up to a mere maypole, or 
fo as to leave only a fipall broom-like head at the 
top, is equally deftruclive of its beauty. The 
moft rational, the moil natural, and, at the fame 
time, the moft elegant, manner of doing this, is to 
prune the boughs, in flich a manner as to form the 
h^ad of the plant into a conoid, in refemblance of 
the natural head of the Lombardy poplar, and of a 
fize proportioned to the alility of the root. Who* 
ever was the inventor of this method of pruning 
the heads of trees, deferyes infinite credit: it 
qnly wants to be known in order to be approved i 
and we are happy to fee it growing into univerial 
praAice, 

The mode of carriage refts wholly with the 
fize of the plant : if fmall, it is bed carried by 
hand, either upon the (houlder^ or upon hand* 
Ipikes* :— if larger, two fledges, one for the root, 
the other for the head, may be ufcd : — if very 
large, and the ball of earth be heavy, a pair of high 
timber wheels (guarded by a fack of hay or other 
foft fubftance), or a timber carriage, will be found 
^cccflary* 

* Sec MiNVTis, as above. 

Thb 
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The hole muft be made wide enough to adm(| 
the root of the plant, with a Ipacc of a foot, at Icaft, 
all round it, for the purpofe of filling in the nv^d 
with propriety j fo that if the tree wa3 taken up 
with a root of eight feet diameter, the hole muft be 
fltade of the diameter of nine or ten feet, and rf 
fi depth fufficient to admit of the tree's being featcd 
(when the mold is fettled) ^t its natural depth, as 
gift) to receive the fods, and other rough unbroken 
^o\d, at leaft g foot thick underneath its root. 

. The method of planting depends upon the ftate 
of the root, and the temperature of the mold and 
the feafon. If the root be well furnifhcd with 
fibres and mold, and tlic foil be moift from fitu- 
ation, or moiftened by the wetnels of the feafi)n, no 
artificial preparation is ncccflaryj, The bottom of 
the hole being railed to a proper height, and the 
tree fer upnghc in the center of jt, the mold may 
be filled in ^ being carefijl to work it well in 
amongft the roots, and to bed the fibres fmoothly 
amongft it ; treading eyery layer firmly, and, 
with a carpenter's rammer, fiHing eveYy crevice ' 
^nd vacancy among the roots, fo that no foft part 
nor hoHowncfs remain ^ and proceed in this man- 
ner, until the hole be filled, and a hillock railed 
^ round the plant to allow for its fettling. But if 
I the roots be naked of mold, and thin of fibres^^ 

and 
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and the foil, the fitxiation, and the fcafon be dry, 
we recommend the foUoi^ing method : The re- 
qiifite depth of the hole bemg afcertained^ and its 
ix>ttom raiied to a proper height, with fome of the 
iinefl: of the mold, pour upon it fo much water as 
to moiften the loofe mold, without rendering it 
foft, and unable to fuftain the weight of the plant ; 
and thtn proceed as above direftcd. If the tranf- 
plantarion be done in autumn, it will require no- 
thing farther at that time j but if in the Ipring, 
more water v/iU immediately be wanted. There- 
fore, at once, draw a ring, fome inches deep, near 
the outfide of the hole, and^ in the bottom of its 
channel, make fix, eight, or ten holes (by means 
of an iron crow, or of a Ipike and beede), at equal 
diftances, and of a depth equal to that of the roots 
« of the plant. Thele holes will not only ferve to 
convey water, but air alfo, to the immediate region 
in which tiiey are both indifpenfably neceflary to 
the health of the plant. We have been the fidler 
in our inftruftions relative to tranfplanting, as 
being a procefs little underftood by profeffional 
men. Every nurferyman, and almoft every kit- 
chen gardener, can raife, train, and plant out feed* 
ling and nurfery plants ; but the removal of trees 
leldom occurs in their praftice; and wcJiave met 
with very few men, indeed, who are equal to the 
talk. The foregoing rules arc the rcfult of expe- 
rience. 

For 
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For &rtRer experience in Transplamtiwc, 
fee MiNUTBS 12 anid 15^ in this Volume. And 
for fiirther remarks on PUhtmg in general^ fee The 
Rural Economy 6{ the MibLA-ND CountieSj^.. 
Vol. n. Minutes 146 and 1684* 
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DIVISION THE SECOND. 
CHOICE OF TIMBER TREES. 



SECTION THE PlkST. 

CONSUMPTION OF TIMBER* 

TIMBER is the great and primaiy objeft of 
planting. Ornament, abftraAed from uti- 
lity, ought to be confined within narrow limits. 
Indeed, in matters of planting, eipecially in the 
, taller plantations, it were difficult to feparate, en- 
tirely, the idea of ornament from that of ufe. 
Tree^ in general, are capable of producing an 
ornamental effect $ and there is no tree which 
may not be faid to be more or leis ufefuL But 
their difference in point of value, when arrived at 
mamrity, is incomparable ^ and it would be the 
height of /oUy to plant a tree whofe charaftcriftic 
is principally ornamental, when another, which is 
more ufeflil and equally ornamental, may be planted 
in its ftcad* 

There* 
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Therefore, previous to our entering, ^t largc?^ 
tipon the bufiiK-fe of ^lanting^ k iviJl be proper to 
endeavour to fpecify the trees moft ufeflal to be 
planted. In attempting thisi wc muft look for- 
lirard^ iukI endeavour to afcertain the fpeciies and 
proportidnal quantides of Timbbr which will 
hereafter be wanted, when the trees, now to ha 
planted, Ihall have reached maturity* To do this 
with a degree of certainty, is impoflible : Cuftoms 
and fafhions alter, as caprice and oece/Tity dit5bate« 
All that appears capable of being done, in a matter 
of this nature, \Sj to trace die great outlines, and^ 
by obferving what has been permanehely ufeful 
for ages paft, judge what may, in all human pvO* 
bability, be uicfui in ages to come. 

Ships, |j Machines, and 

Buii«DiN06, 11 Utensils, 
have been, are, and fnoft probably will continue to 
be, dje confumers of Timber, in this country* 
Wc wiJI^ therefore^ endeavour to come at the 
principai materials made ufe of iii the conftruftion 
€>ftheie four great conveniences of life. Indeed^ 
while maokiiid remain in their prefent ftate of ci- 
yiiization afid lefinement, they arc ntceffaries of. 
«> which cannot be difpenfed with ; and are con-^ 
^^^^y objeeb which the planter ought not to 
%ht of, as they inrftide, in efFcft, every diing 
'Anders plantations uicfui ; Fence wood and 
^^^^ excepted. 

L SHIPS 
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i. SHIPS arc built chiefly of Oak: the keclsi 
Kowcver> are now pretty generally laid with Elm^ 
or Beech ; and part of the upper decks of men of 
war is of Deal : but thefe woods bear no pro- 
pordon> in refpc£t of the quantity uled, to the Oak« 
The timbers of a (hip are principally crobked, but 
die planking is cut out of (Iraight pieces. In a 
feventy-four gun fhip, the crooked and Ihaighc 
pieces ufed are nearly equals but xht flanking und& 
water is of Foreign Oak : therefore^ of Enolisk 
Oak> the proportion of crooked to (Iraight pieces 
is almoft two to one. Mafts and yards ^ of 
Deal. The blockmakers ufe Elnij Lignum* 
Vitae, BoX) and other hard woods. Upon the 
whole, it may be faid, that, in the conftru6tioh of a 
fbip> Oak is the only English Wood made u(e 
of; and that, of thi^ Engii(h Oak> nearly two thirds 
are requifite to be more or lefs crooked. 

n. BUILDINGS. In the mctnopoMs, and 
towns in general, Deal is the prevailing wood 
made ufe of by the boufe carpenter : fomc Oak is 
uied for fa(hes, alfo for window and door frames, 
and fome for wall places i but in places fituated 
within die reach of water carriage, Deal is becom- 
ing every day more and more prevalent: never- 
thelefs, there are many, inland parts of the country, 
where the houfc carpenters ftill continue to work 
up great quantities of Oak and Elm. The joiner 
Voutl. £ fctrccly 
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fcarecly ufes any oditr wood dun Deal, excep t in 
fomt inland and well wooded difbids, where Oa& 
is ftill in uie for floors and fiaircafes. Thioi^h 
the kingdom at large, perhaps three fourths of the 
timber uied in the conftrudion of buildings aie 
FoftEicv Deal. 

m. MACHINES. This clafs comprehcndf 
Mills and other Machikes of Manvfactoky, 
Carriages of burden and pleaiure, Imflbmedtts 
op Husbandry, with the other aiticles necelEuy 
fa rural afiain* 

• The millwright's chief material is Oak, and 
fomc CrabtreEj fer cogs *. 

i The foaggon and cartwrigbt ufes Oaf:, for 
bodies ; Ash, for (hafb and axles i Elm, for naves, 
and fomecimes for fellies and linings. 

The piowrigbfs fhcet anchor is Ash : in fomc 
counties Bbech is fubftituced in its (lead, for every 
t^ing but plow beams. 

The coacbmakers ufe Asii, for poles, blocks, 
fplintcr bars, &c. Elm, for naves j generally 

• Ai to the implements* utenfils, and machifles of inani»- 
fa6\oryft they are inEi.ice ; and rarious kinds of wood are 
worked up in making them. 

Ash, 
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A^l^, for fpokes and fellies 1 and Rattan % for 
pannels, 

• Gates and Fencii are made of Oak arid Deal $ 
ibmetimcd of Ashj Elm, Maple, &c. but pofts 
are, or ought to bc> univerfally of Oak, Chbsnut, 
or Lakch s 

• Ladders^ of Deal, Oak, &c. 

Pumpi and Wain Pipes^ of Oak> Elm, 

ALtoBR; 

Wooden Bridges^ River Breaks^ and other 
fTaferworks^ principally Oakj fome Elm and 
Alder under water j-, 

IV. UTENSILS. Under this head we clafs 
Furniture, Cooper's Ware, Mathematical 
Ikstruments, Trunks, Packing Cases, Cof- 
fins, &c. &c. 

' The cabtnetmakerf chief Woods arc Maho- 
gany and Beech ; next to thefe follow Dutch 
Oak: (Wainfcot)* Deal, Elm^ and laftly, 

• The mahogany of the Bahama Iflands. 

,*t BiBCH has lately been ibnnd to lie long vnder water; 
but for waterw9ri of every kind the Larch u found to escal. 

E z Wal. 
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Walkuttrbe, Cherrvtrm, Plumtrib, Boxi. 
Holly, Yew, and a variety of wopds for inlaying 
and cabinets. In (bme country places, aconfiderable 
quantity of English Oak is worked up into ta- 
bles, cliairs, drawers, and bcdfteads j but, in Lon- 
don, Beech is almoft the only Englifh wood made 
life of, atprefenty by the cabinet and chair makers* 

The carvers^ favorite wood is Limb, for pi£hire 
and glafs frames i Deal, for coarier articles. 

Coopers i^Oak (and fome Cmesnut), for 
large caiks and vellels : Ash, for dairy utenfils, 
butter firkins, flour barrels, &c. Oak, for well 
buckets and water pails, and, in fome places, for 
milk pails, and other dairy veflels : Beech, for foap 
firkins, &c. 

Lockfmtthsy in Birmingham and Wolver- 
hampton, work up a confiderable quandty of Oak> 
for Lockftocks: chiefly the butts of treest 

Tmr^j .-^principally Beech for large ware, 

if Beech is to be hadj if not. Sycamore, or other 

^^^^"grained wood : Box, Holi-t, &c. for fmallcr 
utcnfiis. 

-''**^*«a«Kfl//rtf//^Ai^««i/Af4»*#rJi— Mahooanv, 

^*i Hoi.i.y. 
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Trufikmakers i—'DzAh. 

Packing Cafes ;«-4dib DsaL^ 

Coffins |^>««Oak> Elm^ Dial» 

And, finally, the laftmakers^ wi^o lyorl; up no 
inconfiderable quantity of woQd| yfe Bbeci) for 
lalbi ALpBRan4BiRCH forhc^ls^patten-wood^^&c. 

Wb do not deliver the foregoing (ketch a$ a 
perfedUy corredt account of the application of 
woods, in this country : the attempt is new, and 
that which is new is difficult. We have not 
omitted to confult with profeflional men upon the 
fpbjeft; and we believe it to be fufficiently accu* 
rate for the purpofe of ^he planter. If we have 
committed any material error, we afk to be let 
right. We do not wifti tci dcfcend to minutiae \. 
it would be of little ufe to the planter, to be 
told what toys and toothpicks are made from.; 
it is of n^uch more importance to him to know^ 
thatj of English Woops, the Qak is moft ii^ 
demand, perhaps three f o one,— i-perhaps in a mucl^ 
greater proportion ; that the Ash, the Elm, the 
Beech, and the Box, follow next \ and that the 
Chesnut, the Walnut, and the Prunus an4 
FiNus tribes, are principally valuable, asfufaititute^ 
for Oak and For^^ign Timber^ 

^ 4 «fin 
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SICTIOM THB SBCOND. 

SITUATION AND SOIL. 

IN the choice of timber trees, however, situ- 
ATroKs and soils muft ever be confulted. Thp 
Oai^ in ihallQw barren foils, and in bleak expofec) 
fituations, cannot be railed with profit, as a timbec 
tree ; whik the Lsrcby by out-growing its ftiength, 
fickern in deep rich foils. 

It b a fortunate circumftance for this country, 
^t the two trees which arc moft fikely to fumi(h 
its navy with an internal fupply of timber, (hould 
delight in IbiU and fituations of opppfite natures i 
and every judicious plantcrwill endeavour to affign 
to each its natural ftation« 
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DIVISION THE THIRD* 
JiEDGES AND HEDGEROW TIMBER* 



Introductory Remarks, 

THE raifing of Live Hedges and Hedgerow 
Timber conftitutcs no inconfiderable part of 
the bullnefs of planting. The value of good 
Hedges is known to every hufbandman ; and no(« 
withflanding the complaints againft Hedgerow 
Timber, a3 being liable to be knotty, &c, the 
quality X>i the timber ttielf is not queflioned: its 
fauluneis arifes, wholly, from an improper treat- 
inent of the tree, and not from the Atuadon of its 
growth. Indeed, we are clear in our opinion, tha^ 
under proper management, no fituadon whatever 
b better adapted to the valuable purpofe of raifing 
Ship Timber, than Hedges : The roots have free 
range in the adjoining inclofures, and the top i$ 
expofed to the exercife of the winds, with a fuffi^ 
cient ipace to throw out lufty arms, and form, at a 
E 4 . "V proper 
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proper height, a (preadlng head. Thus, quickncls 
of growth, with ftrength and crookedness of 
Timber, are at once pbtained* , 

Wx are well aware of the injury rcfulting from 
iTOody Hedgerows to arable inclofures -, but every 
man experienced in rural matters muft be con- 
vinced, that it is not well trained Timber trees, but 
high Hedges, and low Pollards, which are the banc 
of com fields. Theft, forming a high and im- 
pervious barrier, preclude the air and cxcrcife, fo 
efiential to the vegetable, as well as the animal 
creation : in Norfolk, lands thus encumbered are, 
with great ftrength and propriety of expreffion, 
iaid to be wood-bound. Befides, Pollards and low- 
jprcading trees are certain deftrudkion to the Hedge 
wood which grows under them. 

Neither of thelc evils, however, rcfult from 
tall Timber Oaks, and a Hedge kept down to 
few or five feet high : a circulation of air is, in 
this cafe, rather promoted than retarded ; and it 
is well known, that a pruned Hedge will thrive 
perfeftly well under tall-flemmcd trees. Oaks 
more efpecially. We will therefore venture to 
recommend, for arable inclofures. Hedges pruned 
down to four or five feet high, with Oak timbers 
of fifteen tt> twentyfive feet flem. 

But 
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But, for gra£ lands, higher Hedges arc more 
eligible. The graflcs afFcft warmth, which pro- 
motes their growth, and thereby increafes their 
quantity, though thtir quality may lie injured. 
Befides, a tall fence affords fhelter to cattle ; pro* 
vided it be thick and clofe at the bottom ; other- 
wift, by admitting the air in currents, the blaft is 
rendi^red ftill more piercing. The (hade of trees 
is equally friendly to cattle in fummer,^ as thiclc 
Hedges are in the colder months ; therefore, in the 
Hedge; of grafs inclofures, we wifh to fee the Oak' 
wave its lofty ipreading head, while tji<; Hedge 
itfelf is permitted to make its natural (hoots: re* 
membering, however, that the oftener it is cut 
down the more durable it will be as a fence^ and 
the better (helter it will give to cattle j more elpe- 
cially if the (ides be pruned the firft and fecond 
years after cutting, in order to pve it an upright 
tendency, and thicken it at the bottom. 

Upon bleak hills, and in expofed fituations, it is 
well to. have two or even three rows of Hedge 
wood, about four feet apart from each other j the 
middle row being permitted to reach, and always 
remain at, its natural height ; while the fide rows 
are cut down, alternately, to give perpetual (e- 
cunty to the bottom, and afford a conftant fupply 
ofmaterials for Dead hedges^ and other purpofes 
of Underwood. 

Having 
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Having thus given a general (ketch of our ideas 
as to the differenc kinds of Hedges, and their cfFedls 
on cultivated lands^ wc proceed to tre^t of the 
method of raifing them. In doing this, it will be 
proper tq confiderj 

1. Thi Woods moft eligible for Hedges. 

2. The time and manr^r of planting them. 

3. The manner of defending the young plants, 

4. The method of cleaning and U*aining them^ 

' ^, The after management. 




SECTION THE FIRST, 

^ SPECIES OF HEDQE WOODS, 



THE S^ECtES OF Hepge Wood depends, in 

fame mcafurc, upon ibil and fituation. That which 

J^ proper for a found foil, m a temperate fituation, 

inay not be eligible for a marfh, or a mountain : 

«^j indeed, a fence may be formed of any tree or 

£*iy" 8 (hnib. provided it will thrive in the giver> 

2* Nevcrthekfs, there arc fome fpecies 

muchc 



^ 
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lauch more eligible than others ^ we paidcularize 
|he following : 

The HAWTifORN. 
The Crab BysH. 
The Aouatic Tribe. 
The Holly. 
ThbFu?.2E4 

The Hawthorn has been confidcrcd, during 
time immemorial, as the wood moft proper for 
live fences. This pre-eminence, probably, arofc 
from the fcedjing plants being readily collefted, 
in woods and waftes ; the method of railing them, 
}n feed beds, being formerly, and indeed in fomc 
parts of the kingdom even to this day, but litdc 
pra&ifcd. The longevity of the Hawthorn, elpe- 
cially if it be frequently cropped, and its patience 
jn cropping,--its natural good qualides as a live 
fence, and its uicfulnefs as affording materials for 
dead hedges, are other reafonswhy it has been 
Viniverfally adopted. Another advantage of the 
Hawthorn — ^It will grow in almoft any foil, pro* 
yided the fituation be tolerably dry and warm. 
However, if the foil hath not a degree of richnefs 
in itfelf, as well as a geniality of fituation, the 
Hawthorn will not thrive fufficiently, nor make a 
progreis rapid enough, to recommend it, in prefe- 
rence, a$ a Hedge wood.^ 
•'■.'* • » 

Thb 
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The Crabthorn, among the deciduous tribe^ 
(lands next : indeed^ taken all in $31, it may be 
faid to rival the Hawthorn itfclf. Its growth is 
confiderably quicker, and it will thrive in poorer 
foils, and in bleaker fituations ; and aldiough it 
may not be fo thorny and full of branches as the 
Haw-bufh, yet it grows fufficiently rugged to make 
an admirable fence. Add to this, thougli its 
branches may not be preferable to thofe of the 
Hawthorn for Jbooting dead hedges, they un- 
cjoubtedly afford a much greater quantity offtakssi 
and no wood whatever (the Yew perhaps o^ily ex- 
cepted) affords better flakes than the Crab tree. 
The fecdling plants, too, are readily raifed, 9s the 
feeds of the Crab vegetate the firft year. Wc do 
not mean, however, to force down the Crab buih 
upon our Reader ^s being, in a general light,, pre- 
ferabk to the Hawthorn : we wifh only to ftatCj 
impartially, their comparative value ; leaving him 
to confult his own fituation and conveniency, and^^ 
ha,yipg fo done, to judge for himfelfl Neverthq- 
lels, from what has been adduced, we may venture 
to conclude, that upon a barren foil, and in a bleak 
fituation, the Crab bulh, as a Hedge wood, claims a 
preference to the Hawthorn, 

The Aquatics. As the Crab excels the Haw- 
thorn, upon bleak barren hills, fo the Aquatics gain. 
a preference, in low fwampy grounds : for although 

the 
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Ac Hawthorn delights in a moift fituatiori, yet 
much ftagnant water about its roots is ofFcnfive to 
it. Of the Aquatics, the yiUer fcems to claim a 
preference } its growth is more forked and fhrubby 
than that of the Poplar or Willow ; and its leaves 
arc pardcularly unfayory to cattle. In point of 
ornament, however, it is exceeded by the BUu^ 
Poplar, which, if kept pruned on the fides, will 
feather to the ground, and form a dofe and tole- 
rably good fence« 

Ths Holly. Much has been faid, and much 
has been written, of the excellency of Holly hedges : 
ncverthelefs, as fences to farm inclofures, they 
ftill exifi: in books and theory only ^ not having 
yet been introduced into general praftice, we be- 
lieve, in any part of the kingdom. Their fupe« 
riority, however, whether in point of utility or or* 
namen^ is univerially acknowledged. The per- 
petual verdure they exhibit, the fuperior kind of 
ihelter they afford, during the winter months, and 
the everkftingnefs of their duration (an old de- 
cayed Holly being an objeft rarely to be feen in 
nature), all unite in eftablilhing their excellency. 
How then are we to account for the fcarcity of 
HoUy hedges ? The difficulty of raifing them, 
and the flownels of their growth, have beeQ.iic]d 
out as obftacles ; and fuch they are, in truth ; but 
they air obftacles arifing rather from n want of 

proper 
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proper management, than from any cauft inherent* 
in the Holly itfelf; Thoufands of young Hollies 
have been deftroyed, by being planted out impro-^ 
perlyj in the fpring, at the time that the Hawthorri 
is ullully planted : and the few which efcapc total 
deflruftioni by fiich injudicious removal, receive a 
dieck which cripples their growth/ probably for 
fcvcral years. 

We do not mean to intimate, that, by any. 
treatment whatever, the progrefs of the Holly can 
b^ made to keep pace with that of the Hawthorn^ 
or the Crab : and we are of opinion that it ought^ 
by reafon of the comparative flownefsof its growdi^ 
to be raifcd under one or other of thcfc two plants i 
more efpccially under the Crab, which, as has been 
obferved, has a more upright tendency than rfie 
Hawthorn, and confequcntly will afford more air, 
as well as more room to the Holly rifmg under it. 

. EiTT whilft we thus venture to recommend. 
mfing the Holly under the Crabthorn, wc arc by 
^o means of opinion that it is difficult to raife a 
_ ^^ of HoUy aJonc. The principal di&dvantagc . 
^^n mg comparatively from this praftice is, that 
^c-s^ ^^^ ^^^"^^ ^^^^ ^^ required to be kept up at. 
/^'* WK^^ <5^ twelve years, inftcad of fixorfcven^ 
'^^fecid f^'n^c a Crabthorn hedge, properly ma- 
•, * ^^Y be naacjc a fcocc^. and will tcmaia (o^ 

'^ - ' without 





without further expcnce^ until the Holly become 
impregnabk j when the Crab may either be re- 
moved, or permitted to lemab^ as tafte, profit, or 
convcnicncy may point out. 

. The Holly will thrive upon almoft any foili- 
but thin-foiled heights feem to be its natural fitti^ 
ation. We may venture to fay, that- where corrt 
will grow, Hqlly will thrive abundantly; and 
Holly hedges feem to be peculiarly well adapted 
to an arable country t for, being of flow growth^ 
and its perfpiration being comparatively fmall, the 
Holly does not fuck the land (as the Countryman's 
phrafe is), and thereby rob the adjoining corn of 
ifis nourifliment, fo much as the Hawthorn ; which, 
if fuffered to run up to th^t unpardonable heighty 
and to ilraggk abroad to that ihameful widfhy ac« 
which we frequendy fee it, is not much left per- 
nicious, in its eifcfts upon corn land, than the A(h 
itfelf. 

Th£ Furze is rather ah afliftant Hedge wood, 
tlran a ihrub which,, alone, will make a. feiice;^* 
Upon light barren land, however, where no other 
wood will grow to advantage, tolerable fences may 
be made with Furze alone. 

There is one material difadvantage of Furze, as 
a live Hedge wood i the branches are liable -t© be 

kiUcd 
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killed by fevere frofts, cfpccially if the plants fe 
fufiered to grow tall, branchy, and thin at the bot- 
tom, k follows, that the beft prefcrvativc againft 
diis malady is, to keep them cropped down low^ 
and bufby ; indeed, they are of little uie, as a 
ftnce, unlefs they W kept in that (lace. 

In Norfolk, it is a pfadice, which of late years 
has become almoft univerfal, to fow Furze feed 
upon the top of the ditch bank ; efpecially when 
a new Hedge is planted. In a few years, the 
Furzes get up, and become a (helter and defence 
to the young quick; and, afllfted by the high 
ditch bank prevalent in that country, afford a 
comfortable (helter to catde in winter; befides 
Applying, at every fall, a conliderable quandty of 
Fanuhoufe fuel* 



SECTION THB SECOND. 

METHOD AND TIME OP PLANTING 
HEDGEROWS. 

i THE FENCEWOOD. The methodvaries 
with the foil, and the time with the fpecies of 
wood to be planted. 

In 
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!w a low level country, ditches become ufeftil, 
as main dxains to the adjoining inclofores ; butj iti $: 
dry upland (ituation^ drains are lefi wanted 1 and 
here thi! Planter has it in choice> whether he Will 
plant with or without a ditch. ^ 

. Ths prevailing cuftom, taking the kingdom* 
throughouti is to plant with a lhaUowtlitch> laying 
the plants in a leaning pofhire againft the firft f^ut 
turned upfide down^ covering their roots with the* 
heft of the culdvated mold, and raifing a bank 
over them, with the remainder of the excavated 
earth of the ditch, without any regard being had^ 
to the wetnefs or drynefs of the lituationi It is a 
ftriking fedt, indeed, that in the valeof Gloucefter— 
where large plots of naturally rich land are chilled 
with furface wateo and reduced to little value^ 
entirely thro* a want ofproper (ewers i^nd ditches-*^* 
it is the cuftom to plant Hedges with a paltry grip 
of twelve to fifteen, inches deep ^ while in Norfolk • 
—a dry (andy country, where the natural abibr* 
bency of the flibftratum is feldom or ever fatiatcd 
—it is the univerfal praftice to raifc Hedges with 
what b there called a <^ (ix-ibot dyke $** and, when 
fre(b made, they frequently run from fix and a half 
to feven feet ; meafuring from the bottom of the 
ditch to the top of the bank. 

. Vou I. F What 
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. What nniy appear equfldtyextraoixlinary; to(h* 
iirft of die kingdom, the Norfolk Hufbandmen,: 
ihAtadf of {daiitmg the quick at the foot of the 
bttnk^ amteg the com mold, lay it in, ntbr the- 
top of their wall-like bank> among thie crudte: 
earthy taken out of the lower part of the ditch. It 
iieduncomrtooniight, however, in that countfjr, 
to ice the febeof the bank, with the qmckiets> it 
contains^ w&iHed down, by beating rains, for rod$^ 
together. :-Neverthelefs, if the pbnts elcape this 
accident, ith aftonifhing to fee the progrefs they 
i*itt ibmctimcs make, for a few firft years after 
fflariting. Bttt^ as the roots enlarge, they become 
Qonfindd fbr want of room to range in ; and the 
bank natural moldering down by nme> they are 
Ifcft naked and eiqpoied. It is common to fee. 
youtig pl&nts hanging, with their heads downward, 
agaanft the face of the bank ; and the mold con- 
ttfiutng tb crumble away from d^eir roots, they of 

cotiife dtap finally into the ditch. 

* 

* if we examine the unbroken flourifbing Hddg^ 
of that country, of fifteen, tweitty, and Airty* 
years Handing (for many fuch there are, efpedtiUy 
in the Fh*g Hundreds) j we (hall -find them tJrfnly 
rooted among the corn mold at Ae foot of At 
bank. Nevcrthclefs, the Norfolk farmers, in- 
general, arc fo clofcly wedded to the foregoing 

'Jjrafticcji 
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)yra6Hce, that no arguments are fufficient to coa>* 
Vince them of Itk improprietjfi 

We confcfs ourfelrcs fjartial to the fuperior abili- 
ties of the Norfolk Hufbandmen, in their general 
management of rural afiairs; and we hold efta-* 
blifhed praAices in Hulbandry as things too refpec- 
table to be wholly condemned widiout a full and 
candid examination : we will therefore endeavour, 
in as few words as poflibIe> to place the Norfolk 
prafticc of planting Hedges in its proper light. 

ThIirx are not, ^eherally fpeaking, aojr wood* 
lands in Norfolk. The Hedges, it is true, eJ^* 
ciaUy of the eaftem part of the county, are Al|» 
much too full, of wood, chiefly pollards. There 
are fome few dmber groves^ fcatcercd here and 
there : but we find none of thole cxtenfive tr»&s 
of coppice or underwood, in that qpunty, which 
we fee in other parts of the kingdom : confe* 
quendy^ the planter of Hedges experiences a 
Icarcity of materials for temporary dead fences, 
having ncidier fiakes^ eiders^ nor rails^ tp make 
them widi* Fortunately for him^ however, die 
Jail is of fuch a nature ^a light iand^ loam of 
great depths without a fmgle ftonc to check the 
fpade), that by digging a deep trench, and raifmg 
axxK)und with the £;)ilf none pf .thofc materials are 

F 2 wanted. 
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wanted. The face of the bank being carried up- 
right, and a little brulhwood fct along the top of 
it, a fufficient fence is formed ; while the depth of 
the ditch prevents catde from browzing upon the 
young plants. By this means. Hedges are raifed in 
Norfolk at a trifling expence, compared with the 
great coft bellowed upon them m fome .counties ; 
where two rows of pofb and rails arc ufed, by way 
of temporary fences. But the difficulty in raifing 
a live hedge, in the Norfolk manner, arifes from 
the want of a proper place to plant the quickfets in. 
If it be put in, towards the top of the bank, as is 
ufually done, the evil confequences abovementioned 
follow: if, on the contrary, it be laid in, near the 
bottom, the fuperincumbent preflure of the bank, 
and the want of moifture in this part of it, render 
die progrcfs of the young plants (low, for the firft 
three or four years j while thofe above, having 
lOofe made ground for their fibres to ftrike among, 
atid having a fiifficicnt fvipply of moifture coUefted 
from every fhower, by the brufh hedge, flourifh 
apace i until the roots having grown too large for 
the bank, or the upper part of the bank itftlf 
having been waJhed down or moldered away, their 
career is ftopt, at a time when thofe below, having 
ftruggled thro' the bank, and finding an ample 
lupply of air, moifture, and rich cultivated foil, to 
work among, are, in their turn, beginning to thrive ; 
and their main roots being firmly fixed in the foil ' 

itfclf. 
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icfelf^ there b no fear of their afterwards reqeiving 
a check. 

Thus it appears, that the Norfolk method has ' 
its advantage, as being cheap, with a diiodvantage, - 
arifing from the want of a proper place to put the 
plants in. 

This is eafily obviated by planting with an^ 
OFFSET i that IS— inftead of continuing the face 
of the bank with one unbroken flope— to fct it 
back a few inches, lb as to form a break or fhelf^ 
where the quickfets are planted ; for the obvious 
purpofe of givmgthe young plants afufficientfup- . 
ply of moifture, air, and pafturage, until their 
roots have had time to extend themfelves to the 
adjoining inclofures. 

This method of raifing a Hedge is not a mere 
theoretical dedudioQ, but has been pra6tifed with 
fucceis, in different parts of the kingdom ; and^ 
in a foil free from ftone^ and other ohftruftions of 
the fpade, it b perhaps, upon the whole, the moft 
eligible pra6Uce« 

But the beft live hedges we remember to have 
(een,in any part of this kingdom, grow m the neigh- 
bourhood of Pickering, in the North Riding of 
yo^*|dbire, Thefa Hedges ftand nea^^ly upon level 
F i ground^ 
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ground^ with little or no bank or ditch ; fo that f ho 
plants have free range for pafturage, on both fides ; 
the (hallow trenches, by which the quickfccs have 
been planted, being now grown up ; having, it is 
probable, never been fcoured out 'fince they were 
made. Indeed, the afiiftance of a ditch is not 
wanted; no temporary fence whatever being rcqui- 
fite to be made, when the hedge is topped : the 
ftems themfelves are a fufficient barrier, (landing 
in rows, like the heads of piles, and in tbch cl6ie 
Older, that not a (heep, nor a hog, nor, in fome places^ 
even a hare, can creep between them. In a few 
yeai?, thole living piles thro^ out heads aftoniOi- 
ingly luxuriant, and every (ix or feven years afford 
an ample and profitable crop of bru(hwood ; and 
this without any expence whatever, except that of 
reaping it : whereas, in Norfolk, the renewal of the 
ditch and bank, when the hedge is cut down, is 
nearly equal to the firft coft; bcftdes the difad- 
vantage rcfulting' from cutting off all commu- 
nicadon with the inclofure on the ditch fide, and 
thereby robbing die hedge of half its natural 
food. 

Therefore, where a ditch is notneccfiary as a 
drain, and where the nature of the fub(iratum b fucb 
that it cannot be conveniently funk fufEciently deep 
to defend the young plants — the moll eligible 
method, in fuch a fituadon, is to plant the Hedge 

upon 
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i|pon ^ Lbvbi, Grqundi without either ^ank or 
ditch^ in the manner hereafter to be defcribed ; vhich 
method is now pradifed, in the neighbourhood 
^v^mmdonc^ with very promi^ng fu(f efi. 



Having ;bus endeavoured to ^dyce. firom 
actual pradipe what may be caUed the theory 
of raifmg Hedgesj we proceed to the appUc^^ 
tion^ 

From what has been (aid, it appears (hat there 
4re three di(ti|id methods ^ rufing a Live 
iiedg?: 

\. With a ditch and plain bank.. 

2. With a ditch and offset. 

3. Upon level ground. 

THzJlrJt has been already mentioned ; and being 
feoiifiar to every coiintrymani it is ncedleis to cni- 
large upon it here« 

. Thi /econd is to be praftifed^in wet ficuadons, 
where furface drains are warned^ and where the 
ditch is aecefiary tp be kept open ^ and likewife, in 
iiiy (ituations, where the fubfoil is fuch that a ditch 
«aa be conveniently funk deep epoi^h, to guard 
F4 the 
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the young plants, iq front, without an addtttbnal 
, fence, 

« 
Th2 manner of executing it is this : The ground 
may either be prepared by fallowing with the plow, 
or the work may be lined out upon the unbroken 
ground. In either cafe, the plants (hould be fet upon 
the na^ral kyel of the foil, and at the diftance of 
three to tweltre inches frdm the brink of the ditch. 
This, in ordinary fituations, ihould be about foiir 
feet, fay a quarter of a rod, wide at the top, and 
being brought to an angle at the bottom (or as near 
an angle as tools can bring it), its flope or fides 
ihould be about the fame dimenfions i the cavity of 
the ditch being made', as nearly as may be, an equi- 
lateral triangle. But, if the ditch be wanted as a 
main drain or common fewev, its width fhould be 
confiderably greater ; for, in this cafe, it cannot be 
feinted at the bottom, and mud therefore have a 
iufficfCDC width given it, at the top, to admit of its 
being made deep edough as a fence, and, at the iamc 
time, wide enough, at the bottom, to admit the giveiv 
current of water. The bank (hould rife in front, 
W!ith % dope fisnijar to that of the ditch i but as 
the back fliould be carried more upright at the foot^* 
fvelling out full towards the top, in order to admit 
the infertion of a bnoih hedge ; or, rather, if it ca<^ 
t)e conveniently had, a dwarf (takci^aiidreddec^ 

Hedgea 
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Hedge, which will cffcftually complcat the fence 
to the bank fide j in either cafe, if any ftraggling 
fpray overhang the young plants, it ftiould be trim- 
med ofii with fome fliarp inftrument, or be beaten 
flat with the back of a (hovel, to prevent its injuring 
thf tender flioots'. 

TtaE /iiri/ method, namely, planting without a 
ditch, is more particularly recommended for up- 
land (hallow ftony foils. In executing this, the 
ground muft be previoufly marked out, from four 
to (ix feet wide, be reduced to a fine tilth, and 
made perfeftly clean, cither by a whole fummer's 
fellow, repeatedly ftirred with the plow, or by cul- 
tivating upon it, in a hufbandlike manner, a crop 
of Turnips, or, which is perhaps better, a crop of 
Potatoes ; e(pecially if a little dung can be conve- 
niently allowed them. At the approach of winter, 
the (oil being fine and clean, and the crop, if 
any, off, gather it up into a highifh round ridge or 
land, and thus let it lie till the time of plandng ; 
when, opening a trench upon the ridge or middle of 
the land, either with the (padc or the plow, infert 
the plants, upright, filling in the mold, and pref- 
fing it gently to the roots, in the common nurfcry 
manner. 

The fame precautions (hould be obferved, in 
planting quickfets, that have bee/i already recom* 

meoded 
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mended, under the article Training s namety^th^ 
plants (hould be forted, as to thefr (ize, and Ihoqld 
l)e either cut off within a few inches of the groun^lj 
w he pruned up to fing^ ftems. 

The difiance ihould be regulated by the age and 
llrength of the plants \ from four to fix inches is 
the ^fual diftance \ but if the plants hsiire been pir« 
vioufly tr^iplanted froia the feed bccii as they 
caight in general to be» and have acquired four or five 
years of age and ftrength, as we would always wifli 
they (hould^ from fix to nine inches is ^ near 
enough* 

, The ufual time of flanting is during the 
luring months of February^ March^ and April s 
andy for the Hawthorn, the Crab, and the Aqqatics, 
this is at leafl the mod convenient leafon; but, for 
the Holly, as will be found under that article, in 
the Alphabet or Plants, fummcr is the pro-, 
percft time of planting. 

Where much Jiubing is required, aod hands 
fcarce, the foundations of the banks may be laidj^ 
;^iy time in winter, wd left to fettle, undl the time 
of planting, 

* 

Thus far, we have been ipeal^ng of railing 

Single Hedges, whether of Hawthorn, CrabBufli, 

or 
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iMrHoUy; we will now £iy a word or two/ as tq (he 
piethod of raifing the Holly under the Crab or 
Hawthorn. This may be done two ways ; either 
by ibwing the berries^ when the quick is planted ; 
or by inicrtmg the pkpts them(el\res^ the enfuing 
mrdfummen The firfl: is by much the fimplefi:, 
and perhapSj upon the whole, the beft method^ 
The feeds may either be fcattercd arpong the roots 
of the deciduous plants, or be fown in a drill in 
front of them: and if plants of Holly be put in, 
they may either be planted between thofe of the 
Crab, &c« or otherwife in front, in the quincunx 
manner; the ublet of the offset, when a ditch is 
piade ule of^ being left broad for that purpofe. 

If the Furze be made ufe of, as an afliftant 
Hedge wood, it is better to fow the feed on the 
tack of the bank,' than upon the ttf of it i for, in 
this cafe, it is more apt to overhang the young 
plants, in the face of the bank ; while, in the other> 
it is better fituated, to anfwer the purpofe intended 2 
namely, that of guarding the back of the bank, as 
well as of preventing its being torn down by cattle. 
The mctliod of fowing the feed is this : Chop a 
drill, with a fharp fpade, about two thirds of the way 
up the back of the bank, making the cleft gape as 
wide as may be, fo as not to break off the lip ; and 
having the feed in a quart bottle, ftopt with a cork 
and goofc QuUlj or with a perforated wooden ftop« 

per. 
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per, trickle it along the drill 5 covering it by means 
of a broom, drawn gently above, and over, the 
mouth of the drill. This is better than clofing 
the drill entirely with the back of the fpadc, the 
feeds being fufficicntly covered, without being fliut 
up too dole, while the mouth of the drill is left 
open, to receive the rain water which fails on tho 
top of the bank. One pound of feed will fow 
about forty ftatute rods. What in Norfolk is 
oalled the French feed is the bed, as the plants from 
this feldom mature their feeds, in this country ; and 
conftqucntly are lefs liable to fpread over the ad- 
joining incloiiire. It may be had at the feed IhopSji 
in London, for about fifteen pence a pound,. 

If a fence be required of Furze alone, a fimilar 
drill fliould be fown on the other fide of the bank ; 
and when the plants arc grqwn up, the fides fhould 
^e cut alccpnately. 



II. Thus much as to planting the Pence i wc 
now proceed to the method of planting HEDGE- 
ROW TIMBER, It has already been given in 
opinion, that no fituation whatever is better adapted 
to the raifing of fliip timber, than Hedges j and 
we are clearly of opinion, that, in thefe alone, a 
fufficicnt fupply, of crooked timbers at leaft, might 
b^ raifcd, to furnifh perpetually the Navy of Great 

Britain^ 
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Britain* It is a ftriking faA^ that in Norfolk, 
where there is very little Oak, except what groy^ 
in thr Hedges, atid even in thefe, for one timber 
tree there are ten pollards, yet the country ex«^ 
periences no want of Oak timber. 

But while we recommend the Oak, as eligible 
to be planted in Hedges, we condemn, as unfit for 
that purpofe^ every other tree (except, • perhaps, 
the Aquatics in a marfh, the Beech and Pine tribe 
upon a barren mountain, or the Elm where Oak 
has lately occupied the foil) and more eipecially 
the A(h i not only as being the greatcft enemy to 
the farmer, but becaufe the excellency of Afli 
timber arifes from a length of ilem, and clcannefs 
of grain : groves, therefore, and not Hedges, arc 
the natural fituation of the AHi. 

The method of railing the Oak in Hedges, may 
either be by fowing the acorns, or planting the 
feedlings, at the time of planting the fence wood : 
we would wifh to recommend the praftice of 
both i namely, to plant a well rooted thriving 
nurfery plant (fuch as has previoufly been tapped 
and tranlplanted) at the diftance of every ftatute 
rod I and, at the fame time, to dibble round each 
plant three or four acorns, to guard againft a mif- 
carnage, and to give the judicious woodman 9 
choice in the propereft plant to be ti^ined. 

Tiiis 
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This diftahce may be objcAcd to^ as being t66 
dofe 5 and fo it may in a deciduous Hedge ; butj 
HI a Holly Hedge, we would not wilh to fee Oaks 
fhmd at a greater diftance; (or, fnuated in a Hedge^ 
they have unlimited room to Ipread oil eiAer fide ; 
and, by ftandirig near each otheri they are more 
fikely to throw out main branches^ fit fcft (hip 
dmber, than they would if they had full head room. 
For thb reafon^ it might not be amifs to plant at 
e^ry half rod, and, when the Hedge is perceived 
to begin to fufier, to thin them in the manner moft 
conducive to the ends proposed, holding jointly in 
view the Fenc?e and the Timber. 
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V 

DEFENDING THE YOUNG PLANTS. 

LITTLE more remains to be iaid uppn thi* 

head. The ditch, bank, and dwarf hedge have 

already been fully defcribcd ; and this is by much 

the cheapeft, and a very efFcftual, method, where 

it can be conveniently pradifed j but where the 

nature of the foil is fuch, that a ditch fufficiendy 

deep, to defend the young plants, cannot be funk 

but at too great an expence, fome other expedient 

muft be fought fox. 

Posts 
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. PtosTs and iiAk, wound with bufhcs in A« York- 
ftan mafiMTy. Me an efiMhial fence i but they arte 
cxpenfive in die cxirtAft. 

Ik Surrey and Kent» the prevaiUng pra%ce is to 
fet a ftroi^ ftake^and-edder. Hedge hebiisi' t!he 
quickfcts, and throw rough bufhes into a IhaBow 
ditch» in front : this in a coppice-wood country 
may be done at a reafonable expencc i but it is by 
QO means effedfcuaL 

In fomeplacesy wattle Hedges are ufed ; 4md in. 
others furze faggot^ (ct in ck>fe order, are found 
eiSedlua], for this purpoie : m (hort, ^moft every; 
country aftbrds its own peculiar materials^ and e vety 
judicious planter will endeavour to find out thofe 
whidi are mod eligible for the given fituatioju . 



SECTION THE FOURTH. 

THE METHOD OF TRAINING. 

MUCH, very much indeed, depends upon this . 
part of the bufinels: neverthelefs, it is the com- 
mon idek of planters of hedges, everywhett, that, 
ha^g performed the bufmeis of fkmingt and 

having 
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Laving made a fence tibifficient to gOt^rd the pbOts^ 
atthedmeofplan€ifig^/iMf-iw€isj^|i<i; theitfil 
is of courfe left to natW£^ illd chaiKe. / - 

Ths repairing of the fence ) 

Tb£ clewing, &c. of the plants ; and the 

TRiMMmo or pruning them j art not however 
Icfs necefTary operations, than the planting and 
fencing; for without proper attention to thofe, the 
expence bellowed upon thefc is only (6 mVicli* 
thrown away. A fingle gap, elpecially where fheep 
arc to be fenced againft, may caufe to' be undone^ 
in half an hour, what has been doing for two or 
three years. 

Ik thb point of view, a deep ditch fence is pre- 
ferable to one raifed upon the ground ; provide 
the ditch be kept pointed i for without this pre- 
caution, a ditch, unleis it be very deep indeed, 
muft not be depended upon, as a fence, either 
againft cattle or fheep : but neither the one nor 
the other will truft themfelves in a ditch, without a 
bottom for them to ftand upon ; nothing, indeed, 
is more terrible to them ; efpecially if part of the 
mold be formed into a fharp banklet, placed on 
the outer brink of the ditch. 

Hares are great enemies to young Hedges : a 
ditch fence is the beft prcienrative againft them 

(paling 
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(paling dr other clofc ii^Aces only excepted). Ail 
bfis(6€^ however, is &vdrable td them ; they will 
run along it, luid crop the jdants from end to end : 
therefore, where hares are numerous, a tufted 
branch of Furze, Thorns, HoUf, or other rough 
wood, ihould be ftuck, here and there, iqxm th^^ 
pktform, to prevent their running along it* 

l^itE next bufmefs is wsBOiito, either widi the 
lioe or by hand; the former is more eligible, where 
it can be ufcd; as breaking the earth about the 
roots of the plants is of great fervice. 

Fern is a great enemy to young hedge plants ; 
it is difficult to be drawn by hand, without en^ 
dangering the plants s and, being tough, it is 
equally difficult to be cut with the hoei and, if 
cut, will prcfcndy fpring up again. The beft 
manner of getdng rid of it, when grown to a head, is 
to give the ftem a t\tift, near the root, and let the 
top remain on, to wither and die,, by degrees : this 
inotjOQly prevents its immediate fpringings but, to 
ail appearance, deftroys the root. 

Thistles, docks, and other tall weeds, arc 
equally injurious to dlie tender plants, in robbmg 
them of their noiiriibment, and drawing them tip 
we)s»k,and flendcr, or fmothcring them out^ght, if 
not timely relieved l^y the fettering hand of the 

Vol. I. G planter* 
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planter. Even the gmlles arc offcnfive, and 
ihould be extirpated^ with all die care and attention 
neceflafy in a ftcd bed or nurfery* 

Nor is it enough to defend the young plants 
from animal and vegetable intruders; the plants 
themfclves niuft, by judicious pruning, be taught 
how to grow, fo as to beft anfwer the purpofe for 
whieh they ai-c intended. 

The Hawthorn is naturally a ihrubby plant, 
throwing out ftrong lateral (hoots, down clofe to 
the ground ; more elpecially when planted by the 
fide of a ditch, which, by giving room, Avors 
this propenfjty. Thefe horizontal branches, of 
courfe, draw oflf their fliare of nourifhment from 
the root j which nourilhmcnt would be better ex- 
pended upon the more upright fhoots. They are, 
at the fame rime, in the weeder's way, and, by 
draggling acrols the ditch, become a temptation 
to cattle. They fliould, therefore, from rime to 
time, be ftruck off with a (harp inftrument, either 
of the hook or the fabre kind. 

« 
Ik performing this, one rule muft be obfervedt 
invariably s that is, to leave the .under ihoots the 
longeft, tapering >the hedgeling upwards; being 
very carefulj however^ not to top the leading 
ihoots; forj by doing this^ the upward tendency 

of 
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f^f the hedge v^ill be checked -, and, while its face 
is kept pruned in the manner her^ defcribedi 
there is no fear of its becoming thin at the bottom. 

Thus far we have been peaking of die method 
of training the Single Hedge, whether of Crab 
or Hawthorni In raifing the HotLv, under either 
of thefe plants, a different kind of pruning is ne- 
ctffkff t for, notwithftahding the Holly will ftrug- 
gle, in a furprizing manner, under the (hade and 
drip of other plants, yet the more air and head 
room it is allowed, the greater progrefs it will 
make. In this eafe, therefore, the'deciduous plants 
Ihould be pruned to (tngle fbems, in the nurfery 
manner ; for all that is required of thefe is ftrength 
and tailnefsi the Holly being a fufficient guard at 
the bottom. 

This ipay b^ thought an endlefs bufinefs, by 
thofe who have not pradifed it s but is it not 
equally endlefs to prune the young plants of a nur« 
fery? And we here beg leave to reimnd the 
young planter, that if he does not pay that care 
and attention to his^edgelings, in every ftag« of 
the bulinefs, a^ he does to his nurfery rows, he is a 
Granger to his own intereft. The advantage of 
obtaining a live fence, en a certainly, in feven or 
eight years, compared with that of taking the chance 
of one, in fifteen or twenty, is fcarccly to be done 
G 2 away 
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away by any cxpence whatever, bcftowcd upon 
planting and training it. 

We are, indeed, fo fully imprefled with this 
idea, that we believe every Gentleman would find 
his account in having even his lingle Hedges 
trained with naked ftems, in order that they might 
the fooner arrive at the defirable ftatc above de- 
fcribed,— -^? range of living piles. We wifh to be 
tinderftood, however, that we throw this out as a 
hint to thofe who wilh to excel in whatever they 
undertake, rather than to recommend it, as a 
praftice, to Hedge planters in general. 

Nevertheless, wc recommend, in general 

terms, and in the ftrongeft manner, to keep the 

face of a young Hedge proned, in the manner above 

defcribed : or, if the plants be browzed by catde, 

or otherwife become (tinted and Ihrubby, to have 

them cut down, within a few inches of the ground i 

and by this and cvefy other method promote, as 

much as pofllble, their upward growth. It is 

ibme time before a young Hedge becomes an 

ab^lutc fence, againft rcfolute ftock; and the 

ttiorteft way of making it a btind^ is, by encouraging 

its 'upward growth, to raifc it high enough to pre*- 

vent their looking over it ; and, by trimming it on 

the fidesi to endeavour to render it thick enough, 

to prevent their feeing through itj giving \t 

thereby 
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thereby (he appearance^ at leall> of a perfeft 
^nce. 

A HiDGs> pruned with naked ftems, itqxnresa: 
different treatment, to perfedt it as a fence. As 
ibon as the ftems have acquired a fuificieht liabi- 
lity, they ihould be cut off, hedge height i and, in 
order to give additional ftiffnefs, as well as to bring 
the live ftakes into drill, fome ftrong dead ftak^ 
ihould be driv'en in, here and there. This done, 
jthe whole fhould be tightly eddered together, near 
the top. As an adequate fence again|b horned 
catdc, the ^ems arc required to be of considerable 
thicknefs; but as a fufficient reftraint to iheep 
only, ftrong plants may be thus preated, a few years 
after planting j efpecially thofe of theOrab bulh. 
Upon a iheep farm, pruning the plants would be 
eligible, were it only for the purpoie of getting 
their heads out of the way of their moil dangerous 
enemies, 

$£CTION THE FIFTH, 

MANAGjEMENT OF GROWN HpDGEr 
ROWS. 

I. MANAGEMENT of the HEDGE. There 
}s one general rule to be obferved, in this buiinefs ; 
^^cut often : for the countryman's maxim is a good 
fine ;~" Cut thorns and have thorns/* 

G 3 Th« 
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Thx proper length of time between the cuttings 
(depends upon the plant, the foil, and other cir- 
Cumftances : eight or tea years may be taken a^ 
die medium age, at which the Hawthorn is cut in 
moil countries. 

In Nqrfolk, however, the Hedges are feldom cut 
under twelve to fifteen years ; and are fometimes 
fuffered to rqn twenty and even thirty years, with-^ 
out cutting! The confequence b, the ftronger 
plant; have, by that time, arrived at a tree-like 
fize, while the underlings are overgrown and fuf«^ 
fi)cated ♦ : the number of ftcms 3xe reduced in pro- 
portion, and, at that age, it is hazardous to fell the 
few which remain* 

, In Surrey and Kent, feven or eight years old is 
the ufual age at which the Farmers cut down their 
Quickfet Hedges : and, in Yorkfliirc, they are 
frequently cut fo young as five or fix. This may 
be one reafon of the excellency of the Yorkfliire 
Hedges } for, vinder this courfe of treatment, every 
ilem^ whether flxong or weak, has a fair chance ; 
the weak ones are enabled to withstand fo fbort a 
ftruggle, while the large ones are rather invigo- 
rated,- than chefkcd, by fuch rimely crppping. 

• Fpr a remarkable iofoince of this, fee. Mid. J^con. 
Vol.ll.p. 38i. 

With 
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With refpe£t to Acfrft cuttings this alfo muft 
be ginded by circumftances ; a full-ftcmmed 
thriving Hedge may ftand from twenty to thirty 
yearsj between the planting and the firft falls but, 
if the plants get mofly^ or grow flirubby and flat- 
topped^ or put on any other appearance of being 
difeafed or (tinted ; or, if they are unequal in 
ftrength^ fo that the weaker are in danger of fuf- 
ferings or, if a young Hedge be much broken 
into g^ps, or any other way rendered defe&ive as a 
fence, the fooner it is cut down the better ; for 
tinie will not mend it, and tampering with it will 
make it worfe : whereas cutting it down, within a 
few inches of the ground, will give a falucary relief 
to the roots, and the frefh (hoots will furni(h a full 
fupplyof (tenlsi without which qo H^ge can be 
deemed perfcft. 

The ufual time of cutting is during the (pring 
months of February, March, April. The Haw- 
thorn, however, may be cut any time in winter i 
9nd it is obfervable, that the (hoots from the f);ooU 
of Hedges cut in May, when the leaves were break-. 
ii>g forth, have been equally as ftrong as tho(e 
from Hedges felled early in the (pring^ This lato 
felling, however, is not recommend^ as a praAice i 
(he brulh wood, cut out at that time, being of te& 
Ysilue, than ^t which is que when the fap is dav^ 

G4 T«« 
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The methods if cutting are various^ In Surrey 
ahd Kent, the general praftiee is to fell to dto 
ground, fcour out the ditch, fet a ffiake-rand-cdder 
Hedge behind or partially upon the ftubs^and throw 
fome roujgh thorns into the ditch. 

In Norfolk, there are two ways praftifcd: one, 
\xy cut within a few inthes of the face of the bank^ 
itmake the ditch and bank^^ and fet a brulh hedge 
as for the original planting ; tfie other is called* 
Buckfialltng: which is to leave ftems, about two 
feet long, — ^without repairing the bank or fetting a 
Hedge \ and only (hovelling out the beft of the 
mold of the ditch, to form the bottoms of dui^- 
hills with. This is a much cheaper way than the 
other, and where the Hedge ftands at the foot of 
the bank, and remains full ftocked with ftems, it 
is not ineligible } efpecially if a few of the flen- 
dereft of the old (hoots be layered in, between the 
bank and the ftems,. and kept there by a coping 
fod, taken from the foot of the back of the bank : 
but when the roots lie high in the bank, and are of 
courie more or le{^ expofed by the ibil's mol« 
dcring away from them into the ditch, fuch treat- 
ment is deftrudHye to the H^dge ; which, in thi^ 
cale^ requires to be ci|t doi^n, within a few inches 
of Ac roots, every cigh^ or an years, the ditch co 
be fcoured, and the* bank to be faced and made 
^ncible, by a brufh Hedge. This circumftance, 

alone^ 
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alone, furniflies fufficient argument agairift planting 
})igh in the bank. 

Im Hertfordlhire, Glouceftcrftirc, and ,{bmc 
parts of Yorklhire, Plajhing is much in ufc. This 
is done by cutting the larger ftems, down to the 
ftub^ and topping thole of a middling fize^ hedge 
height, by \^ay of ftakes> between which the moft 
flcnder are interwoven, in the watde manner, to 
fill up Lhe interfticcs, and give an immediate live 
fence. If live (lakes cannot be had, dead ones are 
uiually driven in their ftead : and, in order to keep 
the plafhers ii\ their places, as well as to bring the 
ftakes into a line ^d ftifien the whole, it is cufto^ 
mary, in moft places, to edder fuch Hedges. 

If the ftems, alone, are not fufficient as a fende, 
this method of treatment may, in fome cafes, be 
eligible; provided it be properly executed : much, 
however, depends upon the manner of doing it : 
many good Hedges have been (poilcd by plafhing. 
The plalhers (hould be numerous, and fhould be 
trimmed to naked rods, in order that their fpray 
may not incommoije the tender (hoots from the 
j^ob below * : they fhould be laid in an afcending 

dircftion, 

' * The moft e^c^uat method of preventing this eyiU-*- at well u 
^hit arifin^ from live (lakes throwing out bu(hy tops, to the injury 
of the ihoots from the lower ((ubs^ — ^is tp drive a line of dead fUkes^ 

a few 
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dircftion, fo that dicy may be bent without nick^ 
ing at the root, if pofTible : fuch as will not ftoop, 
without danger of breaking, fhould be nicked with 
an upward^ not with a downward ftroke: that, if 
properly done, gives a tongue which condudts the 
rain water from (he wound i tbU, ^ mouth to catch 

However, in cafes where tixcjiems (land regular, 
j^nd are, in thcn^felves, ftifF enough for a Fence, 
or where they can be readily made fo, by driving 
large ftakes in the vacancies aqd weak places, 
plafhing, and every other expedient, ought to be • 
difpenfed with ;— where, upon examihation, the 
ftems arc found infufficient, it is generally the beft 
praAice to fell the whole to the ground^ aqd train 
^ fct of new o^e?, 

In cafe of gaps or vacancies too wide to bft 
filled up by the natural branches of the contiguous 
ftools, they (hould be filled up by layering the 
neighbouring young (hoots, the firft or fecond yea^* 
^fccr fcilin^ j being careful to weed and mirfe up 
the young layers, until they be out of harm's way. 
If fuch vacancies be numerous, \t^ is beft to keep, 

a few inches from the line of fluhs, and to ^rind the ph fliers among 
thcfe ftakes ; thus ijaving the youn^ fliouts a free air to tife in» 
ancJ, at the fame time, forming': a live hedge to protect them. Scq 
iBore cf this method of pla&inj, ia A^id. EcoN. Vol. I. p. 91. 

the 
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l^e whole Hedge^ let its fitOation be what it mzy, 
nimmed low^ in order to give air aii4 headroom to 
the layerSt 

All fallen Hedges, whether layered or not, 
ihould ht pruned on the fides, the (irft and fecond 
years aftdr felling ; at the fame time weeding out 
the brambles, thiftles, docks, and every other wr^/, 
whether herbaceous or ligneous; which, by crouds 
ing the bottom, prevent the young branches from 
uniting, and interweaving with each other. 

The proper time for performing this, is when 
the thiftles are breaking into blow, before their 
feeds have acquired a vegetative body. The large 
Spear Thiftle (Carduus Lanceolaius)^ fo mifchie- 
Yous in youpg Hedges, anti fo confpicuouOy re« 
proachful to f he Farmer, when its feeds are iiif* 
fered to be blown about the country, is a biennial 
plant, which does not blow till the fecond year; 
when, having produced its feed, the root dies : it 
is therefore unpardonable to neglefb takmg this in 
the crifisi for, by fo doing, the whole race be- 
comes at o|ice extirpated. 

The fitteft inftrument for the purpofe of ftrikiiig 
off the fide (hoots, and for weeding, is a long hook* 
9f rather a long ftrait blade with a hooked point, 
Y^hich is cpnvenicnt for cutting out the brambles 

and 
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and weeds, that grow in the middle of thcHcdge| 
as well as for othe;r purpofes. We will venture tQ 
fay, that whoever puts this piece of huibandry in 
praftice once, wjll not neglcd doing it a fecond 
time ; the ufes, as well as the neatncfs> reflilnng 
(rom it arc numerous, and the expence of pe^r 
ibrming it little or nothing. 

" If the Hedge be intended to run up, either a$4| 
fource of ufefiil materials, or as a (helter in grais- 
land inclofures, the leading (hoots fhould not be 
touched ; nevcrthelefs, it ought, in thcfe two early 
trimmings, to be kept thin towards the top, leav- 
Tng it to fwpll out thicker towards the bottom : 
but if it be intended to be kept down, as we have 
already faid it ought fo be, between arable in- 
clofures, the leading fliqots (hoyld be cropped low^ 
both the firft and the fecond year 5 in order to 
check its upwarH tendency, and give it a dwarfifl> 
habit ; and the cropping muft be repeated^ froni 
time to time, as occafioq may require, 

A Hedge under this treatment becomes a peur 
petual Fence, and its duration might be deemed 
cverlafting. The age of the Hawthorn is pro- 
bably unknown ; but fuppofing that it will bear to 
be felled every ten years, for two hundred years, 
during which rime there wtU be twenty falls of wood 
(what a mountainous pile for one flip of tend Jtnd 

pne 
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one fct of roots to produce !) may we hbt be allow- 
ed to fuppofe, t;||at a fimilar hedge, kept in a 
dwarfifh ftate (in which date its produce, and con- 
fequcntly its exhaulHon, could not be 6nc tenth 
fo much as that in the former fuppofition) would 
live to the age of three or four hundred years ? 
Tenants have only a temporary property in the 
hedges of their refpeftive farms; and it is the bu- 
finefs of landlords, or their agents, to fee that they 
are properly treated. The value of an eftate is 
heightened, or depreciated, by the good or bad 
ftate of its^ fences ; which, it is well known, are 
cxpenfive to raife, and, when Once let down, arc 
difficult to get up again. 

With refpeft to the rou^b and the worn-out 
Hedges, which conftitute a large majority pf the 
Hedges of this country, it is upt an eafy matter to 
lay down any prccife rules of. treatment. If the 
ground they grow in be Efficiently moift, they 
may be helped by felling, and layering, in the man* 
ner already dcfcribed, or by filling up the vacan- 
cies with young quicks, or with the cuttings of fal- 
low, elder, &c. &c. firft dearing the ground from 
ivy, and other encumbrances ; but, in a dry bank, 
which has been occupied by the roots of trees and 
(hrubs for ages, and which, by its fituation, throws 
off the rain wafer that falls upon it, there can be 
little hope either of plants or cuttings taking to ^- 
vantage. The 
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The beft alTiftance chat can be given, in this 
cafe> is to drive flakes into the^acancies, and in* 
terweave the neighbouring boughs between the 
ftakes> training them in the elpalier manner ; or^ 
if the vacancies be wide, to plafh tall boughs int^ 
themi 

TrtEst, however^ il-e only temporary relief j 
for, if the bodies of the plants themfclves be fuffercd 
to run up, and to draw the nourishment from the 
plafhers^ the breaches will foon be opened again, 
and it will be found difficult to fill them up a 
iecond dme : the only way by which to render this 
method of treatment in any degree lafling, is, to 
keep the whole hedge trimmed, as fnug and low as 
the purpofe for which it is intended wiU permit i 
weeding it with the fame care as a young Hedge. 
By this means the vacancies in rime will grow up, 
and one regularly interwoven fur&ce will be 
formed. 

After all, however, an old worn-out H^dge, 
with all the care and attention that can be be« 
flowed upon it, cannot continue for any length 
of time i and whenever it vei^es upon the laft 
fhge of decline, it is generally the beft manage- 
ment to grub it up at once, and raife a new 
one in its place $ otherwife the occupier muft be 
driven, in the end, to the humiliating and dif- 

graceful 
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graceful expedient of patching with dead Hedge* 
work« 

We arc happy in having it in our power to (ajr, 
that the pradice of replanting Hedges has, of late 
years, become prevalent in a county which has 
long taken the lead in many important depart- 
ments of hulbandry; and, although we have had 
occafion to cenfure Ibme of its pradices^ with rcf- 
pedt to Fences, we have great pleafure in giving to 
it due praiie, in this particular s we fpeak of the 
county of Norfolk. The bcft way is to level the 
old bank, about michaelmas, in order that the 
mold may be thoroughly moiftened by the win- 
ter's rains, and tempered by the frofts. The 
roots and pld ftems will, in general, more than 
repay the expence of grubbing and levelling, and 
when the old ftools are numerous, and fuel is dear, 
will, ibmetimes, go a good way towards raifing the 
new Fence. One great advantage^ arifing from 
this praAice, in an arable country, is doing away 
the crookedneis of old Hedges. 

Thbrb is one general rule to be obferved, in re* 
newing a Hedge in this manner, which is to plant 
a ipecies of ^edgewood different from that which 
formerly occupied the foil ; and we know of no 
better change, after the Hawthorn, than the Crab 
tree and Holly. 

11. MANAGE- 
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11. MANAGEMENT OF HEDGEROW 
I'IMBER.— Thus, having mentioned the fcvcral 
ways of raifing and repairing L,ive Hedoes *, we 
now come to the training, and general treatment, 
of Hedgerow Timber : iarid, firft, as to the young 
Oaks, which we recommended to be planted witli 
the Hedgewodd. 

THE..moft ehgiblc length of ftem has been 
mentioned to be from fifteen to twentyfivc feet -, 
and, with due attention to.their leading (hoots, there 
will be litde difficulty in training .thein, on a good 
foil> to that or a greater height. If, by actidenc 
.or difeafe, the head be loft, the ftejn fhould be 
:takcn off at the ftub, and a frefh fhoot trained. 
However, in this cafe, if the Hedge be got to any 
confiderable height, it is beft to kt the ftump 
ftand, until the firft fall of the Hedgewood j for, 
then, the young tree may be travied with Ids 
difficulty. 

Next to the danger of the young trees fteing 
cropt by catde, is that of their being hurt by the 
Hedgewood : firft, from their being oyerhung and 

' • For farther remarks on this rubje£l> feeYaaK. E^qk. 
Art* Fences ; aud Mid. Econ. under the fame Title.. 

fmothercd. 
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(mothered amongft it ; fccondly, fix)m thdr being 
drawn up too tall and flcnder ; thirdly, from their 
being chafed agsunft the boughs by the wind ; andf 
laftly, from their ftems getting locked in between 
the branches, fo as to caufe an indenture m ^e 
ftem, and thereby render it liable to be broken off 
by the wind. The fimpleft way of guarding 
againft thefe evibs is, to keep the Hedgewood 
down to fence height; otherwife, great care and 
attention are requifite in training Hedge rimber^ 
Even ^in this cafe, the j^ts ihould be frequendy 
looked over,— to fee that the lower parts of them 
do not interfere with the ftems of the Hedgewood, 
-^to take oflT, as occafion may require, the lateral 
fhoots,«-«and to give fimplicity and ftrength to the 
leaders, until the plants have acquired a fufficient 
length of ftem. 

Whin this is obtained, it may not be amifs to 
endeavour to throw the general tendency of the 
head to one or the other fide of the Hedge, in 
order to give air and head room to the plants, and 
crookednejs to the timber. In fhort, if trees in 
Hedges are not treated with the fame attendon as 
thofe in Nurferies and Plantations, it were better 
not to plant them ; as they will become an encum- 
brance to the Hedge, without affording cither 
pleafi)re, or profit, to the planter, or his fucccflbrs* 

Vol. L H Whax 
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What remain now to be confidered are^ the 
<5rown Timbers, the Timber Stands, and the 
Pollards with which old Hedges zx^ frequently 
ftored. 

There b not a more abfurd practice;^ in the 
circle of rural affairs, than that of making^ Falli 
of Hedgerow Timber ; which is neither more 
nor lefs than for die woodoian to begin at pat epd 
of the Hedge, and hack down cyery timber -tree 
he comes at, whether full-grown, oyer-gwwn, or 
only half-grown, until he peaches the otI;ier. The 
impropriety is the lame, whether a young thriving 
i;ree be taken down before it has arrived at its full 
growth, or an dd one be fuffered to remam ftand-? 
ing, after it has entered upon the ftage of decline* 

A timbered cftate fhould frequently be gone 
over, by fome perfon of judgement j who, let the 
price and demand for timber be what they may. 
ought .to mark every tree which wears the ap- 
pearance of decay. If the demand be brLCk, and 
the price high^ he ought to go two fteps ferthcr, 
and mark not only fuch as are full grown, but fuch^ 
alfo, as are near pcrfedioni for the intercft of the 
money, the difencumbrance of the Hedge and ithc 
neighbouring young timljers, and the comparative 
advantages of a good market, are not to be 
bartered for any increafe of timber^ which can 

reafonatily 



MaJbuzhij he iCxpcAed fxxuQ wos in tiic kSt ftagc 
)Qfduar. growth. ... 

' • • ' ' ' 

* Thjsrb are men in dis kingdQm» vhOj from 
mifiii^n^igeniexit of their timber^ are xiow loiiogi 
rnmiaHy, very Ivindfoine incomes., The lofs of 
pnce which genei^y £bUows the;i3e&Iil of a higfi 
:o&r, .the certain lofs of inteneftj ;t^e d^cay of 
.iimfacr» zpd tbt ir^itfies anfing.feMiothe.eQCunb* 
.'fanacc.t)ffuUr^n>iMn(ttx:c8> are ircejtrieviihk kiflbj 
^hich fihofe ;«^have <be c^ jutd inaoagefpeot t£ 
itiflobQciiaoidd itidioufly.ca(kayi»]r4tQlaKQkl« 
- '. :\' ; ; r:.: * )\-^ (rz i i \ ' .: 

. ' Binr^ .while yifi: thus .hold .out the.tiiftdyaiUagdi 
k)f iidfeadng timber to itahd>imttfit.her)QTergro(wi]a 
at is far from ourintcntBon d> rocaommetidj op even 
iCOQn«enance> a presiature felHog>«-4Qf Hedgerow 
timbers tqorepacdci^ly : ibr akhough, in woods 
AiidciofeLgiroyes, a iucceedingcTOpraf^fapfingsmay 
<i«pf ir^ in Ibme degree,' the iofi of jgrowth, in dm-- 
her untimely faUen ; yet it is notfo.ia Hedges,-* 
where fapling ftands are liable to be fplit ofif from 
the ftool, as foon as they acquire any confiderable 
^p^ • as being expo&d fuigly, and on every fide^ 
CQXhewmd: andaU^at can be ^xpe^ted /rom 
the ftools of trees in Hedgerows^ is a fufficiency 
of ihoots to fill up the breaches in the Hedge. 

H z With 
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. With refpe& to Pollards * in Hedges, totm 
general rules are obleprable. PoUards, wluch ane 
fully grown^ but yet renudn ibundj (hould be taken 
down, before they become tunted at the heart ;— ^ 
for g good gate poft is worth five ibillings ; but a 
firing PoUard^ of die fame fize^ is not worth one 
fhilling. Firing Pollards which^ by reafon of tfac)r 
decay^ or fiintedneis, will notj in the courfe of 
cigfateen or twenty yeaiSj dvpw out tops equal in 
vsdne to their prefent bodies, ihoidd alfo be taken 
down i-r^ the principal and intereft of the money 
will be worth moft^ at the end of diat time, than 
the body and top of the Pollard ; befides die de-* 
firable riddance of iSich unfi^tly encumbiances. 
But, in cafe a PoUard is aliseady fo mpch tainted 
as K> be rendered nfelefi as timber, yet found 
enoygt), to all prefent appearances, to throw outt 
in the rime aboirementioned, a top or tops of more 
than f qual value to its prefent body ;«— }t refis upon 
a variety of circumftances, whether, in ftrid pro- 
priety of management, fiich PoUacd ought to ftand 
prfelL ^ ' 

Wa declare ourfelve^ enemies to Pollards s they 
are unfighdy ; they encumber and deftroy the 
Hedge they ftand in (efpecially thofe whofe flenu 

f Tr«e6 which have becD/f/b^« topt, or headed down to th<| 
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fttt ftOti), aifd oecupjr fpacM which mtghti in gene^ 
Ttl; be better fOkd by timber trees rand, ztprt&ot,. 
it feems t6 be die {Mtiailing fafhicm to dear tbem 
^way ; hcveithelefs, in a country; in which wOpd« 
lands and coppices arc fcarce> Hedge pollards fur* 
nijh a vlihiable fupply of fiiel; fiakes, &c.-^-ahd 
every man who cleats away the chfs of Pollards 
Uft^mentioned, widiout plahdng an adequate quari« 
tity* of coppice woodj commits a trime againft 
pi^erityi more eipedally in a diftrift which dc« 
pends wholly upon the iea for a iiipply of coals; 
V6r, aldiough Great Britain is,- at prfefent^ miftrefi 
of her tfwfi coaft; what maii is nSh enough to fay^ 
^ti amidft the revolutions in humati affiurs, ihc 
will always remain fo i 

• -> . « . -» ^ 

With refped to die YounO Ttuuks, which 

ftequendy abound in rough Hedgerows^ we veh* 

ttire td recommend the foBowing management. 

Upon eftatcs whofe tiedge timbef has faieen 
litde attended to (and; We afe forry to &fi luch 
are nine tenths of the eftates in die kingdom), the 
firft ftep is m fet out the plants; a/id dear stway iha 
^ncumbnuicej^. 

Atrti, iwfaiic has been lakl> it may tie needkis 

to repeat^ iitni that^ ythert the choice icfts upoii 

the ipedes of ttee, die Oak ihotdd invariabty be 

H j cholcitj 



cliofen ; iof drefy other ipftcies we ^ofiffderitd A: 
kind of encdmbnuiccs wtodi eh%|f t: to be ilone 
away^ as feon -asiE can Wkk any tolofir of pro* 

It is bad prafticc to jiernnfit Bed^s (aremaibl 
crouded with tinfebcr ftands; they (holiH/ in gene- 
ral> be fet oat fingty^ and at difhmces iproportiondd 
to their refpeAive fiws; fb that dicir tops be not 
fnfiered to iiitciicfre too much i^kh each otheh 

TmnLtvs^ however, one ekceptito to this rules 
whete t#a trees, ftandmg near cafch odicr, have 
grown up,< iniuch a manner, that their joint! 
branches form, in appearance, biit one top, they 
Ihould both be permitted to ftand i for if one of 
them be removed, the other will not only take an 
unfightly outline, but will receive a check in itan 
growth, which it will not ovefcome for fevcrd 
years. It is, ncvcrthclcls, obfcrvable, that twin 
trees, as well as thofe which are double-ftemntedj, 
are dangerous to ftock : not only cattle, but evfca 
horfes, have been known to be ftningled, by getting 
tbeirjieads locked in between them. 

The method of training the yoiing plants has 
already been dcfcribfed; it; now oidy remains to 
iay a few words, as to the Pku^iHc and Ssttins 
UP if edgerav timbers. 

Low- 
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LoW'RSADBD trees have beeii already coti- 
ticmitedj as being injurious to the Hedge, as well' 
te to the Com which grows under them. To re- 
move ot- alleviate thefe evils, without injuring the 
k3rec iifelf, requires the beft Ikill of the woodman; 
The lifual method is to haek off the offending 
bough; no matter how nor where; but, moft 
jprobably, a few inches from the body of the treei 
*ith an axe ; leaving the end of the ftump ragged, 
taid foil of clifts and fiffures, which, by receiving 
and retaining thft Wet that drips upon them, render 
the wound incurable; The mortification, in a 
Ihort time, is cbmmunicatcd to the ftem, in which 
it recefs or hollow being once formed, fo as to re « 
fceivc and retain water, the decline of the tree^ 
though otherwife in its prime, from that time, muft 
be dated ; and, if not prefently taken . down^ its , 
properties, as a timber trecj will, in a few yearsj be 
changed iiito thofe of firewood only. How many 
thoufartd dmber trees ftand, at this houri in the 
predicament here defcribed ; merely through in- 
judicious loppbg ! It is this improper treatment, 
which has brought Hedgerow timber into a dif- 
teputt otherwife undeferved; 

There is a Wonderful fimilarity in the operations 
bf Nature upon the Vegetable and the Animal 
Creation. A flight wound in the Animal Body 
fooii hcalf up, and (kins over, while the wound fuc- 

H 4 cceding 
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deeding the amputation of a limbi is with diffiaittjT 
cicatrized* The efie&s are ftmilar with refpeft t<» 
die Vegetable Body c a twig may be taken off with 
lafety, while the amputation of a large bough will 
endanger the life of the tree> Again, pare off a- 
fmall portion of the outer bark of a young thriving 
tree^ the firft Summer's fap will heal up the wound : 
if a imall twig had been taken off with this patch 
of bark, the efFcfl: would have been nearly the 
iame^ the wound would have been cicatrized, or 
barked over, in a fimilar manner i and the body 
of the tree as fafcly fecured from outward injury, 
as if no iiich amputation had taken place. Even 
a confiderablc branch may be taken off, in this 
manner, with impunity, provided the furface of 
the wound be left fmooth and flufh with the imtr 
bark of the Tree ; for, in a few year^, it will be 
completely clofed up, and iecured from injury » 
though an eichar may remain for ibme years longer. 
But if a large bough be thus fevered> the wound 
is left fo wide, that it requires, in mod trees, a 
length of time to bark it over j during which dme, 
the body of the tree having increafed in fize, the 
parts immediately round the wound become tur« 
gid, while the fece of the wound itfclf is thrown 
back into a recefs ^ and> whenever this becomes 
deep enough to hold water, from that time the^ 
wound is rendered incurable : Nature has, at lead, 
done her parti and, whether or not, in thi« 

cafe. 
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cafe, aOiftance may be given^ by opening the lower 
lip of the wound, remains yet (it is probable) 
to be tried by experiment : ' until diat be afoer-^ 
tainedi or fome odier certam method of cur6 
be known, it were the height of imprudence to 
rilk the welfiurc of a Tree on fuch hazardous treat- 
ment« 

FuRTHSR, sddiough a branch of confiderable 
fiae may be taken ofF, clofe to the body of the 
Tree, with (afety ; yet, if the fiune branch be cut 
afiV) inches from it, the effeft is not the fame ; for, 
in this cafe, the dump generatty dies; confe- 
quendy, the cicatrizadon cannot take place, until 
die ftem of the Tree has fwelled over th^ ftump, 
or the ftump has rotted away to die ftem \ and, 
either way, a mordfication is the probable con- 
fequence* Even luppofing the ftump to live, 
either by means of Ibme twig being left upon 
ic, or from freih fhoots thrown out, the cicatri- 
zation, in this cafe, will be flow (depending en- 
drely upon the feeble effbrts of the bark of. 
the ftump) \ and before it can be accompliflied, 
the Tree itfelf may be in danger. But, had the 
ampuurion been made at a ^ance from the 
ftem, and immediately 4^00;^ a twgy ftrong enough 
to draw up a fupply of (ap, and keep the ftump 
alive, with certainty, no rifk would have 

been 
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been fncurrcd ; elpcdafly, if the cnd:of die ftiiiftji 
had beien left fmoothy with the flopcvon the iindeir 
fide^ fo that no wate?: could hangj nbrrcccls be 
formtdk. 

From what hail been faid, the following ge^ 
neral rulcs^ with rcfpeft to fctting up low-hcade<i 
trees, may, we humbly conceive, be drawn with 
fafety : fmall boughs Jhould he cut off^ tlojt i$ the Jim ; 
but large ones, at a diftante from it j and above d 
lateral branch , large enough to keep the Jlusnp alivei 
Thus, fuppofing the ftcm of a tree, in full growth^ 
to be the fize of a man's waift, a bough the thick- 
nefs of his wrift may be t^ken off, with Afety^ 
near the flem ; but one as thick as his thigh (hoidd 
be cut at the diftanee of two feet from it, at lead : 
leaving a fide branch, at kaft an inch in dian^eter^ 
with a top in proportion, and with air and head- 
room enough to keep it in a flouriihing ftate. 
For this purpofe, as well as for the general pur- 
pofe of throwing light into the head, the (landing 
boughs fhould be cleared from their lower 
branches, particularly fuch as grow in a droop- 
ing diredion. In doing this, no great caution i$ 
required ; for, in taking a bough from a boughi 
let their fizes be what they may, little rifque can 
be thereby incurred, upon die main body of thi 
tret^ 

Therb 



'THCitE is another generxl rule^ wich regard 
to pnuiing tfees. The bough fhoaU Bd ta^*' 
ken ofF> cither by the upward firoke of a fliarp 
inftrument (and, generally fpeaking, at (me hlow)^ 
or with ^ fW : m the latter caft, it flzofdd 
previottfly be notched, on the undtr fide, to 
prevent its fplitting ofi, in the falL If the 
bough to be taken off be heavy, the fafcfl: way 
is, firft to cut it off, a few inches from the ftem, 
with an axe, and then to clear away the fhimpt 
dofe and level, with a faw; doing away the 
roughnefles, left by the teeth of the (aw, widi a 
pkuie, or with a broad-mouthed chiflel, or an 
axe 5 in order to prevent the wet from hanging in 
the wound. A faw, for this purpofe, fhould be 
fct very wide \ otherwife, it will not make its way 
through green wood. 

Thi fitteft opportunity for pruning and fetting 
yp young timbers, as well as for taking down 
Pollards and dotard timbers, and clearing away 
other encumbrances, is when the Hedge itfelf is 
jelled 1 and it were well for landed individuals 
(as for the Narion at large) if no Hedge was fuf- 
fered to be cut down, without the whole bufinefs 
of the Hedgerow being, at the fame time, properly 
Mecuted« 

For 
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For fiirther Infomadon re^diiig H£d6£^ 
and Hedgerow Timber^ lee the RunAii Eqo^* 

HOMY of YOKKSHIRB^ Vol. L p. aOI. 

Also the Rural Economy of the Midlanb^ 
Counties^ Vol. L ps^es 83 to ^^^ and the Mi^ 
HUTES thence refcned to« 
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DIVISION THE FOURTH, 

V700DLANDS; OR, USEFUI^ 
PLANTATIONS, 



Introductory Remarks* 

ALTHOUGH It may bcdifficult to diffingmfli, 
precilfly, between ufeful and omamenid 
planttUoi^, yet the diftindion between a rough 
i:oppice, in a redufe comer of an eftate> and a 
flowering flirubery, under the windows of a man* 
Hon, is obvious -; the pne we view as an objedb of 
fleafur^ and amulement, i/^ile the other is looked 
upon in the light of profit^ only. Upon thefe 
premiies we ground our diftindtion. Under the 
preient head, we purpofe to Ipeak of plantations, 
whofe leading features are of the more iifeful 
kind, and whofe principal end is proHt ; refervmg 
^ofej whofe diftinguifhing chara£teriftics are orna- 
mental. 
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mental, and whofe primary objefl- is plcafurc, for 

fhc SECOND PART of thlS VOfcUME. 

Per«am, it >vUl be fjcpeacd. that, before we 
begin to treat of the propagation of Timber, wc 
ihould prcvioufly prove an approaching scarcity 
€»f thst ncceffary a^clc ijn ^ 9PW^ff- ^^ J^ 
may be argued, that every acre o/ land applied 
to the purpofes of jdaming; is loft to thofc of 
agriculture i and, as far as (ulturaHe land goes, 
die argument is juft. To fpeak of this fubjcft, 
generally, as to the whde -kingdofflj-and at the 
fame time pitcifely, is perhaps what no man is 
prepared for, 

From ah extenfive knowledge of the different 
fom «f *be kingdw, !wc ^xOieyf ithgt.4»|s pf^on 
has jK^i yet, expcnenccd 4»y ital >»*» flf tiniba?, 
Wcare Jwppy cofyd, thgt, in vofifiyf^^/^ "* 
fhicBC sfc eteat jqwan wios »ow tepdipg i- y<htt«» • »o 
many other pxnts, wc «rp ibnyjtofcc an^uaoft 
4»cd nakcdncfi. Wi«h refyca to tatgecuett ^P**'^ 
<?AK TjAfjuii, fuch jafi is fit for Ac {jurpofcs <f 
««xp jiwtojj^^, we .lictlievc Jbec^ isia^rQwi^g 
f<^rdty, jihrQiighout the kiogdQn»- 



ftippfiodr in a great meaiurie, the ports of Whitby 
and Scarborough with Ihxp timber* At pt-elent^ 
fftotwifebiVandiog the extenfive tra6l:s of Woodlanck^ 
ItiU remaining, there is fbarceiy a cree left ftandbg 
with a loaid of timber \ti k. Befides, ^le woods 
4vhich nowexift, havepnncipaUy been raifed from 
the ftooU of tiniber trccs^ {ormerly taken down; 
;the &pli;ig3 from which being numenous, they 
have drawn each other up flender, in the grove 
inanneri and> coniequcntly, never wiU be iuitable 
(o the aiore valyahle puipdies of the (hip builder* 

When ve confider the prodigious quantity of 
dmber which is confumed ui the conftruflion of n 
)arge veifil, we feci tk concern for the probable 
^tuation of this country, at fome future period. A 
SEVENTY-FOUR GUN SHIP (wc ipeak from gc^d 
fitabority) (wallows up tshree thouiand loads cf 
Oak timber. A load of amber is fifty cul»cai 
feeti a ton, forty feet$ iconfequeotly, a feventy- 
four gun fhip takes 2jOoo larg^ well grown ti^nber 
(rees ; namely^ trees of nearly two tons^ach ! 

The diftance recommended, by authors, for 
planting trees, in a JVcod^ (a fubjeft we (hail (peak 
to particularly In the courfo of this chapter) in 
which Undeiwood is alfo propagated, is thirty 
feet or upwards. Suppofing trees to (land at two 
fods {;ii feet, the dillance we rccomjnend they 

, ihould' 
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Ihould ftand at, in fuch a plantation), each ftatute 
jicre would contain 40 trees 5 confcqucntly, the 
building of a fcventy-four gun (hip would clear, of 
fuch Woodland, the timber of 50 acres. Eveii 
fuppofing the trees to Hand at one rod apart (a 
(h«t diftance for trees of the magnitude abovc- 
liftcntioned)^ fhe would clear twelve acres and a 
half; fto inconfidcrabk plot of Woodland. When . 
we confider the number of king's (hips that have 
been buik during the late wars^ and the £aft 
lodiameoy merchants (hips^ coUiers, and fmall crafr, 
that are launched daily m the different ports of the 
kingdoo)^ we are ready to tremble for the confe* 
quences. Nevenhelcfs, there are men who treat 
the idea of an approaching fcarctty as being chi-* 
merical ; and^ at prefent, we will hope that they 
have Ibme foundation for their opinion> and that 
the day of want is not near. At fbme future op- 
portunity» we may endeavour to reduce to a dcr 
grec of certainty, what at prefent is, in fomc 
Qieaftire, conjeftural. The prefent ftatc of this 
ifland with refpeft to (hip timber i^ to the com* 
munity, a fubjeA of the very firft importance, 

How?vM, in a work like the prefent, addreffcd 
to individuals! ntther than to the nation at large, a 
true eftimafe of the gpncral plenty or fcarcity of 
timber is only important, as being inftrumental in 
afcertaining the local plenty, or fcarcity, which is 

Ukely 



itkdiy'to t«kc plate ^ift |the pbftkiibr nei^bQTi&^- 
hood Qf the plahi^r. This may' be eaUed a nfem 
doftrinei in a Treatife on Planting. It is fbi we 
believe^ and we wUh to have it. urtderftood, that 
Vc addrcfa oiirfelves to the ifmrArB iWTBRitt, 
1-ather than to the public Ipiriti of our reade»:i. 
and we appeal tocreiy one^. whd ha^.had extettfiye 
dealings with matiktodi for the propriei^jr of obr 

cpttdua; : \ ; 

. Wi are well aware ihat» fihiated as.this cbuntt^i 
lippears to us to. be at pieiexkr» Piantiag!nnik& 
among the fiA:cf piMtc. rhtucii ; novcrdidefiy rw 
lather wi(h td hold oiit that laJUng fame, which 
abva)r$ &ibto the fhait of the foccefsfid planter^ 
andihofe peamiary advantages^ which mufterec 
irfolt-from plantadons, judicioqfl/ fet about and 
attenttvefy executed, as being modres cf a mord 
prafficai natmc. 

.! Wx mih, in the firft place, to ^ away ^ inif^ 
Mcea notion, that when once s^ piece of ground 
iiiet apart fi>r a plantadon, it becomes a dead 
weight upon the eftate, or a blank in it^at leaft. 
Nothing can be lefs true j for plantarions, entered 
tipon with judgehsent, and carried on with Q^irit, 
aocximidafee in value, as money ac iniereft ilpon 
iQCefcft If an efta^e^ irftet a plantatiofi has been 
tmde. upoil it, is not wortii more, by che trouble 

^YpuJ. I and 
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and expence of making it, than it was beforci the* 
undertaking wascither ill judged, or badly executed* 

An Ozier bed riies to profit the lecond or 
third yearj and a Coppice m fifteen or twenty i 
while an Oak may be a century before he reach 
the moft profitable ftate: but do they not, in 
eSBt&i al) pay an annual income ? Do not eftates 
fell at a price proportioned to the value of the* 
timber which is upon them ? and does not this 
rabx incrcafe annually i The fweets of a fall 
are well underftood, and the nearer we approach 
to this, the more vahiable are the trees to be frllen. 

We have fome knowledge of a Gentleman^ now 
livings who, during his lifetime, has made planta<» 
tions, which, in all probability, will be wordi, to his 
ibn> as much as the reft of his eftate ; handibme as 
it is. Suppofing that thole plantations have been 
made fifty or fixty years, and that, in the courfe of 
.twenty or thirty more, they will be worth 50,oo6L 
may we not lay that, at prefent, they are worth fome * 
twenty or thirty thoiifand ? What an incitement to 
phuitingi 

Evaav thing, however, depends upon manage*' 
ment. It is not fticking in a thoufand or tea 
jthoufiuid plants, as if for the fole purpofe of iaybg(; 
^ I have done thofe thmgs/V without giving them . 

a ietond 



a fecond tholight, that will ever bring m the pro- 
fits bf planting j yet, how many Gentlemen do wc 
fee fquandering their money, laying their lands 
waftei and rendering thertifelves ridiculous^ byfuch 
management ! 

The firft precaution requifite to be taken, by 
a man who wilhes to (erve his family and his coun- 
try, and^ at the fame time, to afibrd amuiement and 
acquire credit to himfelf, by planting, is to con- 
fider well his own pardcular fituation. 

Much depends upon /oilj and much on loca^ 
lityj or relarivc fituation, with reipcft to water 
carriage, and a variety of other circumflances ; as 
•contiguity to a large town, or a manu&fhiring 
place, which generally enhances the value of land^ 
and the: price of labpur. 

. Much, alfo, depends upon the natural fea- 

tares, or pofitive fituation of his efhite: the 

.hang of a hill, which is too lleep for the plow» 

4Did a fwampy bottom, too rotten to bear pafhiring 

ftock, and which cannot be rendered firm enough 

for that purpofe, but at too large an expence, may, 

-in gcneial, be highly improved, by planting ♦• 

, * Tht laft, liowever, b a otTe that will now leUoi|i occar, 
'fincc the art of oaAiariKp is fo well underftood. 

i la AoAiH^ 
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' Aoia! N| where the top foil, or culcurable ftratuifly 
b t>f an ui^roduftive nature, while a bed p(' clayv 
Idam, df other good fotl^ lies under k^ planting 
may. fometime^ be made, grtady advantageous. 
An inftance occurs^ in the Vale of'Gloutcfter, of^ 
a coppice which pays at the rate of fourteen or 
fifteen Ihillings an acre, annually j while ^he land, 
which fbrrdunds it, is not worth more than eight or 
tfcn fliiUings. The foil is a Jour clay, ahd the 
fabftratum .a calcareotis loam. The valuable 
plantations above-mentioned afibrd a iimihr m* 
ftance ; the top foil is a light unproduftivc fand, 
under whidh lies a thick ftracum of ftrong clayey 
loam- Wherever we (ce the Hawthorn flourifli 
vtponhnd Idttdj we may venture to conclude, that, 
under ordinary cirGumftanccfs, ftich land will pay 
for planting. 

But, with rcfpeft to low fends, which wear a 
profitable- iward, and will bear the tread of catdcr 
or which, by judicious draining, can be rendered 
fuoh, -at a reaibnable e3^pence ; al-fo to uj^ands, 
whi^ch, by proper man^cmcnt, wiU throw out pro- 
f^able crops of corn, and other arable 'prodiice^ 
more efpecially if the fobftratum is of a nature un- 
genia) to the ligneous tribes i we are of opinion^ 
that planting can fcldom be carried on, upon a^ 
Idrgc fcale, with propriety. Ncvcrtheltefe, cvett 
under theft circuihftanccs, fkrccn plantarions, 
• - • - upon 
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upon cxpofed heights^ as well as fhcltcri^g Groyes, 
and ftripcs or patches of plaiiting> to BU up the inr 
convenient crookednefles of the bord^ i:s of a^blp 
iields, may be productive of real and. fubftantu|l 
improvement to an eftatc« 

Thi next ftep, which a Gentksoaa ought to ^kc^ 
before he fet about raifing plantation5> upon a lacg? 
fcale^ is to look round his neighbourhood, and 
make himfelf acquainted with its prefent ftate, as to 
Woodlands ; as well as with the compftrattve: v^u^ 
which thefe bear to arable and grais lands. He 
mud go IHU fardier i he muft learn the oac^ conT 
fumption of the country ; not only of tmbjejr ii| 
general) but of the fcveral fpecies. Nor mtift ht 
ftop here ; he muft endeavour to pry into feturityi 
^nd form fome judgement of the particular %ecieS) 
whether it be Oak, Aih> Elm, Beech, the Aqua- 
tics, Pines, or Coppice Woods> which wiji be 
wanted, at the time his plantations arrive at n^a^ 
purity. 

It b poflible, there may be fifuationSj in this 
ifland, where, froma fuperabundance of Woodlands^ 
11 would be unprofiable to plants even haogs, and 
bad top foils: it is not probable^ however, that 
any fuch places art to be fiamd ; for, in a country 
•Ituated near water carriage, (and if the prefent 
ipirit of cutting canals continue* to prevail^ what 

I 3 part 
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part of this ifland will, a century hence, be out of 
the reach of water carriage ^) (hip timber will, in 
all human probability, always find a market ; anci, 
in (ituarions remote from fuch cheap conyey^c^, 
foreign timber will always bear a price proportion- 
ably high ; confequently,the timber raifed, in fuch 
a country, will, in all probability, find a market in 
fkc neighbourhood ofits growth, 



Befohb we begin to fpeak of the fcveral ipecies 
of Plantations or Woodlands, and the .methods of 
laifing them, it will be proper to isnumeratsi 
here, the different sPspiES of trees, which we 
conceive tP be moft eligible to be planttd, for 
the purpoles pf ^mber and uqderwood, in this 
country. 

Under the ardcle Choice of Timber Trees, 
it appears that 

The Oak, 

The Ash, 

The Elm, and 

The Beech, 
are the four principal domiftU timber$, now in ufe, 
in this kingdom : To which muft be added 

The Pike Tribe, pardcuh^'ly 

The Larch i and 

The Aquatics 5 

as 
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u fub(Hcutes hv foreign timber, at prefent impoited« ^ 
in vaft quantities, into this ifland: And to thofe muft 
be added, as coppice woods % 

The Ash, 
The Chsskut, 
Thb Hazel, 
The Sallow, 
The Wild Sorb, and 
The O21ER ♦. 

There are fotir diftinft species Of Woodlands: . 

Woods, 

Timber Groves, 
Coppices, 
Woopy Wastes. 

Bra ff^ood is mesint a mixture of timber trees 
and underwood ; by Timber Grove, a coUeftion of 
timber trees only, placed in clofe orders by Coppice, 
ftubwood alone, without an intermixture of timber 
trees ; and by ff^oody IFafte, grafi landf over-run 
with rough woodinefs ; or a mixture of Woodland 
and grafly patches; which beiiig thou^t an 
objed of pierage, the wood is kept under^ by 
being browfed upon by ftock, while the grafs, in 

* The mode of PnePACATioir, and the soil fuitable ta 
the feveral fpeciet, appear imder their relpeftive names, ii^ 
tl\e ALfHA^ST OP Plants* 

14 ^ 



iti turn. Is fllnt«4 by the tte€«>dn4 rendered ofaif^ 
lAferioF quality, by the want of a free admiflion of 
fun and air. 

In prafficej thcfc Woody Waftcs ought firft tq 
be taken under confidenition -^ fof while a Gentle- 
man has 'an acre of luch lai\d upQp his eft^te, he 
ought not (generally (peaking) to think qf fetting 
about railing original plantatipns : for, )f gralTmeis 
prevail, and the foil be jqnkind for Wood, let this 
be deared away, and.the whole k^ converted to 
pafture or arable. But if^ on the contrary, 
woodinefs prevails, fence out (he flock, and fill up 
the vacancies, in the manner berct^Ur defcribed \ 
for, in a fyflematic Treatife upon Planting, we 
think it mofl confiflent with method, to treat b^ 
Woodlands in the pfder already fct down. 



SECTION TIfE riRSTi. 

WOODS. 



OPEN Woods are adapted, more particularly^, 
t» the purpofe of raifing timber for SKfiPBuiLDiwo, 
an^, pe|-haps, for fomc few other purpofes, where 

crookednejs 
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ffookednefs is requjred. Where a ftraigbtntfs an4 
length of ftem^ and cleanneHi of grain, are wanted^ 
CiosB Woods or Qi^oves are more eligible ; and^ 
where Scubwood is the principal objed. Coppices, 
unencumbered with timber trees, are moft ad- 
yjieable. 

• 
It follows, that no timber tree whatever, but 
the Oak, can be raifed, with propriety, in open 
Woods, and this, only, when a fupply of fhip* 
pmber is intended ; confequently, open Woods 
are peculiarly adapted to places lying conveniently 
for water carriage, or which may, in all probability, 
lie convenient for water carriage, a century or two 
jience. 

Various opinions prevail, with refpe6k to the 
pioft eligible methop of raising a Wood: 
ibme are warm advocates for /owing, others for 
tlaniingi fome again are partial to rov^s^ while' 
others prefer the irregular culture. 

The diipute about fowing and planting may, in 
fome meafurc, be reconciled in the following man- 
ner: Where the ftrength of the land lies in the 
fubftratum, while the furface foil b of an ungenial 
paturc, y^, in order that the roots may flxikc 
deep, and thereby reap the full advantage of the 
treafures below: but» oa the contrary, when the 

top 



top foil is good, and the bottom of an oppofite 
quality, jj/tf/?/, and thereby give the roots the fpU 
enjoyment of the produftivc part, of the foil j or, 
under thcfc lad circumftanccs, ftnv, and tap the 
young plants as they (land (with 9 tapping inftru- 
mcnt), and thereby check their downward ten- 
dency, as well as (trengthen dieir horizontal roots. 

By this method of treating ieedltng plants, the 
peculiar advantage of planting is obtaioed. The 
diiputej therefore, ieems (o reft entirely upon this 
queftion : Which of the two methods is leaft ex* 
penfive ? Xo coipe at thjs, th^re are two things to 
be popfidered — (he affual expaiu of labour and 
other contingent matters, and the lo/s of time in the 
land occupied. With rcfpcdt to the former, fow- 
ing is beyond compariibn the cheapeft method $ « 
hut, in regard to the lat(er, plant^g may (ecm to 
g^n a preference i for the feed bed is fmaU, com* 
pared with the ground to be planted, and whtfe 
that is rearing the feedling plants, this continue^ (o 
be applied to the purpofes ofhulbandry. However, 
if we confider the check wWch plants in general 
receive in traniplantation *, and if (as we fhall 

hereafter 

• We have known aninfiancc of trmfplanicd Oaks remain- 
ing upon the groand (b long as eight year^ before xhzy began 
to move. And let as hear what Miller uys upon this fnbjeA ; 
we have no reafon to dcmbt hb fp^aking from his own expels 

ncncCf 
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hereafter (hew) dbe interfpaces of an in&it Wood 
may, for ieveral years after fowing, be ftill culti* 
vated to advantage, the preference, we conceive. 
Is evidently, and beyond all difpuce, on the Qde of 
lowing. 

With rcfpe6t to the arrangement of Wood 
Plants,— the preference to be given to the row^ or 
the random culture, reft; in fome meafure upon the 
nature and fituadon of the land (o be (locked with 
plants. Agginft deep hangs, where die plow can* 
not be conveniendy q(ed in cleaning and cultivaung 
the interijpaces, during the in&ncy of th? Wood» 
either method may be adopted ; and if plants are 
to be put in, the qumimx manner moII be found 

rieiice, thoogh he does not panicnhriae it,«-" When Oak 
ttees are culdvtted with a view to profit, acorni fliould be 
fown» where the trees are defigned to grow 1 for thofe whidi 
are tranfplanted will never arrive to the iize of thofe which 
ftand where thejr are fown» nor wiU they laft near fo long. 
For in fome places where thefe high trees have been txwat^ 
gknted, with the great^ft care> they have grown very fall ibr 
feveral years after, yet are now decaying, when thofe which 
remain in the places where they came npfrom the acorns, are 
lUU yitry thriving, and have not the leaft fign of decay. There- 
fore, whoever defigns to cultivate thefe trees for timber, Ihonld 
never think of tranfplandng them, bat fow the acorns on the 
iame ground where they are to grow ; for timbf r of all thofe 
trees which are tranfplanted is not near fo valuable as that of 
the trees from acorns." (Art. QjiKacvs.) 

preferable 
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prrferaMe to any. But in morr Icrel nauth>n?, 
^T cannoi allow any liberty of c!»ice : the Jr^Jl 
mariner is iKidoubrtvilv the moil eligible; and, 
w!'Ji this method of raiang a WooJ, wc begin lo 
give our directiocs, 

LAv:^'c out i ax ds for woods. Bit btfarc 
we enter iipDn Lhe iinineilLite kihj^rd, it ^-il! be 
proper to premife, that, previous to the com-* 
mencemenr of anr urKicrrakin:^ of this nirjre, it 
wciiJ be adviteable that the fpoe or fpo-rs intcfried 
10 be ccnrened L'sto \Voc<il-ifKi, (hodi be deter- 
mir.ed irpea, — the c'-rmrity of land afcertained,— r 
and the whole (whether it be entire or in deCBched 
part5, a.-?d whether it be ten acres or a hucdrci} 
iiividcd L-iCD (£/Dt:t^I hzx^irtTs. 

Tk- e\a2 niitrber of thcfe fowings fhould b^ 
rrg'jiirtd by ihe iii*'5 kt which the UaJcm^-cod is 
iatenccc. Thjs> if, as in Surrey, fcikcs^ ciders 
and fciocfs are fiitiblc, th«c fuite O'jghr to coTiiift of 
eirh: or ten fcwir.gs ; or if, a? in Ken:, hop pol^s 
art ia dtrrronJ, fourteen or ^d'-x-tri fcwui^ will bf 
rc'^'-iirtd ; and S, as b York.lilre, nils be waz:--i, 
cr, as La GIo\icci:fi;rr, cordwcod be mciz cur- 
irnibiV, c'C^.tt-rn or c^rnry iZivylngs wid be neccf- 
Lry, r^ prwO-»ct ^ r-^'jior :u-:':cillvc of ^'..".ij/ /..:/.. 



M^'s. 



• Man 7 advantages accrue from thm p^ffifcU 
ling out the land into fowings i the bu&iei^ hf 
bditg divided, will be rendered leis bordenibnie ^ 
a certain proportion being every year to be done^ 
a regular fet of hands will, in proper fedbn, b« 
employed ; and, by beginning upon t imall fcale, 
die errors of the firft year will be corrcfted in did 
pfadice of the fecond, and thoie of the fetrond in 
tiiat of. the third. The . produce of. the iAtervala 
will fall into regidar^ coorlci andy when the whole 
is completed, the &lls will follow each other in 
itguiar fuoccllion^ ■:':.? 

If it be found convenient to haften the bufinefi, 
two or three divifiohs may be ibwn inone year,, the 
ieparate falls being marked by the firft cutdng. 
l^is, ^ugh by no means equal to feguiar fbw« 
ings, correiponding to the intended &US| b much 
better riian hurrying over the whole bufinefi at 
once $— a piece of ralhnefi, which no man, who 
works upon an extenfive fcale, ihould be guilty o£. 

The prihtipal objections to rdiflng Woodtands, 
in this progreflive manner, is the extra trouble ili^ 
fencing. However, if the fowings ik deta^hedi 
irom each other, the objection falls V' i^ on the* 
contrary, they lie together, or in plots, let ^tkk* 
entire plot be inclofed at once i and, if it contain i^^ 
dumber of fowings, fome fubcUviflons •#iUt)«he^ 

ccflary. 
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eefiary, and the annual fowings of thefe fubdi-^ 
vifions may be fenced off with hurdles, or other 
temporary contrivance. If the adjoining land to 
be ibwn be kept under the plowj litde temporary 
fencmg will be wanted. 

It may be further neceflaty, before we enter 
upon the bufinefs of Ibwbg, to give fome direct 
tbns as to psncxno ; for, tinleis this be done 
cffcdually, that will be labour loQu 

In railing a Wood, from feeds, it is not only 
neceflary to fence againft cattle and fheep, but 
againft hares alfb, efpecially if they be numerous. 
Nothing leis than a clofe fence is adequate to this 
purpofe. Where the foil will admit of it, a ditch, 
bank, and dwarf paliqg, may be raifed, in the man* 
ner already defcribed, under the article Fences ; 
except that^ inftead of a ftake**and-edder hedge, a 
cloie paling ihould be fee upon the bank, in the 
foUowbg manner. 

Before the bank be finifhed, the pofts, about 
five.feet lon^ ihould be put down, their lower ends 
being firft cbsarrtd (fupcrficially burnt), to prevent 
their decaying. One rail is fufficient. To this 
tt^ upper ends of the pales ace nailcdj their lower 
cods having been previoufly driven into the crown 
pf the bank. The pales ihould be about three feet 

long» 
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long) and ought to be of Oak, or the bottom parts 
will foon decay. 

The fence is the ftrongcr, and more effeftual, if 
die ditch be made on the outer fide of it, and the 
paling fet fo as to lean outwards $ but the quick 
ftands a much better chance of being reared, on 
the inner Ade of the paling, next to the (cedling 
plants: therefore, the moft prudent method of 
making a fence of this kind, is to make the ditch 
on the outfide, without an oflF-fet, leaning the 
paling over it, and planting the quick at the foot 
of the bank, on the inner fide : it then becomes, 
what it ought always to be confidcred, — a part of 
the Nurfery. , 

This, however, is an expenfive fence, and is 
better fuited to a fmall than a large fcale ; and i^ 
inftead of the dwarf paling, a clofe rough flake- 
and-edder hedge be let upon the bank, it will (pro* 
vided it be well made and carefully attended to from 
time to dme, and the mucesy if any be made, ftopt 
with rough buftics, and ftakesdriven through them), 
continue to be eiFcftual, againfl: bareSy for a-confi- 
derable dme. Againft rabbits^ nothing lefs than 
death is eiFe£hial. 

At length we come to treat particularly of. the* 
mediod of raifing a Wood, upon landTdictentt^t 

found. 
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If the plot be cxtenfive, glades^ for the purpofa 
of roads^ flioidd be left at convexiient diftances. 

The species of underwood rfiuft be deter- 
mined by the confumption, or demand, peculiar to 
the country in which it is intended to be rai&d. 
In Surreyj where ftakes, edders, and hoops^^ are in 
demand, the Oak, the Hazel, and the A(h, are 
efteemed valuable, as underwoods. Upon the 
banks of the Wye, in Hercfbrdfliire, Monmouth- 
fliire, 'and Gloucefterfhire, where great quantities 
of charcoal are made for the iroft forges, Beech is 
the prevailing underwood j but whether from 
choice, or from its thriving well upon thofe bleak 
mountains, we cannot fay. In Kent, where hop 
poles are valuable articles, the Chefnut and the 
Afli are the favorite Coppice woods^ The Oak, 
the Aft, the Chefnut, the Beech, the Birch, the 
Wild Sorby the Hazel, the Box, may have their 
peci^ar excellencies, in different countries ; and the 
choice is, of courfe, left to the perlbn who has 
the care of the undertaking. 

The species of timber has been already deter- 
mined uponi the Oak being the only tree admif- ^ 

fible 

furement will be fklie. If the fowings or quarters could be £xy 
laid out, that the drills may be of fome determinate length, af 
twenty rods for inilance, the bufinefs of meafuring would bi^ 
rendered ftiU more eafy. 
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lible in a Woad. The ufual fpace albwed to tim^ 
ber trees. Handing among underwood^ is thxrtjf 
feet : two rods (thirty-three feet) will not be foundi 
when the trees h^ve fully formed their heads^ toq 
Wide a fpart. ThercforCj tvery eighth drill, at 
leaft, fhould be fown with acorns> dibbled in^ about 
fix bches afilnder ^^ 

The Oak atid the Hazels rifing the FtksT ybaA 
after fowingj their refpeftive drills will be fuffici* 
lently difcriminable^ at harVefti but the keys of the 
Aih lie tw6^ ahd fometimes three^ years in the 
ground^ before they vegetate ; and it \vill be con- 
venient ,to have-fome diftingui(hing markj in the 
ftubble J in order to prevent their being difturbed 
in plowing the intcrvab) after harveft. To this 
tod> if Beans be the fbftering crop, fcatter a few 
Oats among the keys^ the ftubble of which will 
(hew itielf plably, among that of the Beans; and^ 
on the contrary, if Oats be the crop, a line of 
Bean ftubble will l^ave the fame beneficial effefti • 

At harveft, the cfoplhould be reaped, not mown, 
imd be carried off with all'' convenient care; Be- 
tween harveft and winter, a pair of furrows fhould 
. be laid back to backi in the middle of each in- 

K a tcrval, 

* For the particulars reipefling the propagation of the fev^ 
ral fpecies under coniiderationj fee their rerpedtive genera ia 

iheALPMABIT OFP&AKTf. 
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terval, fi)r the purpofes of meliorating, the foil for 
the next year's crop, and of laying the feedling 
plants dry;— while the ftubble of the unplowed 
grotind, on each fide of the drills^ will keep them 
warm during winter. 

The next year's crop may be Potatoes^ Cab- 
bages, Tumeps ; or, if the firft was Corn, this 
may be Beans ; or, if Beansj Wheat drilled in the 
Tullian manner*. 

All that the tree drills will reqmre> this year, 
will be to be kept perfedly clean, by weeding and 
hand homg. 

In the Iprihg of the third year, the drills 
which rofe the firft year fliould be looked over, and 
the vacancies filled up^ from the parts where the 
plants are ' fuperfiuous : but thofe of the Aih, 
ihould be deferred until the fourth year. 

The whole ftiould afterwards be looked over, 
fiom time to time ; and this, with culdvadng the 

intervals, 

• This rpeciei of coltare, howerer, can only be pniAifed ui 
the plots and ikreen planutioni, whicli are mentioned in pago 
1163 it being there detennined» that knds produdire of coair 
and caAtt, and lying conveniently for cvltivatioHj caa 
feldom be ^converted to wooDLAiro,^fflereIy ai fiich, and OR 
a large fcale,*— witih propriety. 
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intervals, and keeping the drills free from weeds, 
will be all that will be necef&ry, undl the tops of 
the plants begin to interfere* 

HowrvBR, if fcedlings be wanted for the pur- 
pole of laying into hedges, or if traniplanted 
plants be faleable in the country, xixt fuferfluous 
Jeedlings may be drawn out of the drills, in the 
fpring of the third or fotuth year^ and tranfplantc4 
into fome vacant ground, 

None can be more proper, nor any fo conve- 
nient, as the contiguous intervals^ in which they 
may remain two or three years, without injury to the 
drills, and may afford a profitable crop ; fubjeftj 
however, to thi^ difadvantage, the f^ade muft be 
made uie of^ inftead of the plow, m cleaning the 
interfpaces. Neverthelcfi, a ftock of plants of this 
kind are' valuable, not only as articles of fale, but 
for (helter plantadons^ and for filling up waftc 
comers of an eftate. See p. 117, 

The first cutting fliould be dmed by the 
plants "themfclves. Whenever the rows of Oaks, 
intended for timbers, are in danger of being drawn 
up too flender for their height, by rtMbn of their 
being too much crowded, by the interference of 
(he rows, the whole muil be cut down, to within a 
fiand breadth of the grpunds except the Oaks 
K 3 intended 
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intended for ftands^ which fhould now be &t out^ 
at about two rods di(Vance from each other^ and as 
nearly a quincunx^ as plants moft prope^' fpr tho 
purpofe will allow, 

Strength, cleannefs, and upward tendencj^ 
are the criterions by whic^ the choice of thefe 
ought to be determined upon. If more than ono 
plant of this defcriptfon ftand near the point deOred, 
it is advifeable not to take them down, the firftfall 
(provided they do not interfere too clofcjy with 
each other)i but to let them remain, in order to 
guard againft accidents, and to afford a future 
opportunity of making a fecond choice, when tho 
plants are arrived at a more a4vapced (tate, 

Thb young ftands will require to be more or lei^ 
pruned: their leaders muft be particularly attended 
fo, the lower fide (hoots uken off, and their head^ 
reduced, in fuch a manner, as to prevent. their 
t}cing rendered top-heavy. 

However, if the firfl: fell of underwood he made 
}n due time, their heads, in general, will want buo 
little pruning i fof it is not in this cafe, as in that 
of tranfplanting, where the roots have frefli (hoots 
to make, and a freih'fburce of food to feck : here, 
thfy are fully prepared to fend up t;he. neceiTary 
fupplies, and the more top there is to promote the 

afccnta 
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HCctM, the qiicker progreis the pkmts will be 
enabled to make. 

It is> therefore, very imprudent to defer-the firft 
ftU, until the plants be drawn up, too flender, to 
bear a well fized top : We have known young 
Oaklings, raifed in a manner fimilar to that which 
is here defcribcd, drawn up fo taH and flender, by 
injudicious treatment, as not to be able to bear the 
fmalleil top, without; ftoopbg under die weight of 
their own leaves ; a (bower of fnow, falling without 
wind, bows them to the ground. 

Th£ second fall fliould be timed according 
to the ware which the country calls for; with this 
provifo, however, that the timber (lands be not 
injured, by being crouded among the under- 
wood I for, rather than tHis (hould be the caft, the 
fecond fall (hould take place, although the Cop* 
pice, wood may n0l have reached the mo(t profitr* 
able (late. 

Aytsr the fircond and every succeeding fali. 
of underwood, the timbers (hould be gone over, 
their leaders kept fmgle, and their heads fet up, 
until the ftems have reached the height of fifteen 
or twenty feet (more or lc(s, as accidents, or their 
rcfpeftive tendencies, may happen to determine), 
K 4 -when 
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when their heads ihoidd be permitted to fpreadj 
^d take their own natural form. 

So foon as the branches are firmly eftabliihed 
(whioh may happen in ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
^m the laft pruning, fboner or later, according to 
the foil, lituation, and other circumftanees), the 

HEADS SHOUIfD BE PRU|i£D» 

Ik doing this, the leader Is to be Ihortened, to 
check the upward growth of the tree, and the main 
ftrength of the head to be thrown, as much as may 
be, into one principal arm ; in order to obtain, 
with greater cert^nty, the important end to which 
IFood timber is more peculiarly applicable : wc 
9iean chooked ship timber. 

Next, as to raising a wood against a^hano, 
too fteep to be cultivated conveniently with the 
common fhwy after the Wood fteds are (own ; but 
which may, neverthelefs, be fallowed, and brought 
into proper, tilth by the tum-'fvrefi plow ; naniely, 
a plow which turns the furrows all one way, and 
which is in common ufe upon the hills of Kent and 
Surrey. 

Under thcfe circumftanccs, the planted has it 
in choice, whether he will fow feeds, — or put in 
feedlings,-* or traniplanted plants. If he adopt the 

firft. 
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firll) the expence of clcanbg, by hand^ will (all 
heavy; and if the laft, the labour of the Nurfciy 
will not be lefs burdenibme, . The middle path 19 
therefore moft advifeable* 

The feedling plants may, in general, be per^ 
mltted to remain, until the third year, in the feed 
bed ; by which time they will have acquired fuf- 
ficient ftrength and (Vature, to ftruggle with the ] 
lower order of weeds, while thofe of a moro af* 
piring nature may be kept under, at a reaibnable' 
(xpence. 

The arrangement of thefe plants may either be 
irregular, or in drills, fimilar to thofe mentioned, 
aforegoing. After the plants are in, acorns may 
be dibbled in the interfpaccs, that fuccefs inay be 
rendered the more fecure. 

The choice of underwood, and the after ma* 
nagement, under thefe circumftances, muft be 
fubjeft to the fame rules, as under thofe already 
mentioned. 

With rcfpeft to « anos fo very steep, or fo 
STONEv, that even the turn-wreft plow cannot be 
ufcd in preparing the foil, feedling plants and acorns, 
or other tree feeds, may be put m, without any 
previous preparations; except that of clearing 

away 
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away bufb'es, and burning off the weeds and rough 
grafs, with which the furface may be encumbered* 
In this cafe, the number of plants, and the quantity 
of acorns, Ihould be greater, than when the ground 
Jias been prepared by a fallow. 

Since the foregoing Remarks were written (iit 
1783 and 4), fome favorable opportunities of 
coUedlihg farther information, refpefting this 
very important branch of Rural Economy^ have 
occurred to us* 

In the Southern Counties, we have feen the 
Oak rife fbrtuitoufly, or with but Uttle afiifttnce of 
the Woodman, to Timber of the firft quality \ 
In the Midland Counties, wc have examine4 
Oak Woods, of different ages^ which have been 
propagated by art, in the moft fimplc manner j 
namely, that of fowing acorns with arable crops* 
or of fctting them in the turf of grafsland, and 
leaving the young plants to nature ; and this with 
good fucceis f. In the Highlands of ScoTLANOa 
we have obferved diftrifts of mounuin furfaces 

covered 

^ Some Account of the Woodlands here alluded to, may 
ibon appear in a Kegider of the Rural Economy of the 
Southern CouNTiEa* 

f SeetheRuRAt Economy of the Midland Couktiiis^ 
Vol. ii. p. 297. 
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eovered with tree plants, of various ages and 
^ecies ; and this, too, with a fuccc(s> which, feeing 
the inaccurate manner in which they are frequently 
put in, and the negledt they afterward experience^ 
is almoft incredible *• 

Nevertheless, we ftill remain advocates for 
the prance of treating young woods as nur- 
SBRv GROUNDS. OuT motivcs are many: by 
keeping the foil in a ftat$ of tilth, and free from 
weeds, much time is gained in their early growth, 
and a ftrong vigorous habit given to the youthful 
plants : by this treatment, alfo, a favorable op« 
portunity is obtained, for removmg fupernumerary 
plants, for fale, or for plots of planting, or for 
filling up vacancies, in parts too thinly ftocked. 

We likewifc retain full conviction of the pro* 
priety of training the young timber trees 
OF WOODS, in fuch manner as to render them, wUb 
fertaintfy applicable to the elpecial purpofes for 
which they are raifed, rather than to leave them to 
fortuitous circumftances ; and fuffer them, by fpread- 
ing too low, to deftroy the underwood which 
furrounds them, or, by (hooting up too ftraight, to 

fruflrate 



t See a Sketch of tho Rural Economy of the CBitTaAL 
Highlands, prefented, as a Report of that pifiri6l» to the 
PoARO OF Agriculture, in Feb. ij^\» 
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fruftratc the main intention of wood timber. If 
ftraight timber be required, close groves, ai\d 
not OPEN WOODS, are the fit places to raife it in. 
Land, fuch at Icaft as will grow (hip timber with 
advantage, is become too valuable to be given up| 
in any cafe, to aqcidcn? or pegled. 

In Forefts and other Waftes^ whether public or 
appropriated, efpecially where the foil is of a deep 
clayey nature, Oaks will rife, fpontaneoufly, from 
feeds that happen to be dropped, and whofe feed- 
ling plahts happen to be defended, by underwood 
or rough bufhcs, from the bite of pafturing ani- 
mals $ and fome few of the plants> thus fortuitoufly 
railed, may chance to take the form defired by the 
fhip carpenter : but this is all mere matter of acci^ 
dent. Even in kept woods, there may not, under 
the muchpraifcdfyftemof negleft, be a fufficient 
crook, or a knee, fit for a firlt rate (hip, in ai; acr« 
of Woodland. 

We have repeatedly (poken our fendments on 
the fubjc£t of pruning timber trees. To hack 
off a large bough from an aged tree^ is a crime of 
the dcepeft dye, in the management of timber. 
But what relation has this mad a6t to the falutary 
operation of removing a twig from the ftem of a 
young growing tree, or /)f pruning the boughs, or 
even of removing the leader (far above the ftem)> 

•f 
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of a tree in a youthful growing ftate ? The ope- 
rations are as diftinfl as darknefs and light, or as 
evil and good. In that cafe, the fize of the wound, 
aiid the exhaufted ftate of the tree, unite to pre- 
vent the healing; and a dcfcdk in the timber con- 
fcquently takes place : while, in this, the wound is 
inconfidcrable, and the vigorous ftate of the tree 
enables it to cicatrize the fore, in a few month* 
perhaps, after the operation is performed. 

By freeing the ftems of young trees from fide 
(hoots, and by keeping their leaders fing^e, a 
LENGTH OF STEM is, w$tb certainty^ obtained; , 
and, by afterwards checking their upright growth, 
and throwing the main ftrength of the head into 
one principal bough (by cliecking, not removing, 
the reft), a crookedness of Timber is had, with 
the feme certainty : and, what is equally ncceflary 
in SHIP TIMBER, a cleanness and evenness 
of CONTEXTURE are, at the fame time, produced* 
The dangerous, and too often, we fear, fatal defcft, 
caufed by the decayed ftumps of dead ftcm boughs 
being overgrown and hid under a (hell of found 
timber, — a de&6t which every fortuitous tree is 
liable to^ — ^is, by this provident treatment, avoided : 
the timber, from the pith to the fap, becoming 
uniformly Ibund, and of equal ftrength and dura- 
bility. 

NOTflINO 
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Nothing but prejudice, of the moft inveterate 
kind^ can rejefi: a pradice, which is founded on tht 
moft obvbus principles of nature and reafbn ; and 
which, in the numerous inftances we have (cen in 
hedge timber, and more particularly in the an- 
cient avenues, which remain in every quarter of the 
kingdom, and which, beyond all doubt, were trained 
up in the manner here recommended (for without 
it their uniform length of ftem could not have 
been had), are fufBcient proofs of its eligibility ♦* 

JJkder a foil conviction of the propriety of* 
training up young trees, in the way bcft adapted 
to the purpofes for which they are fevcrally in- 
tended, whether it be that of a wall tree, or an 
elpalier, an orchard tree for fruit, or a wood tree 
for fbip timber, we do not hefitate to recommend 

* The raifchiefs done to Hedgerow and Avetiue Trees, by 
injadiciolu hpping, — ?l difgraceful tre;itment of Timber Tree^ 
everywhere obfervablc,— havcarifcn from the practice we are 
condemning ; nameljr^ that of taking large boughs from the 
ftcms of aged Trees,— thefc mifchicfs having been committed 
45^/r thi tren wtrt grown up \ — and not from the {^radice wd 
are Arenuouily recommending ; namely, that of training yonng 
trees, during the iorly ftagts of tbiir grownth. 

For other remarks onthepRUNiKc QfTiMBBRTRBE8,«-» 
fee the Article Hbdomrows, in page loaof this Volume. 

Alfo the Rural Egonomt of the MtDtAND Counties^ 
Vol, ii. p. 337* 
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It, in the ftrongeft terms, to every owner and nuu* 
nager of trees. 



Ik our judgement, the Royal Forefts may not 
claim the merit of rational management, until men, 
Expert in the training of timber trees for the pur- 
pofe of building (hips of war, be conftantly em- 
ployed in this important part of the managemenc 
of National Timber *. 

Even the Larch, it is more than probable, may 
be TRAINED, with greaf advantage, as SHIP 
TIMBER J for which it is well underftood to b^ 
fuperiorly adapted* In Italy, we believe, it has 
been applied to that purpofe, for ages paft. In 
the grounds of Dukkeld, a feat of the Duke ot 
Athol, in Perthlhire, there are Larches, of con- 
fiderable fize, in a good form for Ship Buildings 
Many have a crookedness of stem, adapted tQ 
ribs ; and one, in particular, we obfcrved with % 
FORKED TOP, admirably fuited to knees. The 
former appeared to have arifen from the ftems 
havingi while young, been in a (looping pofture ; 
and the other, from the tree having loft its head, 
and t\vo oppolitc fide boughs having taken the 

office 

* We are happy to find, iince writing the above, that the 
Socx£TY of Arts, in London, have, at length, taken up 
this fobjedk. Odtober I79j< 
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•ffice of leaders*: fortuitous incidents^ whicKsirC 
could readily copy; and^ we believe, with high 
advantage to this ifland. For, ihouldTthe prelenC 
price of bark continue, a fupply of Oak Timb£r« 
for the purpofc of building large Ships, will, it is 
to be feared, be grcady Icflcncd, if not, in Ibmc 
meafiire, cut off: a circumfbnce, however, which 
will be the lefs regretted, by the agricultural in- 
teieil, as the Larch will flouriih abundandy, on 
lands that are in a manner ufelefs to agriculture i 
while the Oak, to bring it to a ftature fufficient 
for the purpofe of conftrufting (hips of magnitude, 
requires a foil and lituadon which may genendly 
be applied to the uies of hufbandry. 

Happy, therefore, is it for this ifland, td pof-^ 
lefs two trees, oppoiite in their natures, yet equally 
perhaps capable of affording proteftion to its po* 
lidcal independence : and, towards fecuring fb 
valuable a blcfling, both of them ought to be 
reared and'i^RAINED with unremitting fblicitude. 

See more of the Larch, in the next section/ 

• It U obfervable of this Tree, that it bears cropping, evea 
by cattle, with fingular patience ; feldom ^ling to renew itt 
upward courfe, by one or more frelh leaders, 

SKCTIOir 
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TitE TiAtiER 6R0y£ is *tht pfevaiiing pUn^ 
iaiioH of modern time. Woods or Coppicbs are 
feldom attempted ; Irtdeed^ tintil of late years^ 
dumps of Scotch F^irs feem to have engagedj in a 
great iheaiiirei the attention of the planter* 

Tiii Seotdrt Fir, howeVcrj is one of the laft 
brees that ought to engage the attehtion of the 
Briti(h planter i and fhould be invariably excluded 
from every foil and fituation, in which any other 
timber tree Can be made to flourifti* The North 
ftipe6t of bleak and barren heights b the only litu^ 
adon in which it ought to be tolerated i and even 
there, the Larch b found to outbrave it. In better 
foils, and milder fituation, the wood of the Scotch 
Fir is worth litde, and its growth fo licentious, as to 
over-run every thing which grows in its immediate 
neighbourhood : thb renden it wholly unfit to be 
aflbciated with other timber trees: wc^ there* 

Vol. !• L ' fore. 
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fore, now difcard it entirely from useful pladt- 

TATIONS*; 



The species of timber takes, which ve beg 
leave to recommend to the planter V notice, have 
been already mentioned^ at the opening of this 
Chapter: Theyoonfiftof 

The Oak, 
The Ash, 

TitB-EjUM, 

Th« Beech, 
The Larch, and 
The AqjiATics. 

Or the tribe laft mentioned, we chiefly recom- 
mend 

The ?oplar, , 
The Willow, 
The Alder, 
TheOziea. ' 

To this lift laxf be added, 
Th^Chesnut, 
The Walnut, 
The Cherry, 

.a* 

• Ncvcrthclcfs, to give variety in ornamental iiccncry, and 
as a norfe plant (if kept undei; due reftraint), the Scotdi 
Fir x&ay be retained. 
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iis fiibititutea for die Oak and the Beech; and thd 
two latter, as humble reprefencattves of the pnnceijr 
Mahogany* 

Kespbctikc^ the Elm, an error prevails : Miilsr 
and Han9ury tell us (fpeaking more particularly 
of the fine-leaved Ibrt), that it will not flourifti ih 
clofe plantations. Experience, however, leads u» 
to be of a contrary opinion. How often do wo 
fee two Elms, {landing fo clofe together, that a bird 
could not fly through between them, yet both of 
them equally well ftemmed : indeed, the (hoots of 
the Elm will interweave with each other, in a maii« 
ncr we feldom fee in any other fpecies of tree. Irt 
groups and clofe groves, too, we have fcen them 
thrive abundandy. It is obiervable> however, that 
in thefe fituations, their (bms running up clean^ 
and in a great meafure free from fide fiiootl, th0 
timber takes a different nature, from that which is 
raifcd in more expofed places j-^where the l^eral 
(hoots being numerous, and being lopped off, front 
time to time, the items become knotty 5 by which 
' means the natural tenacity, in which the peculiar 
excellency of the dmbet of the Elm confifts, is 
tonfiderably increafcd* 

I» a Grove, the JJh may he termed an ourfide 

tree f plow beams, ihafcs, fellies, and harrow bulls, 

requHiig a curvature^ which generally ukes place 

L 2 in 
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in the outer rows of a clofe planution. The A(!i# 
however, muft not be excluded a central fituadon, 
as a fbaightnefs of grain is frequently defirable. 

The Oak and the Larch (except for the pur* 
pofe of Ship Timber, &c.) the Beech and the 
Cbejnut^ are infide trees ; the carpenter, the 
cooper^ and the turner, requiring a cleannefi (^ 
grain. 

With relpeft to soil and situation, the Elm, 
the Chefnut, the Walnut, and the Cherry, require 
a good foil and mild (ituadon ; the Aquatics fhould 
be confined to moid low grounds ; and the Beech 
and the Larch to bleak or barren places ; whilft 
^e Oak and the Afli can accommodate themfelves 
to almoft any foil or fituation ; though they feldom 
rife to profit, on bleak and barren iites. 

We now come to the method of raising the 
ieveral fpecies of Grove timbers. The Oak, the 
Aih, the coarfe-leaved Elm, the Beech, the Chef- 
nut, the Walnut, and the Cherry, may be r^fed in 
drills, in the manner dcfcribed in the preceding 
feftion, without any variation, except in the method 
of training. The Pines being of a hazardous 
nature, when in their infant ftate, it is adviieable 
to raife them in feed beds, and plant them out 
as feedling plants. The fine4eaved Ehn muft 

be 
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be raifed from layers; and the Aquatics from 
cuttings *. 



The method of training Grove timbers, 
railed in drills, is this : If feedling plants be wanted, 
die rows may be thinned, the third and fourth years, 
until the remaining plants ftand from twelve to 
eighteen inches apart. This done, nothing more 
will be requifite, until fuch time as ibme kind of 
ware can be cut out ; as edders, hoops, (fatkeS| 

The plants having reached this ftage of their 
growth, the rows Ihoiild be gone over, every win* 
ter, and all the underling plants be cut out, within 
the ground (if pradic§j:>le)> which will, in general» 
kill the roots and fave the expence of grubbing. 
|f the remaining plants are not already too much 
crouded, thofc which yet druggie for the light 
ought to be left, to aflift in drawing up, with greater 
certainty^ thofe which haye gained (he afcendancy. 

This conduft fhould be obferved^ from the 
dme of the firft cutting, until the trees are fet out^ 
at diltances beft fuited to their reipedive natures^ 
apd f^cco^ling to the accidental tendency, which 

L 3 ' they 

• For the mtikoi' of planting a Timber Grove, fee the 
Divifion Mamval Labour, page 33. 
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they 'Jiftppcuei to take, in dfing. For, in thiming 
a timber grove, little or no regard muft be .had to 
i regularity of diftance at the root ; an equal diftri-r 
bution ol[ head ropm meriting a iqore particular 
attention. 

Th« &le£bion ought to be directed by the 
ftref^gth of the plants^ and the uniformity of the 
CANOiPV, taken joindy : for a chafm in what may 
t>e called the foliage of a grove, is fimilar to a 
vacancy in a coppice, or an unproductive plot in 
z field of corn* The leaves arc as labourers; 
and every leaf deficient is a labourer loft. The 
^oodman-s eye ought, therefore, to be direfted to- 
wards the tops, rath* than to the roots, of his 
trees. 

Therb arc other things obfervabje in thinning a 
grove. If it be thinned too faft, its upward growths 
jvill be checked, and the length of ftem curtailed i 
and ifi on the other hand, ;he thinning be neg- 
ieclcd, or be performed too Icifurely, the plants, 
efpecially in their taller ftate, will be rendered too 
flender, and thereby become liable to lafh each 
odier's tops, with every blaft of wini This evil 
is called wbipj^ing of tops^ and many fyie groves 
have been very materially injured by it. When- 
ever two trees arc fcen to be engaged in this con- 
iii£t, one of them (hould be taken down widiout 
: ^ lo& 
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Jofs of time j otherwife, it will probably prove 
fatal CO them both. 

If the thinmng be conducted with judgement^ 
Jittk pruning will be ncccffary ; fome^ however, 
will be found requifite : ftrong mafter plants are 
liable to throw out fide branches, to the annoyance 
of their neighbours : thofe fhould be taken o^ 
b time, and all dead branches fhoidd be remove4, 
eipecially thofe of the pine tribe 1 otherwife, the 
heart of the timber will be rendered coarfe^ 
knotty, and of a bad quality. The leaders ihould 
alio have due attention psud to them ; particularly 
if a group of foul-headed plants happen to fall to- 
gether i for, in this cafe, if nature be not alBfted, 
' « timber tree will, in the end, be wanted. 

This method of training holds good, whether 
the grove be raiied from feeds, unmediately, or 
(rom feedlingi or other plants $ and whether thefe 
be arranged in drills, or in the promifcuous man* 
ncr; provided the body of the grove be formed of 
pne entire Ipecies of timber tree i for of the method 
of raifmg that fpecies of grove we have hitherto 
been treating. 

With regard to miscbi^lakeous groves, we 
have feen fo many evil effciSb, arifing from inju^ 
dicious mixtures of timber trees,^ that we are in- 

L 4 cKnc4 
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clined to condenuii as unprofitahky all mixtures 
whatever* It may be argued, however, .that, by 
aflbciatmg trees of difierent natures, the foil will 
be made the mod of; under an idea, that each 
ipecies of plant has its own &yorite food ; and, 
indeed, it is well known that com flourifhes after 
grafs, and grais after corn \ that the Afh will thrive 
after the Qak, and the Qak after th<^ A(h, in % 
more profitable manner, than any one of thefe 
plants would do, if propagated repeatedly upon 
thcfa^^efpotoffoilf 

This leads to an improvement in the method 
of raising a grove of oaks ; and the lame 
method is applicable to any other ipecies of tree, 
Jnftcad of fowing every drill wilh acorns, Jet every 
fccond be fown with the feed? of a tree of a diffe-t 
rent nature I and, under ordinary circumftances^ 
with thoie of the Afh : its feeds are eafily proctired, 
and, as underwood, no tree is applicable p fo 
many ufeftd purpoieSt 

In this caib, the method of training is nearly the 
fame, as that already defcribcd) except that^ 
throughout, the Afh muft be made fubfervient to 
the Oak : if it rife top faft, it muft be cut down 
%o the fhib, as underwood : if afhen^ ftands be Icf; 
to draw up the young Oaks, they muft be lopt, 
pr taken down, the moment thcyafptrc to a fii-r 

pcnority, 
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perioricy^ or give the neighbouring plants an im^ 
proper tendency^ 

When the Oaks have acquired a fufHdent 
length of ftem, and have made good their canopy, 
the aififtance of the Afhes will be no longer 
wanted 1 nor will they be any longer valuable as 
underwood ; they ought therefore to be entirely 
removed : and| if their roots be grubbed up, 
the Oaks will receive at once a frefii fupply of air 
and pafturage. 

In bleak fituattons, a quicker growing and bet- 
ter feathered plant than the A(fa, affords more 
valuable protection: the Scotch Fir, kept under 
due fubjeftion, is eUgible in this cafe. The Furze 
is fometimes made ufe of^ for this purpofe : but 
the plant which we wifli to recommend, in pre* 
ference to the laft, is the Broom ; as being 
lefs oflenfive, and at the fame time more 
efficacious, Its feeds are readily procured ; its 
growth is rapid -, it will brave the bleakeft afped ; 
and the natural foftne(s of its foliage renders it 
inoffenfive to work among, even in its tailed and 
mo(t (rrowded ftiM^ 

The Duke of Portland has found, that upon 
^he bleak iandy fwells of Nottingham Foreft, the 
pirf h aftbrds a friendly protc&ion to the Oak : 

and, 
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and, when wc confider the cafy manner in which 
this plant may be raifed, the quickne& of its 
growth, the fhelter it gives, and its value, in many 
places, as an underwood, wc muft allow great merit 
m the choice. 

His Grace's plantations being carried on i^on 
a fcale which is truly magnificent, and it beii^ in 
the conducting of great undertakings, that the 
human invention is raifed to the higheft pitch, it 
would be unpardonable, in a work of this nature, 
to omit inferring the following Letter from Mr. 
SpEECHtv^, his Grace's Gardener, to Dr. Hu,nter, 
Editor of a late edition of Evelyn's Syha, de- 
fcribing the manner in which theie plant;ations 
have been conuu<^cd. 

We introduce it, in this place, a$ the flyfc of 
planting it defci ibes is peculiarly adapted to raiGng 
Groves againft Hangs, or acclivities of hil]% 
The candour contained in the I.£tter itfelf pre- 
cludes the nectfiity of apprizing our readers, that 
it is not calculated for a strong level couNTR,y, 
nor {ox raifing Woods, in any fo^ or fituation, 

-* Few Noblemen plant more than his 



* Grace die Du!cc of Portlands and I think I may 

* fay, without vaairy, none with greater fuccefs. 
t But as no mrn ihoulxl think of planting in the very 

*t ex^ 
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* extenfive manner tliat we do, before he is pro- 

* vidcd with wdl-ftocked nurfcrics, h may not be 

* amifs, before I proceed further, to give a fliort 

* (ketch of thtf neceffary bilfinefs, as alfo to inform 

* you of the foil and fituation of our feat of plant- 

* Ing. Tiie greatcft part of our plantation is on 

* thit foil which in Nottinghamfliire is generally 
^ diftinguifhed by the name of Forcft land. It is a 
' continuation of hills and dales 3 in fome places 
f the hills are very fteep and high ; but in general 
< the afcents are gentle and eafy. 

* The foil is compoled of a mixture of fend and 
' gravel ; the hills abound moft with die latter, and 
' the vallies with the former, as the fmallcr particles 
' are by the wind and rains brought, from time to 

* rime, from the high grounds to the lowen It is 

* on the hilly grounds we make our plantations, 

* which in rime will make the vallies of much 

* greater value, on account of the Ihelter they 
^ will afford. 

^ After his Grace has fixed on fuch a part of 
^ this Forefl: land as he intends to have planted^ 
^ fome well fituated valley is chofen (as near the 
f center of the intended plantations as may be) for 
^ the purpofc of a nurfery s if this valley is fiir^, 
f rounded with hills on all fides but the fouth, fo^ 
f much the better. After havjng allotted a piece 

^of 
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• of ground, confiding of as many acres as is con^ 
' vcnicnt for the purpofe, it is fenced about in fuch 
' a manner as to keep out all obnoxious animals. 

• At cither end of the nurfcry are large boarded 

• gates, as alfo a walk down the middle, wide 

• enough to admit carriages to go througk, which 

• wc find exceedingly convenient when we femovc 

• the young trees from thence to the plantations, 

• After the fence is completed, the whole is 

• trenched (except the walk in tlie middle) about 
' twenty inches deep, which work may be don? 

• for about three pounds ten (hillings, or four 

• pounds, per acre, according as the land is more 

• or Icfs gravelly ; this work is bcft done in Ac 

• ipring, when the planting feafbn is over. Ifi 

• after the trenching, two or three chaldrons of 
^ lime be laid on an acre, the land wUl prodvice an 

• excellent crop either of cabbages or tumeps, 

• v/hich being eaten off by (hcep in the autunhn, 

< will make the land in Rfit order for all; forts of 

• tree feeds : but as the Oak is the fort of* tree we 
« cultivate in general, I ftiall confine myfelf parti- 

• cularly to our prcfcnt method of laifing and 

• managing that moft valuable ipecks. In the 
' autumn, after the cabbage or turneps are eaten 

• OiF, the ground will require nothing more than a 

< common digging. So foon as the acorns fell^ 

• atttr being provided with a good quantity, wc 

• low them in the following manner : Draw drills 

« with 
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* with a hoe in the (ame manner as is pra6Hfed for 
^ peafe> and fow the acorns therein fo thick as 

* nearly to touch each other, and leave the Ipace of 
' one foot between row and row, and between every 

* fifth i^ow leave the fpace of two feet for the alleys. 
' While the acorns are in the ground, great care 

* muft be taken to keep them from vermin, which 

* would very often make great havock among the 

* beds, if not timely prevented. Let this caudon 
' ferve for moft other forts of tree feeds. 



* After the acorns are come up, the beds will 
require only to be kept clean from weeds until 
they want thinnings and as the plants frequendy 
grow more in one wn feafon, where the foil is 
tolerably good, than in two dry ones, where the 
foil is but indifferent, the time for dpiog this is 
beft afcertained by obferving when the tops of 
the rows meet. Our rule is to thin them then, 
which we do by taking away one row on each 
fide the middlemoft, which leaves the remaining 
three rows the fame diftance apart as the breadth 
of the alleys. In takmg up thele rows, v:c ougli; 
to be anxioufly careful neither to injure the roots 
of the plants removed, nor of thofc left on each 
fide. The reft of the young Oaks being no .v 
left b rows at two feet apart, we let them again 
(land unftl their tops meet ; then take up every 
other raw, and leave the. reft in rows four feet 

' afunder. 
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* afunder, until they arrive to the height of about 
^ five feet, which is full as large a fize as we evet 

* wi(h to plant. In taking up the two laft (ize^, 
' our method is to dig a trench at the end of each 

* row full two feet deep, then undermine the plants, 

* and let them fall into the trench with their roots 
^entire. 

* And here let me obfcrve, that much, very 

* much, of their future fuccefs, depends on this 

* point of their being well taken up. I declare 

* that I (hould form greater hopes from one hun- 
' dred plants well taken up and planted, than froiti 

* ten times that number taken up and planted in a 
^ random manner ; befidcs, the lafs of the plants 
« makes the worft method the moft expenfive. 

* But before I leave this account of our method 

* of raifing Oaks, I fhall juft beg leave to obferve, 

* that we are not very particular in the choice of 

* acorns ; in my own opinion, it matters not from 

* what tree the acorns arc gathered, provided thej^ 

* are good ; for although there feems to be a 
' variety of the Englilh Oak, in refpecl to the forrfi 
' of the leaf and fruit, alfo their coming into leaf at 
' different feafons, with fomc other marks of dif- 

* tindbion, yet I am of opinion that they will all 

* m^ke good timber tiees if properly managed. 

* It is natural to fuppofe» that a tree wiU gnw low 

* and 
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* and fprcading in a hedge row ; on the contrary, 
« It IS very improbable that many fliould grow lo 

* in a thick wood, where, in general, they draw one 

* anorfier up ftraight and tall. And I have ob- 
' fervcd, that the lame diftin£Vions hold good 

* amongft our large timber trees in the woods,' as 

* in the low-lpreading Oaks in the hedge rows. 

* Though I have not, as yet, taken notice of any 
' other fort of tree but the Oak, yet we have a 

* great regard for, and raife great quantities ofi 

* Beech, Larch, Spaniih Chcfnut, Weymouth 

* Pine, and all forts of Firs, the Scotch excepted, 

* as well as many other kinds, by way of thick-^ 

* ening die plantations while young ; among which 

* die Birch has hitherto been in the greatcft efti- 
^ mation, it being a quick growing tree, and taking 

* the lead of moft other forts on our poor foreft 

* hills ; and as we have an inekhauftible fpring of 

* them in the woods, where they rife of themfelvcs 

* in abundance from feed, we at all times plane 
•them plentifully of difierent fizcs. As to die 

* Elm and A(h, we plant but few of them on the 

* Forcft, though we raife great quanrities of botIj> 

* but parricularly the Afli, which being an ufeful 

* wood (but a bad neighbour among the Oaks), 

* we plant in places apart by itfelf. 1 fliall difmifs 
^ this fubjeft concerning the management of our 

* nurferies, after faying a word or two relating to 

* pruning 5 
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* pruning : wc go over the whole of tbe.yotiflg 

* trees in the nurfcry every winter; but in this wc 

* do little more than fhorten the flrong fide (hoots, 

* and take off one of all fuch as have double" ieads« 

' HAViff G thus pointed out the mode of fontung 

* and managing our nuricries^ I fhall now proceed 

* to the plantations. The fize of the plantations^ 

* at firft beginning, mud be in proportion feo the 

* ftock of young trees m the nurfcry ; for to under-* 
' take to plant more ground than we have young 
' trees to go through with for thick plantations^ 
^ would turn to poor account on our foreft hills« 
^ We always plant thick> as well as fow plend-» 

* fully at the fame t^pie^^ provided it be a feafon iii 

* which acorns Can be had ; fo that all our plan-* 
^ tadons anfwer in a few years as nurferies to fuc« 
' ceeding plantations. 

• As to the form of the plantations, they art 
^ very irregular ; we fbmetimes follow a chain of 

< hiUs to a very great difhmce ; fo that what we 

* plant in one feafon, which perhaps is fixty^ 

' eighty, and fometimes an hundred acres, is no^ 

* more than a part of one great defign. 

* If the ground intended to be planted has hot 

* already been got into order for that purpofe, it 

< Ihould be feciced about at kaft a twelvemonth 

« before 



^ ^fott^it is wanted to plant on> and immediately . 
* got into order for a crop of turnips ; two dud- 
^ drohs ojf-lime being laid on an acre will be of 
^ great lervice, as it will not only be a means of 
^ procuring a better crop of turnips^ but will bind 
^the land afterwards^ and make, it fall heavy^ 
^ which is ofgreatulewhen it comes to be planted^ 
^ as fome of the foreit land is fo exceedingly 
'^ light.as to be liable to be blown from the roots of 
^ the young trees after plandng : therefore we find 
'* it to be in the beft order for planting about two 
^ years after it has been plowed up from pafture*. 
^ before the turf is too hr gone to a ftate of decay. 
^ It will be necef&ry to have a part of the tumipA 
^ eaten off foon m the autumn^ m order to get the 
^ ground into readinels for early planting i for we 
^ find the forward planting generally fuweeds thef 
»befti 

' Afteii thi turnips arfc eaten ofi^, we plow the 
Aground with a double- furrow trenching plow 
^ made for that jpurpofe^ which, drawn by fix 
^ hories, turns up the ground completely to the 
^ depth of twelve or thirteen inches : this deep 
^ plowing is of great lervice to the plants at the 
^ firft, and alfo £ives r great deal of trouble in 
^ makmg the holes< After the plowing is finifhed, 
^ we divide the ground into quarters for the planting 
^ by ridings* It will beli difficult matter to def- 

VquL M *crib€ 
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* cribe the laying otft the ground for this*piirp(jfe,* 

* cfpecially where there is '(lich a variety of land 
' as we* have on the foreft ; much depends on the 

* tafte of the perfon emplbyed in thk office. ■ flc- 
' tween the hills, towards the outfides of the plan- 
' tations, we frequendy leave the ridings from 
' fixty to an hundred yards in breadth, and con- 

* traft them towards the middle of the woods, to 

* the breadth of ten or twelve yards ; and-on Ac 

* tops of the hills where there are plains, we fre- 
'quently leave lawns of an acre or twd,' which 

* mikes a plealing variety. 

'In fome of them we plant the Cedar of Liba- 

* nus at good diftances, fo as to form irregular 

* groves* 5 and this 'fort of tree feeitis to thrive, tb 
^ admiration on the forcfWand. . On the outfides of 

* the woods, next to the ridings, we plant Evcr- 
^ greens, as Hollies, Laurels, Yews, Junipers, &c. 

* 'and thcfe we difpofe of in patches, fometimes 
^ the feveral forts entire, at other times we inter- 

* mix them for variety ; but not fo as to make a 

* regular fcreen or edging* Our defign ii> the dif- 

* triburion of thcfe plants, is to make the outfides of 
' the woods appear as if fcaHoped with Evergreens 

* intermixed fometimes with rare trees, as the 

* IJriondendron Tultpifcra, or Virginian Tulip- 

* tree, &c. 
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^;After the ground is laid out into qiiarters^fbr 
•'.planting, we aflign cec^in parts.td Beech, Larch^ 
^ iSpsMiifh Che(hutSi&c. Thefcwcplant inirregu^ 
-« jfetf patches here and there, throughout the planta- 

* tions, which, when the trees are in leaf, has the moft 
' pleafing efFcdb, on account of the diverfify of 
^fl)a4e^i. tfpcqbily in fuch parts of the fpreft 

* yAitrc four, five, and fomc times more of the large 
f hill-poii^ts meet in the fame valley^ and tend> aS}it 

* were, to the lame center* 

^ Af TSR <ho(e patches are pbnted> or marked 

* out for that purpofc, we then proceed to the 

* planting in general. We always begin with 
^ planting the lai*geft young trees of every fort, and 

* ciui our work with thofc of the fmallcft fizc : 
*.wcre we to proceed othcrwifc, the making a 

* hole for a larger iized tree, after the finall ones 
< are thick planted, would caufe the greateft co(i<* 
' fufion. 

' Birch is generally the fort of tree we make 
^ our beginning with^ which we find will bear to be 
^ removed with great iafety, at the height of fix pr 

* feven feet, though we commonly plant rather 

* under than at that fi^e. This fort of tree we 
^ are always fupplied with from our plantations pf 

* five or fuc years growth. But before I proceed 
^ to the taking them up, it will be proper to in- 

M 2 'form 
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* form youj that In Ac planting (eafbri w« divide 
*otir hands Into (ovtr clafies^ which wc tcrtn 

* Takel^-tip, Primers, Carriers, and Planters : aiid 
^ here I fhall defcribc the feveral methods of doidg 
'thiswork^ 



* FiRSf , 111 taking up we have the 6toc <*are to 
take tip with good roots in the plantadons, as was 
fecomntcndcd in the nurfery, though we cannot 
purfue the fame method ; but in both pkcfes, fo 
ibon as the plants arc taken up we bed them in 
the ground in the fbOoiving ihaiiher : Dig a trench 
at leaft fifteeh inches deep, and fet the youAg 
trees therein with their tops aflant, covering th& 
roots well as we go alorig, and almofthalf wiy 
up the ftem of die plants, t^ith die earth that 
comes out of a fecond trench, which we fiB in die 
like manner, and fo proceed on till wc have a 
load more of lefs in a heap, as may be convenient 
to the place from whence they were cdcen. Li 
our light (oil diis trouble is but litde, and we 
always have our plant* fecure, bodi from theif 
roots dryings and their fuflfering by froft, Wc 
have a low-wheeled waggon to carry them from 
the heaps, where they arc bedded, to the prmiefs^ 
and gcneraHy take two loads every other day^ 
When they arrive, the planters, pruncrs, &c. ill 
affift to bed them there, in the fame manner a» 
before defcribed. We have a portable (hcdfor 

* the 
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* the pruners to work under, which is alio conve* 

* iiicnt for the reft of the work-people to take 

* ihelter under in ftormy weather. FnJm the 

* above heaps the plants are taken only fo faft a9 

* they are wanted for pruning, which work we 
'thus perform: Cut off all the branches clofe to 
^ the ftem to about half the height of the plant> 

* ihortening the reft of the top to a conical form ii| 
^ proportion to the (ize of the plant i and in prun* 

* ing of the roots, we only cut off the extreme parts 
' that have been bniifed by the taking up^ or iudi 
' as have been dam3ged by accident, wiihing at all 
^ time$ to plant with a$ much root as can be had, 

* As foonas they are pruned they are taken to 

* the planters, by the carrien, who are generally ^ 
^ iet of boys, with fome of the worft of the labourer 

* ers. ^ The planters go in pairs ; one makes the 
^ holes, and the other fets and treads the plants 
^ h^ which work they commonly do by turns, 
^ In making of the holes we always take care to . 

* throw oyt all the bad foil that comes from the 
< bottoms if the planting be on the fide of a hill^ 

* we lay the bad foil on the. lower fide of the hofea 
' ib as to form a kind of bafon ; for without this 
^ care our plants would lofe the advantage of fuch 
' lains as fall haftily. We at all times make the 

* hol^fofficiently large, which is done with ^jx^ 

* ^c after ovr <Jeep plowing* 

M 3 'BsFORjs, 
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' Before wc fct the plant, wc throw a few Ipadc-* 

* fob of the top foil into ti.c hole, fetting the plane 

* thereon with its top rather inclining to the wcff;* 

* then fill up the hole \vi:h the beft top foil, taking 
f care that it tlofes well with the roots, le.ying no 

* part hollow. When the hole is well filled up, 
' one of the planters treads and &fl:ens the tree 

* firmly with his fcct, while his partner proceeds to 

* make the next hole. 

* The faftening a tree well is a material article 
' in planting; for if it -once becomes loofe, the 
5 continual motion which the wind occafions, isfure 

* to dellroy the fibres as fall as they are produced, 
' wiiich mufi: end in the deftruftion of the plant, if 
' not prevented. Jc is to guard ag^nft this inconvc- 

* niency that we take off lb much of the top, as 

* has been dcfcribed in the article of pruning. 

* We plant about three or four hundred Birches 
f bf the large fizc on an acre, and nearly the (ame 

* number of the firft-fizcd Oaks j wc aHb plant 

* here and there a Beech, Larch, Spaniffi Chefiiut, 

* &c. cxclufive of the patches of the f^id (brts of 

* trees before plantcl. We then proceed to plant 

* plentifully of the ftcond and lefler-fiztd Oaks; 
« an 1 kft of all a great number of the fmaD 

* Bh-ches, which are procured from the woods at 
' f about three fniUings or three ihillings and fixpencc 

•per 
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^per thoufand : tfaefe we remove . to the fucceed* 

* ing plantations after the term of five or fix years. 
« Of the fcvcral fizts of the different kinds of 

* trees, we generally plant upwards of twQ thou- 
/ fani plants upon an acre of land« all in an irrcgu- 
^ lar manner. . ! 

* Aftir the planting is finilhe^ we then fow 
' the acorns (provided it be a • feafon diat they can 
' be had) all over the plantadon, except amongft 
' the Beech, Larch, &c. in the aforcfaid patches, 

* Great care fhouid be taken to prefertre the acorns 

* intended for this purpofe, as they are very fub-^ 

* jcft to iprout, efpeciaDy foon after gathering j 
' the beft method is to lay them tkintn a dry airy 

* place, and give them frequent curnar^. We 
' fow theTe acorns in ihort drills of about a foot 
'in lengthy which work is done very readily by 

* two men, one with the adorns, the other with ^ 
'hoe for the purpoie of making the drills and 
' covering the feed, 

' We are of opinion that the plants produced 
' from thefe acorns will at laft make the beft trees ; 

* however, I will not pretend to fay how tiiat may 
' be, as the Oaks, tranfplanted fmall, grow 
^ equally well for a number of years ; but it is 

* probable that a tree with its tap-root undifturbcd 
^ may, in the endj grow fo a muqh larger fize. 

M 4 5 Aftei^ 
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^ After the whole is finilhed to z convenient 
^ diftance round die primers^ wc then remove dieif 
' ibed to a fecond ftadonj and there proceed in tho 
^ like manneri and lb on (ill the wl^ole be finilhed^ 

' It would be well to get the plandng done bf 

* the end of February, elpecially for trees of Ac 
' deciduous kind s but from the difappointmept^ 
' we meet widi, occafioned by the wcadier, we are 

* ibmedmes detained to a later feafon. 

* I HAVE Icveral dmes made trial of twelve or 
' fourteen kinds of American Qaks fent over to 
^ his Grace in great quanddes. I (owed them in 
^ die nurfery, and alio in dia beft and moft (heU 

* tered parts of the plantations. In both places 
^ they come up very plenrifully ; but I now find 
^ that feveral of the forts will not ftand the feverity 
^ of our winters, and thofe diat do make fo fmaJ| 
^ a progpefs as to promife no other encourageqient 
f than to be kept as curiofities« 

* Towards the end of April, when the grour\4 
^. b moift, it will be a great fervice to go over tho 
^ whole plantations, and faften all fuch trees as arc 
^ become loofe fmce their planting : after this, 
^ nothing more will he reqiured dU the month of 

* June, when we again go over the whole with 
^ hoes, cutting o^ only the tall-^wing weeds i 

^fo^ 
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^ &r the fooner the ground gets covered with gni(s^ 
^ m our light foil^ fo much (he better% 

^ I OWN diere is fomething flovenly in the ^ 
^peiuance of this method, and on (bme lands I 
^ would recommend keeping the ground clean 
^ hoed ^r fome time at, firft, as alfo pkadng in 
^ rowSj which in that cafe would be neceifiuy/ 
^ More than once I have tried this method on our 
f fbreft hills, and always found, after every hoeing, 
^ that the foil was ^en away by the fucceeding 
^ winds into the valleys* 

^ Bbsidbs this inconvenience, the refledion of 
* our iandy foil is fo very great, that we find the 
^ plants ftand a dry fcafon much better in our pre- 
f lent method, than in the f6rmer : and whoever 
vj^cje^^ that grafs will choak and deftroy fcedling 
f'Oaks, will, after a few years trial, find himfelf 
^ agreeably mi%ken : I have even recommended 
f the fowi^g the poorer parts of the hills with fur^e 
^ or whin feed, as foon as they are planted : we 
c have ibmetimes permitted the furze to grow in 
f die plantadons by way of fhelter for the gamCji 
f which thpqgh it feems to choak and overgrow 
f the Oaks for fome time, yet after a few years 
f we commonly find the bcft plants in the ftrongeft 
f beds of whins. This (hews how acceptable 
f (belter is to the Oak whjlft yo^ng ^ and expe* 

* rienc^ 
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^ricnce ihcws i», that the Oak would make but a 

* flow progrcis on the forcft hills for a number of 

* years at the firft, were it not for fome kind nurfcs ; 
< and the Birch feems to anfwer that purpofe the 
'^Ibeft, as I have already obfervcd. : 

. * The fcveral forts of Fir trees, froinappearanct> 

* fccm to promifc a greater (belter ; but on the 
« forcft land they do not grow fo faft as the former> 

* and ^at is worfe, die Oak will not thrive under 
^. them, as they do immediately under the Birch. 

* Where a plantation is on a plain, a fcreen of 

* Firs for its boundary is of Angular ufe, but the 

* fituation of the foreft Jand denies us this ad- 
« v^tage. 

* We continue to cut down the tall growing 
•? weeds two or three times the firft fummer, and 

* perhaps once the next, or fccond feafon after* 

* planting ; which is all that we do in refpeft to 

* cleaning. The next winter after planting, wd 

* fill up the places with frefti plants where they 
*. have mifcarried i after which there is little to be 
« done till about the fourth or fifth year 5 by whkh 
' time the fmall-fized Birch, and feedling Oaks; 
f will be grown to a proper fize for tranfplanting : 
Mn the thinning of thefc due care muft be had 

* not to take too many away in one feajibn^ but, 

* being 
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* being properly managed, there wiD be a fupply 

* of plants for at leaft half a dozen years to come. 

« 
* About the fame time that •the Icflcr-fized 

* Birch wanes thinning, the large ones will require 
^ to' have their lower branches taken off, fo as to 
^ keep them from injaring the Oaks ; and thk is 

* the firft profit of our plantarifons, the Birch wood 
!* being readily bought up by the broom makers. 

* This pruning we continue as often as required, 

* till, the Birches are grown ta a fufficient fize to 

* make rails for fencing; we then cut them down. 
' to make room ft)r their betters. 

^ By diis time the Oaks will be grown to the 
^ height of twelve or fourteen feet, when they draw 

* themfclvcs up exceedingly faft : each plant fcems 
f as it were in a ftate of ftrife with its neighbour, 
f and in a ftrift fcnfe they are fo, and on no other 

* terms than life for lifej and he whofc fate it is to 

* be once over-topped, is foon after compelled to 
f give up the conteft for ever. 

' After the Birches are cut down^ there is 
^ nothing more to be done but thinning the Oaks, 

* from time to time, as may be required, and cut- 
^ ting off their dead branches as frequently as may. 

* be neccflary. We are very cautious in doing 
f the former, knowing well that if we can but once 

* obtain 
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* obtain length of timber, time trill bring it inti^ 

* thickncfe ; therefore we let diem grow very date 
■ together for tifc firft fifty years, 

^ AxD here it may not be improper to obfcrve 
' the progrefe the Oak makes with us, by deforibing 
" cbtm in two of our plantations, one of twenty- 
^ eignt, the odier of fifty years growth. In the 

* farmer they arc in general about twenty-five or 

* twenty-fix feet in height, and in girth about 
^ eighteen inches: the trees in the latter, planted 
' in 1735, are* fomething more than fixty feet in 

* height, and in girth a little above three feet ; and 

* thefe trees are in general about fifty feet in the 

* bole, firom which you will eafily conceive the 
' iinallnels of their tops, even at this agc« 

* It woidd be a difficult matter to delcribe their 
' Cird^r progrels with any degree of certainty^ 
' 'iercfopj fct it fufficc to make this hft obfir^^ 
^^ioa OQ them in their mature ftair«' 
^ ^^V^rri, 16 Jme, 1775. 

cy^ . ^**ls Valuable Paper does Mr, Spkchlet grctt 
cfc^^5^ On the fpccics oiPimtimg^ which he bcr^ 
*^s, it is \a \x&Ml^ Trcatifc, 

»^4j;^_J^ i^ ftrifces i» forcibly, dm much trf* die ex- 
^^^ CiFrk^ o-r«r:iraLiid budablc undr tttking. which 
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Is the fiibjcft of it, might have been favcd, by 
fofving the tree feeds on the fites to be wooded. 

We are fully aware of the impropriety of keep-* 
ing, in a loofe pulvcrous ftate, the intervals of tree 
plants, on a blowing fand, and in an expofed fitu- 
ation 5 but, in the method we have mentioned, as 
l>eing praftifed in the Midland Counties, of fowing 
the tree feeds with corn, or of depofiting them in 
theturf of gralsland, this ill eflTeft of light fandy 
'land is avoided^ 

Wbrk we to recommend a praAice for the Sand 
hills of Sherwood Foreft, or for any other fite of a 
£milar nature, it would be that of preparing the 
fcal,' by a clean fallow, for rye ; fowing or dibbling 
ia the tree feeds i mixing thofe of the timber trees 
and the nurfe plants promifcuoufly, or in alternate 
drills ; and, having previoufly guarded the feedling 
plantSi by fulHeient fences, to let Aem remain, un- 
der the ihelter of the ftubble and the weeds that 
might fpring up^ undl the plants were fufficiently 
confpicuousj to afcertain their fuperabundance or 
deficiency : and, having then filled up the vacancies^ 
with the fopcrnumerary plants of fuch pares as 
tnig^t be too thickly ftolcked, — fetting out the 
whole at proper dUfauices, as a field of turnips or 
of feed rape is fet out,— let them remain, until 
future thinnings or cutting be required. 

. Oh 
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On all foils, and perhaps in every caife ivhcfe 
the furface is occupied by a free clean fward, de«- 
pofiring the tree feeds, particularly acorns, among 
the roots of the grals, will, we are of opinion, be 
found the moft eligible prafticc. This may be 
done, eidier by raifing up a tongue of the fward, 
and putnng the acorn under it, as was pra&ifed 
with fuccefs, in one inibuice, in,Warwick(hire*^ 
or by inferring them with the common dibble j or 
by preffing them into the turf, while wet, with: a 
roller, or with the foot. The acorn will rife, the 
firft fummer, eight or ten inches high, and ftrike 
down a root a foot or more in depth; thus bidding 
defiance to rhe grafles and moft of the herbaceous 
tribes f • However, in bleak fituations, whete 
fibrous-rooted nurfe plants may be required, this 
mode of cukivation may be the le& ebgitde. . 

There is one circiimftance obfervabk, in sb- 
MiNATiNC THt OAK, which is uot, wc bclicve, 
fijfBciently attended to. It fhould never be at- 
tempted (unlcfs in extraordinary cafes) when acorns 
ane not abunfiant. It is not the extra coft of 
acorns, or the difficulty of procuring theni, & much 
us the difficulty of preferving them from vermin, 

which 

• See the Rural Ecovomy or .the Midlanp CauN« 
TIES, VoL ii. p. 298. 

f See af above, page 309. 
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ifvhich renders Ais precaution requilite. In a 
plei^ful year, when every wood and every Hedge- 
row IS ftrcwed -with acorns, thofe which are lodged 
in die foil afe lefs liable to their ravages. 

It may be ncedlefs to obferve, that the greater 
quantity there is fown, in any one place, t*he left 
win -be the proportional damage. Hence, fifty 
or a hundred biifhels, fown in the field, arc 
ihorelikely to be prefcrved, than a few in a nur- 
fery bed. And, for a fimilar reafon, it may be 
prudent to fow the margins of a field thicker 
dian the area, where fewer enemies may be cx- 
pefted. 

It now only remains to mention the plak- 

TATIONS OF THE HIGHLA^IDS of SCOTLAND,— 

which have, of late years, fpread with aftonifhing 
rapidity. There are few men of hrge property, 
within the Highlands, or on their margins, who 
liave not fct out their millions of tree plants, and 
converted, perhaps, their hundreds of acres to a 
Bate of woodland i and this, in places where, 
twenty years ago, not a ftick was feen (landing. 

About fifty years fince, much planting was 
done on two of the principal eftatt* s of the Iligh- 
lands, thofe of Athil and Breadaj.bane. But 
the (pint did not diifufe itfclf, until many years 
after that time. The 
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Tmjpides of planiaiioHy found in diis quarter 
of the iflandi is uniformly die grotb^ dn the rugged 
fides^ and on the Wei* (Uges^ of the mountains. 
The fite is generally too fteep» and alwajrs too 
t'ough and ftoney, to admit of being jprepared with 
the plow. And the ^ furface being generally co-^ 
vered with heath> or other coarfe motintain plants 
/m(m£ the tree feeds on the fites, is fcldom, we 
believe> attempted: pianiing being th$ univeifal 
pra&ice > at leaft, fo far as has fallen lyithin oMt 
own notice or informadoRi 

Tuzjpiciet of plant h^s hccn, too generally, the 
KAtivE Fir; except on the lower, better-foiled 
fites, where the Oak, and other deciduous trees 
have been propagated* Of late years, however^ 
the Larch has been the &vorite plants it having 
been found to thrive on the moft barren foils, and 
in the bleakeft and moft expofed fituations, in a 
manner fuperior even to the native Pine ! An<J 
its timber has been proved to be of infiniteljr 
gr(!ater value. In water worki ^ ^cll as in ground 
work, — the beft tcfts of the quality of timber,«^J< 
the Larch has been found fingularly durable^ 

The method of planting varies, with the age znd 
the nature of the plant, with the ftate of the ground/ 
and with th^ (kill of the planten 
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SEibLiNG PLA^iTS OTC put ID, With z dibble, 
or x^ith a thop or chops of a fpade, in the frccft 
and bcft parts of the foil. But> for nurfcry plants; 
which, when die furfacc is much encumbered with 
taB hcath> are often planted, we uhderftand *,— 
hdles are tnade i^th the fpade; firft" ftriking offj 
beneath the furface, the heath and other natural 
produfce 1 and, then, digging a pit, proportioned to 
Ac fize of the given plant* 

• Ok ]f)landhg the contmcn Fify in thefe holes, the 
ftoid diat has beifn* raifed is reduced Vadi the 
Ipade, and returned into the jpiti acrofs the 
center of which a deep wide galh or cleft is openedj 
with Ac Jpadc (truck down to the bottom of the 
kolc I and Ac roots of Ac plant Aruft into this 
tleft ; which is clofed by treading the (oil oh eiAex; 
fide of it ; Ae whde operation being, in this cafe^ 
pcrfemicd by Ae fame perfon^ 

* BtfT, in planting the Larch and oAer trees, in 
Ac(b pte, two peribns are employed i the one to, 
hold Ae plant, Ac other to reduce. Ac mold an4 
b<kl thfc roots, in Ac ordinary manner* 

' This ^xtra coft of planting may have deter- 
mined feme in fevor of the Fir j but, when the 

* Not haviog remained in the Highly nds« during the plant- 
ing feafon, we ipeak here, from information. 

Vol. L N fliperior 
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fupcrior value of the Larch is taken into the ac« 
count, the faving will become^ in the end^ a ierious 
lofs. 

A 8tRiiciN6 pt6o( ot the sup£RiOJi!tV of ch0 
Larch^ in waiir^orks% occurred on the eftate of 
Athol. A weir^ Or river daoii which> while con« 
ftru£ted with Oak* reqiured to be renewed or re-* 
paired, evei^ four or five years, wai formed widi 
Larch ; and, in 1792, had ftood hine or ten years § 
the dmber, then, remaining in a found firm ftaie* 
Jn the character o( gaupcftsy too* the Larch hat 
been found to be fmgularly durable. 

It is fomewhat aftoniihing, diafi, feeing the fyc* 
cefs of the Larch on the eilate of Athol, during 
the lad half century, its propagation ihould not 
have fpread more rapidly. There is probably 
more Larch timber* now, on that eftate, than in 
the reft of the idand^ In 1792, His Grace the 
Duke of Athol (we fpeak from thie higheft au* 
thority) was poileffed of a thoufand Larch trees, 
then gfowing on his eftates of Dunkeld and 
Blair only, of not lefi than two to four tons of 
dmber each 1 and had* at that dme* a million 
Larches* of difitrent fizes* rifing rapidly on his 
eftate.Thefealone,IFPROPERLYTRAINED% 
vtfould fupply the Britifh navy with ihip timber, for 

• Sec page 143. 

a length 
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Si length' of yearsi Shduld the ^iric ot propsu* 
gating the Larch Continue, nay^ were it to expire 
ttt.thb time (1795)9 the Highlands of Scotland, 
alone> i^ll henceforwaAl be able to funu(h the 
whole commerce of the Ifland wkh timber for its 
(hipping^ 

It \i not| therefore^ On the mountains of Seot« 
hndi we now recommend^ vnth eager foficitude, the 
propagation of die Larchi We have lands in 
England, and nearer to our ihip yards, which will 
probably pay a hundi!^ fold in Larch, compared 
with any other crop they are capable of producing. 
We mean, generally, the barren heathy fur&ces 
lirhich occupy no ineonfiderable pordon of the 
kingdom i but more particularly, the (ingubrly 

tKm.TIL£ FLATS OP HSATH, in the SOUTHERN 

COUNTIES of Surrey, Suiiex> and Hampfliire : 
lands which, at prelcnt> lie in a manner ufelefs to 
die community 1 yet on which we have feen the 
Larch riling with luxuriance 1 

. I» thele waftes ihould btf planted ptogrefllvely, 
with the Larch^ and their produce properly 
TRAINED FOR SHIP BUILDING, die fe- 
Veral yards of Portfmouth, Deptford, Chatham, 
icck to ifi^ich it mighti at all times, be iafely and 
readily conveyed by inland navigation, could not 
experience a want of timber, for ages to come. 

N 2 Were 



WxRE other waAes of a &nilar natuis^ lying in 
diSeitnt pauts .of the • IfUnd^. (nfidcidariy die 

llOUNTAIN BROfm of the EUCUSHHlCHLAND^ia 

¥QrIdlure»We(hn6reland>&c« and alio the Coroiih 
aod Deyonfhire Moimtni^ with the Welch and 
Salopian Hills, together with other barren heights, 
at prefent merely blank fur&ces, which lie a dif* 
grace rp the poLiTiOAir^.as well as the. Rural 
Economy ^f ti>e^ kingdom. ,i, converted ft) die 
i^me vahiablc;pirpofe, a 6xpp\j v/f foreign ttaibef; 
fbight, in half:ajceaiwy> become unneccfl^ ; and 
^is, without any>.or bUtaniiadonfiderablei ibndg-^ 
ment of Agiicukural produce* . , 

• The L^rch not only fionrilhes in bleak and 
barrto (ites, but £ncr£ases with a -rapi»itt irn^ 
known to every other durable wood. la tiie 
grounds of BtAiR of Athol, we meafiired a 
Larch, which, at 6ve feet high, girted upiwards of 
eight feet, Md contained by eftimation four cons of 
timber; which Larch, by the/indifputabk evi-^ 
dence of a perfon who remembered its bemg 
planted, was not, it th^.Mxofi we meafiircd it, 
1792, fifty-four years old.. Andj «t Dun^cea^p^ 
tre meafured aiiother> of .ve!iy.liQ|e n^ore than fity 
fears old, which girted^^ at the fame height eight 
feet fix inches ; its height n^r a hundred 'feet, and 
iis ^oncentt ^m (d\x to &vt toiA of timber. 
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WB^afc not Apt. td be carried away by novel 
Ideas^ and upthirt pfadices; on die contrary^ 
feeing the falfe bafis on which they too frequently 
refty we may fomedmes^ perhaps, remain in doubt^ 
^cn we ought to decide : but, believing this' to be 
the ftfer condu£b, we adhere, and mean to adhere*, 
to our principle. Nevcrthelefe^ in the multitude 
of evidences which have occurred to us, in favor of 
«hc tree now under notice^ wc find fufiicient ground 
fer decifion; and we thmk it right to loft no rime, 
in recommending if to* the attention of men of 
property, in t^trf dJflfrJiEt of thf Wand, in which 
i^anren heathy Jands are fbui)4# 
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C O FP ICES. 

AFTER what has bcpn recommended, In the 
foregoing Scftions^ with regard to^ fbc raifing of 
moQ^% and groves, fccl^ely anything rem^ttns to 
be,;idded, here jrefpedii^ Coppices j the proper 
liulture being fimi^ar, in the finreral cafts. 

The- MopsRH coppices op K)5NT (we Ipeak 

more particularly of the diftri6k of Maidftone), 

railed for the purpofp of hop poleis, are chiefly of 

/^ and Cb^fiikt i which are generally cultivated in 

N 3 • ' rows i 
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r&wsi the if^tei^yals being )cept clisao, as thofe of 
hop groiu)d$ ; and the profits arifing frpfn thc:n> is 
ahnoft Incredible^ 

One particular in the Kentifh praftice defervos 
notice. 1-q keep the intervals free from weedi^ 
and the^f/ meflow^ they are thickly covered wiA 
^ baf /fitfej^'?<-rthf ftiS^ of bops as freed from the 
pdesirrand with good cfie&.' When thefe bines 
have pedqitnf^d ^pir officci afid are become fuf*- 
ficienfly tender (or the ppcrabon^ they are dug 
. under as ipanurt • purze, Broooiy or rough bi^e;^ 
|(night be uied in the lame jntentjo{i. 

In raising a cokpicBj as in cultivatbg any 
other fpepies pf woodland, the fitft bufinefs is to 
regulate the plants i to fet die?} oyt;^ at proper dif^ 
tances, where they a|£ too thick> and to fill qp the 
vacant fpaces wjdi the fupernumprary plants^ 

SoMBTHrVci tqo^ m#y afferwards be (lonp> by 
judicious turnings % but lefs in coppices, than in 
the other t^iro fpefries of woddland. Howevei^ 
where the dpffi4i)4 of (he {:Q)U\try calls for the larger 
ardcles of coppice ware, many flakes, binding 
rods, &c. may be cut out, with advantage to the 
free-tfiooting plants, left to grow up, to fupply the 
markets of the given diftri£l; which wiUever deterr 
ipine (he spsciBs of copmcBWooq. Seep. 119, aqd 

the SPCCIBS OF UNDERWPOQ^ p. IJQ. QnB 
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• One Ipccics of coppice wood, however, requires 
to be particularly noticed i as its ufes are adapted 
to every diftrifi: : namely, the Ozier ; which, in 
low moift fituations, may be cultivated, on a fmall 
fcale at leaft, with great advantage to every farm ; 
for binders, thatching rods, hurdles, edders, ftakes, 
rake handles, lithe handles, and other utenflls of 
hufbandry, and for poles ^nd rails of almoft any 
length*. 

In cultivating the Ozier, as a coppice wood, on 

moift moory fites, the firft ftep is to throw (he foil 

N 4 into 

• Willow Pollards are ufeful inthefiine btention; 
iMit do not afford foch a length and deannefs of ftem. as fi clo(e 
coppice* Neverthelels, they are planted, with great profit^ 
by the fides of brooks and rivolets, paffing ^rongh meadowy 
#ad masibx grovads. in .many parts of the Maad ; and might. 
In n^y others, be planted with equal benefit* 

. Ap error, too freqoently committed, in planting Willow 
poles ^r Pollards, is to iet them within the banks of the 
rivalet or brook ; to the fiitttre injury of its channel : a prac* 
^ whi^ W fnmmifBffli pf levers, or flianor inqoeft, (hoiild 
Wfer, 

The proper fitnadon fi>r (hefe PoUards is fi>me leet, not 
lefs than half a rod, from the brink of the chsanel: afituation* 
wluch the 8mlix tribe in general prefier i the roou foon reach 
|he moifiare, and thus gain a doable range of paftnrage. In 
this fitnation, top, the trees, afbrd a (alntary (hade to catde ia 
hot weather^ withoat danger to thcmfclves, or bjnry to the 
channel, or its banks. 
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into hti^Sy fo as to lay the fur&ce fufficiently dryi 
the Ozier diflik,ing aa unfound lituation* 

This work (hould be done in autumn, wli^n^thf 
ifoil^ having had all the fummer to grow firm in^ 
mH ftand to the fpade; and the fides ofibft 
frenches will then be lc& l^t^le to give wajr thaa 
they would, in the fpring> when the foil is iiUe4 
like a fponge with water ; which ouzing on^ from 
beneath the beds, into the new-made trenches^ 
their fides become undermined ;. and can never, 
^ftcwardgj be^ made to ft^nd properly: oa the 
contrary, if the trenches be opened in autumn, 
^4 the mold which comes out of them be uled in 
filling up the Tiollows, and laying the furface everi 
^nd round, 5he winter's rains will pot pali througlj 
the foil, but will run oS* the fur&ce, and rather 
afiift in eftaJ»bA)i0g the beds, than in rtiylcrii^ 
them tender. 

In March, the beds being firmly e(Ublilhed, 
^nd their fiirfaces in good working order, the foil 
ifaoqkl be thoroughly trenched mdx (he ipade, aii4 
truncheons inferred. 

The fet^ fliould be put in, about two feet fronj 
each odi^T^, df\d a potato^, pl^pt may be dibbled 
^MitQ the cei^tev of ea^h internee. Puring fommer^ 
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*the furface fboidd he kept. clean Jioed^ aod the 
potatQcs earthed up, froi^ tim^ to time, . , 

• ,t ' : • ; f , ' 

In autuiQn^ after the -potatoes are tajkeu up/ th« 
foil ought to be. drawn toward^ the roots qf that 
plants, leav^E^g. channels bctjve^.tl^cm tp Q9rjy/Q$ 
the. winter'^ raio^. Thc.enfuing fpring,*;^ plwi;^ 
myil he Jpokcd.over, and fuch as have failed fl^oold 
be replaced with ftcfli ftroi^ fets* 

AFTfR.tbi3>( little njorewiH b^ necefla^than 
keeping dowa the taller yfecd3 : if, hqwcrecj^ In 
the courfe of three or jbur.ye^rs, the plants do not 
gain epiire poileffionof the • foil, by overcoming 
the weeds a^d. gralGnef?^ they oauft be cut dpwa to 
the.ftub, th^ incerfpaces xfa^g,. die rubbift of tb^ 
furface turned. ia» juuithe roofs Qf the plants freed 
(xQTfL ineumbrwces, withthe hoe :. A kcondaeop 
of potatoes may be taken, and the former tre^t^ 
pient repeated, 

Thus &r as. to .the ^^ffx we will condndft 
this f^^ioi) w^ fome obfervadons* on whao 19 
termed.thc. OziER'B^D^s kept^M- the pameidaff 

purpqfe of the BASK&r MAKBHn 

Notwithstanding the Ozier is ufijally pJaoCe^ 
near water, we have good reafon to believe it af> 
fefts a founds if not a dry foil. The places it 

moil 



moft d^ghtt ii) an drabed moors^ and the banks 
of large rivers^ both of which are peculiarly dry^ 
fictndoqs: it has nq dmike, howevbr^ to being 
flcxxlcd occafionally, but feems (a be invigoratec} 
by fuch irrigation: therefore^ the iSu)4 b4nks^ 
w^ch we fleqiiently fee thrown up by thp (ides of 
ftters, and which ibmetimes lie for ha)f a peiitury 
before they become profiuble, ^rt peouliafl^ eli<r 
ejble to be converted into Qzier ground^. 

The method of plandng an Ozier ground is 
tth{!(: The foil being laid perfeAly dry, and its 
£ir&ce made thoroughly clean^ ciitdngSi of the 
ftcond OF ^third year'« ^wth, and abouf twelve 
inches kuig, f^ planted in dHHs, about two feet 
and a half afimder, in die month of March, The 
cuttings ought to be thruft ieyen or eight inches 
&ep» leaving fbiir qr five inches of head above 
ground, 

Thb intervals fhouki be kepi ftintd with a 
finall plow; or, the Mt year, a crop of potatoes 
may be taken i the drills, in either cafe, muft be 
kept perfectly dean with ^ hand hoe ; and, at 
die approach of wtntei^ the intervals ihoidd bo 
fpli^ and the mold th|t>wn to the roots of ^ young 
phmts, in order to )ay thf m dry a^id warm^^ during 



In 
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In fpriAg, It wil) hfi wc]\ lo trim ofF th? firft 
year's (hoots (though not ntcc{lkry)i and replace 
the phuits wlpch hj^ve ^^led^ with (re|h cuttings 

The fecond fummefi dijC |n|ervals muftbe kept 
ftirred» the drills hoed, and the plants ^arfhed vp^ 
gs befbrCj againft mncer« 

The eniuing fyxing, the ftools muft again be 
cleared $ ^though the twigs^ as ytt^ will be of little 
value. 9i|t the third cutting they will produce 
marketable ware, and will increafe, in quantity ai|4 
yalue^ until the profits arifing from them wiU be 
aloioft incredible. In (ituations which the. Oaep 
aflfeAs^ and in countries where the twigs are in 
demand, Ozier groumU have been known to pay 
an annual rent of ten pounds an acre ! Und^ 
ordinary circumftances^ they wUlj if properiy ma- 
fiaged^ pay four or five^ 

In Yorkfliire, the «^ wands^' are fold by die bun- 
dle ; but in Qlocefterihire, where Ozier grounds 
abound, ypon the banks of the Sevenii the grounds 
are let, uncjer leafe, to baflcet n^akers, uriio keep 
up the fences, and take upon themfelyei the en^re 
pianagement^ ^mng the teuq of (he leale« 
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NO »nconfidcral?le -part of the . fkcc, of tfiu 
country^ taken colle£t|vciyx isldi^iiguiTd by land^ 
bearing this defcrjiptipn ♦ j th^ rj^mcdy, howcvcri 
}S caiy, ^ the ^iigra^ce oiay fooi^ ^ r^oyed, < 

If the ibil and ^ituatioo be favorable to gral^ 
or arable produce, g^iib' up the by(heS| and dear 
away* the rubbifli 5 hirt, on the contrary, if th«r 
land, either from its own nature, or. from the pror 
portion of woodincfs which has already got* pof- 
feflion of its furfacc, pan be more profitably con- 
verted into Woodland, fill up phe vacant ipaces, i^ 
the foUowbg manner ; ; » 

The firfl: bufinefs is to fcncf it round, and .the 
next to cut down the underwood to, the ftub, and 
fet up the timber trees. If the vacancies be fmallj 
they ought to be trenched with the fpade -, if large, 
they may be fallowed with the plow ^ or, in either 

cafe, 

• Seepage ijg. 
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cafe, the pllMs may be put in, without any other 
preparadon> thin digging holes to receive them :^ 
however, with ibis kind of management, fuccefi 
can onlf tc b^ped far, whik under that it iriiy be 
Jtcurtd. ' .'..•• 

Ths fpeoieft of wood and the mode of propa- 
gation 4epend upon locality, and the fpecies of 
pEuitation required. If uiiderwo(5d beM ofcjeA, 
the fmalle^ thafms may be filled up. By layering ; 
fi>r which porpofe young flioots ought to be left, 
when th^ brufti wood is felkd, fofr layers : if timber 
alone be the defired otgeft, fcedling plants maybe 
put in, and acorns or other leeds dibbled in the 
interfpacts : Whether the Wood, the Gtt)ve, or 
die Coppice, be intended, die large Ipaces ought 
to be fiBed up in that way ; or feeds, only, may be 
fown in drills, and treated as before direded i or 
they may be fcattered in the random manner, and 
the feedUngs kept clean by weedmg and hand 
hoeing ; or the fodcring care may be left to nature 
abne: indeed, in this kind of way. Woods and 
Timber Groves may be projTagated. 

A GENERAL REMARK. OK T0S PRACTICE OF 
PLANTING. 

. WE ik> 00^ however, mean to recommend to 
our readertt hercy pra^icer. depending on ihance^ 

alter 
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^tct having been lolicttous to point out thbtt 
ifhich may be purfued with certaitOyi 

(j&kTi£iki£N, vvhdi tiiey let about forming plan^ 
tadonsy or raifing Woodlands^ oiight to confideri 
diat the labour^ the fencing, tht fe^ds or plariisi die 
itnti and other condngeht t:liarge$ of the lahd^ 
clieir tfwh |>releiit GredJt> and their futurt finnei are 
^ahd* lf> after waiting e^tor ten years^ a mif«« 
carruige take pkce> die whole is l^. On the con-* 
itZTj^ if, by judtciom methods and careful ma^ 
ftagement^ no material failure happeni the prize is 
ioon I not only the principal but infitreft Is fecured} 
afid this by a fmall additional expchces the 
trifling difFerence in labour beftowed upon the 
after management, only: for the labour in the 
iirit inftance, renti &c. &c. &c. ait in both calca 
fimilar4 

A Ui^t RESPECtlNC mi MA^I^ACiR Ot 
PLANTATIONS. 

MUCH depends upon the perfon to whoie care 
and management pbntadons arc entrufted. If a 
Gentleman has not leifure, nor tnclinarion, to at-^ 
tend Co them himfelft he ought to appoint a man 
of experience; and, if pofllble, one who is/eiiled 
near the feat of planting ; and who is likely to en^ 
joy his appointment for fome length of time*. For 

he 
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he who. plants ought to <xpe£t to nude; ikud 
having planted he ought to nuric, becaufe his owri 
credit is at ftake* On the contrary, a Gentleman 
tvho is continually changing his planter, muft never 
expeft to fee his plantations fucceed i for the credit 
of the ptvfent rifes upon the mifcarriage of his pic« 
deceflbr : he has even an intereft in neglefting to 
curie ; becauie his own planting will be thereby 
fet off to advantage. On the other hand, being 
without hopes of feeing his own labors fucceed^ 
he lofes a necef&ry' ftimtdus : he is not fufficiendy 
interefted; having a ready ^xr^, in the negle&cf 
his fucceflbr. ^ Thefe are not theoredcal dc* 
du&ionsi but are drawn from obfervation. 
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MANKIND ho fodntr find theihfelves iii 
M pofleffion of the neteffaries of life, 
than they be^ to feel a want of its conveniences s 
and thefe obtained, ieldom £ul 6f indulging 
in one or more df its various r^nements. 
^me men delight in the luxuries of the imag^-^ 
hation i others in thofe of the fenfes. One man 
finds his wants fUpplied in the delicacies' of the 
tablci while another has recourfe to peifiimes and 
tflences for relief: few men ars inleofible to the 
. Yob* h O gratifications 
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gr^tificatioAsof the car; and men in generafare 
iufcepdble of* thoic of the eye- The imiutive 
am of j»iotiag>aad fciifltum have been the fhid/ 
and dellghe of civilized nations, in all ages: but 
the art of embeUifhing Nature^ herielf^ has been 
reftrved for d^ ^> and % this nation ! 

A FAcf the mofe afi:oni(bhig, as ornamented 
Nature is as miicli Tbperior to a Painting or a 
Statue^ as a '< Realky is to a Rcprelentadon ;'*' 
~as the N^fan iiimietf k fo ^ iWraic. That 
die {hiking features — the beauties-^ of Nature^ 
wjienv^. tt/^iha^ befell^, have always teen 
aJmireJ, by men of ferifc*and refinement, is un- 
doubtedly tnre ; but why thc^od offices of art, 
in fetting off thofi: features to advantage^ (hould 
have been fo loilg Confined to the human perlbn 
alone, is, of all other faOsin chie Hifliory of Arts 
and Sciences, die moft extraordinary^ 

T«< Ttan<fa«or of DIErnaeflonvate's Eflajr ori 
Labdfcape has 4iitempited to pro«ire, in an intro* 
dild^ory difcourfe, that die art js nothing ntw^ for 
that it was hnnm to <lie Antiems, though not 
p-affifii. But the evidences, he produoes, go na 
'fiuther than to (hew, diac the Andents were ad* 
nArWs ^ NMire hi 4 Jim rf'wildmefs j f6r, when-r 
ever they ^mempted co mbsUiJh Natim, they ap« 
pear (o haw been gtddcd by a kihd of OaheiDea». 
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bfte i as ^ gardens of the Greeks i^i ftdmani, 
fckc thofc of modem nations (uhdl of late years iti 
this codntr7)> eonvey to us no other idea^ than that 
i>fNasuretatoo*d\ 

IAa% iSuRfiH^ in a Note to his ingen!ot)s Com« 
tnentary upon Mr^ Malbn's beautiful poem^ Tbi 
En^ijh GdrdeHj confirms Us in thefe ideas i andj 
by a quotation from the Voimger PUnyi ihews the 
juft nodons the Antients entertained of the powers 
of human invendon> in aflbciadng and poliihkig 
the rougher fcenes of Nature : fbr» after giving us 
abeauriftd delcHpdon of the natural (cenery nNind 
his Tuftan villa, upoa the banks of the Tiber, he 
acknowledges <^ the view before him to refemble 
^'a pifture beiudfuUy Compofedi rather than a 
^ work of Nature accidentally del|^ered»'' 

' Ws have been told that the £ngfi& Garden (a 

but a copy of the Gardens of ^ Chinefe: diis^ 

however, is founded in Gallic envy rather than itt 

O a tfudii 

• Tlie tnhatliunts of Otalleitee, ail iflaod ia tb« Southera 
hiKmifphere^ oni«mdht their bodies by making paaftures ia th«. 
ikin with a (harp-pointed inftnunent, and call it tatpwing. 
The Aftkaa Negroes are ftill grofler b their ideas of oroa« 
iaeat» gaihtng their cheeks and temples in a nunner fimiltr to 
that pradifed by the Bngliih Butcher in ornamenting a (honldef 
6f matton^ or a Datch gardener ia embellilhing the environs 
ofaaanfioa* 



truth ; for though their ftyfe of Gardening may not 
^mit of taiooings and topiary works *, it has ai 
little to do with natural fcenery as the garden of 
an antient Roman^ or a modem Frenchman :«- 
The Art of aJiJUng ^atjskz is, undoubtedly, all 
our own. . 

It cannot fiiil of proving highly interefting to 
Our Readers, to trace the rife of this delightful 
Art. 

Ma. WxtfOLis, in Us Anecdotes of Pointing in 
England^ has favoured the Public with A Hiftory of 
the modern Tafte in Gardening. A pen guided by 
io mafterly a hand, muft ever be produ£^ive of 
information and entercdnment, when employed 
upon a fubjeft fo truly interefting, as that which 
is now before ly. Defirous of coiiveying to our 
Readers all the information, which we can compreis 
with propriety within the limits of our plan, we 
wilhed to have given the fuhftance of this valuable 
paper ; but finding it, already, in the language of 
fimplicity, and being aware of the mifchiefs which 
generally enfue ii> meddling with the produftions of 
genius, we had only one alternative ; cither wholly 
to tranfcribe, or wholly to rcjeft. Tibis we could 
not dO| in flrjct juflice to our Readers ; for, be« 

fides- 

• Trees carved by. a Topiariui into the form of beafif ji, 
birds, Uc* 
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fides gmng us^ in detail, the advancement of the 
art, it throws confiderable light upon the art itielf 1 
and being only a fmall part of a work upoif a dific;* 
rent fubjed, it is the Icfs likely to fall into tht 
hands of thoic, to whom it cannot fail of proving 
highly interefting. We are, therefore^ induced to 
exceed our intended limits^ in this reiped, by 
making a literal tranfcript; and we have obtained, 
through the well known liberality of the Author^ 
his permiOion (or (o doing* 



HISTORY OF THE MODERN TASTE IN 
GARDENING, 

«' GARDENING was probably one of the firft 

* arts that fucceeded to that of building houfts, and 

* naturally attended property and individual po0ef* 

* fioa Culinary, and afterwards medicinal herbs 

* were the objeds of every head of a ftmily : it 
^ became convenient to have them within reach| 

* widiout ieeking them at random in wood|, in 
' meadows, and on mountains, as often as they were 

* wanted. When the earth ceafed to fumifh 

* fpontaneouHy all theie primitive luxuries, and 

* culture became reqiufite, iepargtc inclofures for 
•rearing herbs grew expedient. Fruits were In 

* the fame predicament, and thofe mofl in uib or 
^ Hoit demanded attention, muft have entered into 

O 3 *an4 
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< and extended die domelHc iaclofure. T)ie good 
^ man Noah> we are told^ planted a vine^ardt 

* drank of the wine^ and wa$ dmnkeiu and every 
/ body knows the cenfequences. Thus we ac* 

* quired kitchen garden$j orchards, ;u)d vineyards, 
« I am apprized that the prototype of all thcfe 
^ forts was the garden of Eden ^ but as that para? 

* dife was a good deal larger than any we read of 
« afterwards, being inclofed by the rivers Pifi>a^ 
*Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates, as every tree 
^ that was pleafant to the fight and good for food 
^ grew in it^ and as two other trees were likewiie 
5 ibund there, of which not a flip or fucker remaiasi 
i it does not belong to the prefent difcufllon, 

* After the Fall, no man Uving was fufiered to 
' enter into the garden ; and the poverty vid 

* neceffidef of our firft anceftors hardly allowed 

* them time to make improvements in their eilate^ 
^ in imitation of it, iiippofing any plao I^ad been 

< preferved. A .cottage and a flip of ground foa 

< a cabbage and a gooleberry buih, fuch as we feo 
' by th(5 fide of a commoni were in all probability 
^ the earlieit feats and gardens ; a well and bucket 
^fucceeded tQ the Pifon a/id Euphrates, Aa 
^ fetdements incrrafed, the orchard and the vixie-* 
^ yard followed ; ^d the earlicft princes of 

* tribes poflcflcd jjufl; the peccflaries of a modem 
^ farmcrt 

Mattsksu 



f Mlmftiy wt may imtt belki^ ooDiainfed Ibng 
in this fituadon; and though the geneialitf of 
mankind form thmt ideas from the import of 
w€fds-i» thcip. own age^ wc haw- iRCxiearon to 
think that for many centuries the term Garden 
impEed more than a kitchen-garden or orchard* 
When a Frenchman reads of the GanJen of Edfcn, 
I do not doubt but He eonchides it Was fbmethiiig 
approaching to that of VerfaiAes^ with cKpt 
hedges^ berccaos, and trelfis-work. If hb de- 
votion humbles him fo &r as to alKrvr fhat^ cc(n« 
fidering who defigaed it, there mi^ he-z Uby^ 
rinth futt of ^fop's Fabk^ yet he doe^not con* 
ceivcj^ .(h%t four of the laigeft rivers in the vtodd 
were half To magnificeht as an hundred fountain^ 
full of ftatues by Girardon. It is thus that the 
word Garden has at alt times paflcd for whatever 
was underftood by that term m diGTerent coun- 
tries. But that it meant no more thaia al^itchen* 
gankft or offcbanl for SirtnaX cwBukn i&crident 
from thofe icw defcripliona thai are pniirrved of 
the moft fiunous gardens of antiquity, 

* That of Alcmous, in the Odyflfcy, is the moft 
^ rtnowaid in the htsoic times. Is thecc an ad« 
^ ttkVm of Homer, who can read hia defcription 
^ withom rapture s or who does not form to his 

< iaiagiudon a fcene of delights more pidhirefque 

< than die Iw^apcs of Tinian or Juan Feman- 

O 4 ' dez ? 
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rdc2 ? Yet whaf was jhat l^oa^cd Paradifc <^id» 

* which 

the Qods oidain^d 
To grac^ Alciiwms and hh hmy land ;,»— Port. 

f Why^ divcfljcd of jiarfnoniou^ Greek and bcwitchr 

• u« Boctry, it was a fipalj orchard apd vjncyard, 
f w}tbfoine l}cds of hcfbs^ apd ty^rp fountaips, di4C 
? watered thcm^ uiG|pfcd within a quickfct hedge, 
? The whole coqipafs of this pompous garden iiir 
f dofcd— fouf acpps* 

Four acres was th« allotted (p^e of gmin^ii 
^Df'd witji a green fodpfn re all arpandf 

^ The trees were apples, figs, pomegranates, peaySj 
f olives, and vines. 

Tallt^vin^ tr^es conlefi<4 tlie {ri4tfi4fli^| 
The redoing appk ripens into gold. 
Hf re the blue tg with lufcioos joice q'^rflows. 
With deeper red the ^! pomegranate glows. 
The branch here bends beneiith the weighty peas^ 
AoAvcidan^ o|i¥es 4ouplb |t>uiid tl^ 7ei(r« 

• • • f f • 

Beds of all vsurums herbs, for ever green^ 
In bp^ntitoiif or4^ tenqinate th^ fcenc, 

f Aleinous^s garden was planted by the poet, en« 
^ riched by hini with the Airy gift of eternal ftim- 
^ mer;^ and, no doubt, an efibrt pf imagination, finr- 
^ pafling any thing he had ev«r feen. As lie has 
f^eftowed w tbe £unc happy jprince a palace 
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with brazen walk and columns of filvcr, he eer» 
tainly intended that the garden fhould be propor- 
tionably magnificent. We are fure, therefore, 
that as late as Homer's age, an indoftire of four 
acres, comprehending orchard, vineyard, and 
kitchen ga -den, was a ftretch of luxury the world . 
at that time had ncvtr beheld, 

* The hanging gardens of Babylon were a ftill 
greater prodigy. We are not acquainted with 
their dilpofition or contents, but, as they are fup- 
poied to have been formed on terrafles and the 
walls of the palace, whither foil was conveyed on 
purpoie, we arc very certain of what they were 
not I I mean they muft have. been trifling, of no 
extent, and a wanton inftance of expence and 
labour. In other words, they were what fbmp-^ 
tuous gardens have been in aU ages dU the 
prefent, unnatural, enriched by art, pofTibly with 
fountains, ftatues, baluftrades, and fummer-Jioufes^ 
an4 yr^fc anydiing but verdant and nir^, 

^ From the days of Homer to thofc of Pliny, 
we have no traces to lead our guels to what were 
the gardens of the intervening ages. When Ro-- 
man authors, whofe climate inftiUed a wiih for 
cool retreats, fpeak of their enjoyments in that 
kind, they figh for grottos, caves, and the re^efli* 
jng hollows of mountains, near irriguous and 

f(hady 
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* fhady founts ; or boaft of their porticosi walks of 

* planes, oan^, baths, and breezes from thie fta. 

* Their gardens are never mentioned as affording 

* (hade ^d ihelter from the rage of the dog-ftar. 
^ Pliny has left 119 defcriptioos of two of his viUas« 
^ As he iifed his Laurentine villa fgr his wbter 
^ retreat, it is not furprifing that the garden makes 

* no confiderable part of the account. All he {ays 
^ of it is^ that the gefiatio or pbce of exerciie, 
' which furrounded the garden (the latter confe- 

* quently not being very large), was bounded by 

* a hedge of box, and where that was perilhedj 
^ with rofemary i that there was a walk of vines« 

< and that moft of the trees were fig and oiulbciry 1 
^ the foil qot being proper for any oth^r fi>rtSt 

« Oh his Tuican villa he is more ^ffUft 1 the 
^ garden makes a confidefable part of the de-* 

< fcription:«*^an4 what ws^ the pringipat bcfiuty of 
^ that pleafure ground \ ]|^xadly w)i9t was the 

* admiratioo of this country s^bout thrtefeoft yeara 
^ ago ; box-trees qut into monfters, animals, let^ 
^ tcxs, and the namey of the mafter and the artifi« 
^ cer. Ip an age when a|-chite&ure difplayed all 
^ its grandeur, all its purity, and all iu tafte i when 

< arofe Vefpafian's amphHbeatre, the temfdc of 
^ Peace, Tr^j^n's forum, Domidan^ batb$, and 
^ Adrian'^ villa, the ruins and veftigeii of which 

< lUll excite our aftonillunem and cuciofity \ a 

* Roman 
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Roman conful,a polUbed emperor's friend, and a 
man of elegant literature and taftei delighted m 
what 'the mob now fcarce admire in a ^oliego 
0urdem All the ingj:edient8 of Pliny's corre^ 
fponded exadly with tbofe laid out by London 
and Wife on Dut<;h principles. He talks of 
flopes^ terraces, a wildemefs, Ihrubs methodicaUy 
trimmed, a qwble b^fon, * pipes fpouting water, 
a cafcade felling into the bafon, bay trees^ alter* 
nately planted with planes, and a ftraight walk, from 
whence ifibed others parted olF by hedges of 
boX| and apple trees, with obelKks placed be* 
tween every two. There wants nothing but the 
embroidery of a parterre, to make a garden in 
the reign of Trajan fcrve ibr a defcriprion of ontt 
f in th« pf King William -j-. In one paflags 

* above, 

^ • Tht Bagliih gtrdeitt dsiciibed by Hentzner In the reign 
9 of Elizabedi» are exaft copies of thofe of Pliny, In that at 

* WhiteJiell was a fun-dial an4 jetd'eao, which, on taming a 

* pock, fparte4 oot water and fprinkled the fpedi^tors. la 

< Lord Bttrk%k'4 at Theobalds were obeliiks, pyramids, an4 

< ciicnbr ponicos, with ciilems of lead for bathing, At 

* Hampton Coort the garden walls were covered with fO&« 
s ma^, a cnioim, h$ fiiyi, irery common in England. Af 
<ThedialdtwisalebyrinthaiA>» an ingenniryl il^mendoa 
f pcefently to have been fteqnent in tha% age. 

* t Dr-Plot, in hia Naitond Hiftory of Oxfordfliire, p. 380^ 
^ feems to have beena great admirer of trees carved into the 
' jnoft jkterotgeneoiii formv whiph be calls itfiarif itmh, and 

^<|iio(ai 
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' above, Pliny fccms to have conceived that nafti- 

* ral irregularity nright be a beauty ; in opere uria^ 

* niffimo^ fays he, /uiiia veki iUati ruris imitaiio. 

* Something like a rural view was contrived amidff 
*ib much poliflied compofition. But the idea 
« foon vanifhed, lineal walks intmediately cnve- 

* loped the flight fcene, and names and infcriptiona 
**in box again fueceeded to compenfute fpr the 
^ daring introdudion of nature. 

^ In the painrihgs found at Herctdaneum are a 

* few traces of gardens, as may be (een in i^e ftcond 

* volume of the prints. They arc fmall fquare in- 

* dofuresy formed by trellis work, and cQNdiers •, 
^^dregi^ly ornamented with vafes, fbuntains^ 
^ and caryatides, elegantly fymmetrieal, and proper 
'for die narrow fpaces allotted to the garden of a 
' houfe in a capital city. . From fuch I would not 
^banifh.thofe pjayful water; that refrefh a fukry 

< manfion 

' 9iotes one Laarembergiatibr ikying that the EagUfli areas 
« expert as moil nstioiu ia that kind of fctilptare> for which 
^ ilampum Covrt was particuiarly remarkable. The Dodor 
' thea names other gardens that flpariihed with antmalt and 
^ cafttesj Jbrmed ar^# t^rid, and above all a wren's neft, t^x 
* was capacious enough to receive a jnan to fit on a feat ma4t 
^ within it for that piu-pofe. 

f • At Warwick Caftle is an aotient fiiit of arras, in whkh 
f there it a gxrd^ ezadlly reftmbling thefe pidares of Herca« 

f lan^um. 
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;< manfion in town, nor the neat trelliSj which pre-* 

* ferves its wooden verdure better than natural 
' greens expoled to duft. Thofe treillages, in the 
5 gardens at Paris,* particularly on the Boulevard, 

* have a g^y and delightful efie£b. They form 
'light corridores, and tranfpicuous arbours, 
5 dux>ugh which the fun-beams play and chequer 

* die (hade, let off the ftatues, vafes, and flowers, 
5 that marry with their gaudy hotels, and fuit the 
^ g^dlant and idle fbciety who paint the walks be- 
f (ween thdr parterres, and realize the fantaftic 

. ^ fcenes of Watteau and Durfe. 

* From what I have fiud, it appean how natu- 
' rally and infenfibly the idea of a kitchen garden 

* (lid into that which has for fo many ages been 

* peculiarly termed a Garden, and by our anceftors 
^ in this country, diftinguifihed by the name of a 
f Pleafure garden* A fquare piece . of ground was 
' originally parted off in early ages for the ufo of 
' the family :— to exclude cattle, and afccrtain the 
^ property, it was (epara^d from the fields by a 

* hedge. As pride, and defire of privacy increalcd, 
fthe inclofure was dignified by walls; and> in 

* climes where fruits were not lavilhed by the ri- 

* pening glow of nature and (oil, fruit-trees were 
« a(rifted and (hcltcred from furrounding winds by 
^ the like expedient ; for the inundation of luxuries 

* which have fwellcd into general neceffitics, have 

* almoft 
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* aimoft idl taken their fotirce fix>m the fimp!^ 

* feuntaiA o^ rtsiSjm 

* Witii* the euftom of making Yqiiafc gardensi 

* Indofed with walls was thus eftabli(hed j to the 

* excluilon of nature and pro^ft ^, pomp and 

* folitude combined to c^ for fbmething that 
^ might enrich and enliveh the inflpid and tnani^ 

* mated partition. Fountains^ firft invented fot 
' ufe, which grandeur loves to difguift and throw 
*oot of the queftion, received embelliffimehts 

* from co(VIy marbles^ and at laft, to contradidl 

* utilit7> toiled their wafte of waters into air in 
« {pouting columns. Art, in the hancb of rudtf 

* man, had at firft been mside a fuccedaneum t6 

* nature T in the hands of ofientatious wealth, it 

* became the means of oppofing nature; and the 

* more it traverfed the march of the latter^ the 
^rnore nobility thought its power was demon* 

< ftrated. Canals meafured by the line Ivere 

< introduced in lieu of meandering ftreams, and ter^ 

* races were hoifted aloft in oppofidon to the iacile 

* flq>es that imperceptibly unite the valley to the hill* 

< Baluftrades defended thefe precipitate and dan- 
^ gerous elevations, and flights of fteps rejoined 
^ them to the iubjacent flat ftom which the terrace 

< * It wai not tmcommoQi after the circafiiailjacent toontrf 
' had been fliut oat, toendeavoar to secover it by raifing larg^^ 

* mottRU of earth to petp ov«r the wallt of the gardcBi 

«had 
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had been dug. Vaies and Iculpture were added 
to diefe unneceflary balcomes^ and ftatues fur- 
nilhed the lifclcfs fpot with mimic representations 
of the excluded fons of men. Thus difficulty 
and expcQce were the conftituent parts of thoie 
fumptuous and ftlfilh folitudcs ; and every im- 
provement diat was madcj was but a ftep ferther 
from nature. The tricks of water-works to wet 
the unwary^ not to refrefh the panting fpe£bitor^ 
knd parterres embrcudered in patterns like a pet* 
ticoat> were but the childifiLcndeavoursof fafbion' 
and noveky to reconcile greatnefs to what it had 
fiirfeited on. To Crown thefc impotent difplays 
of falfe taftci the Ihcers were applied to the 
lovely wildneis of form with which Nature has 
diftinginihed each various fpecies of tree and 
Ihrub. The venerable Oak, the romantic 
Beech, the ufeful Elm, even the afpiring circuit 
of the Lime, the regular round of the Chefnut, 
and the almoin moulded Orange Trecj were cor- 
refted byfuch fentaftic admirers of fymmetry. 
The compafs and fquare were of more uie in 
plantations than the nurfery man. The meafured 
walk, the quincunx, and the etoile, impoled their 
unlatis^lAg fameneis on every royal and nobfe 
garden^ Trees were headedj and their fides 
pared awayj many French groves fcem .green 
chefb fet upon poles* Seats of marble, arbour^ 
and fummer-houfcs, terminated every vifto I and 

* fym- 
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' fymmetry^ eren where <hc ipace was^ too hrge 
* permit its bemg remarked at one tiew/ was fo 
' eii^ntialy that, as Pope obfenredj 



-tach alley Kas a brbther. 



And half thd garden jaft rtit&i the dtheW 

' ICnoCi of flowers ivfere more defetiTibly iiibjcdect 
' to the fame regularity^ Leifurti as Milton tit^ 
^ prejQed itj 

in trim gafdens tlk>k hi^ pleiiAre* 

^ In Qit garden of Marshal de Biroh at Farisj cofi^ 
' filling of fourteen acres, every walk is buttoned 

* on each fide by line* of floWer-pots^ which fiic- 

* CceJ in their fcafons^ When 1 faw it, theriJ 
^ were nine thonfand pots of Afters, or la Rtint 
•Marguerite^ 

< We do not precifely kiiow ivJiat our anceilofii 
''meant by a bower ; ic was probably an arbour j 

* fometime> it meant the whole fnttefed ihclofure^ 
« and inoneinfiance it certainly ihtliided a htbyrindi. 
< Rolamond^s bower was indifputabljr of that kind, 

* though whether compofed of walls or hedges w6 

* cannot determine *• A fquare and a rounct laby* 

* rindt 

* * Drayton in k note tO his fipiilie of ^ofamoiid, Gtyi, her 
« labyrinth wat bnilt of iraulu under ground, arched and 

* walled with Witk and Hone ; hnt, as Mr. Gough obferv^i/ 
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* rinth were fo capital ingredients of a garden for* 

* merly, that in Du Cerccau's architefturc, who 
^ lived in the time of Charles IX. and Henry llL 
^ there is fcarce a ground-plot without one of 

* each. The enchantment of antique appellations 
^ has confecrated a pleating idea of a royal refidence^ 

* of which we now regret the cxrinftion. Haver- 

* ing in the Bower^ the jointure of many dow- 
^ ager queens^ conveys to us the notion of a roman^ 

* tic fccne. 

* In Kip's Views of tfhe Scats of our Nobility 

* and Gentry, we fee the fame tircfome and rc- 

* turning uniformity. Every houfe is approached 

* by two or three gardens, confiding perhaps of a 
' gravelrwalk and two grafs-plats, or borders of 

* flowers. Each riles above the other by two or 
^ three fteps, and as many walls and terraces, and 
' fo many iron gates, that we recolledt thofe antient 

* romances, in which every entrance was guarded 

* by nymphs or dragons. At Lady Orford's, at 

* Pitldletown, in Dorfetfhire, there was, when my 
^ brother married, a double inclofurc of thirteen 

* gardens, each I fuppofe not much above an hun- 
^ dred yards fquare, with an enfilade of corrclpon- 

VoL. L P * denj 

* he gives no authority for that aflcrtion. V. pref. to 2d edit. 
''Of Briti(^ Topography, p. xxx. Such vaulu might remain 
^ to Drayton's time, but did not prove that there had been no 
^ fttpeifiniaore/ 
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* dent gates ; and before you arrired at thefc, yoa 

* paflcd a narrow gut between two ftone terraces, 

* that rofc above your head, and which were 
^ crowned by a Kne of pyramidal yews. A bow- 

* Ung-greert was all the laWn admitted in thofc 
' times, a circular lake the extent of magnificence. 

* Y^t though thefe and fuch prepofterousincon- 
' veniences prevailed from age to age, good fenfc 

* in this country had perceived the want of fome- 

* thing at once more grand and more natural, 

* Thefe refleftions, and the bounds fct to thewaftc 
' made by royal fpoilers, gave origin to Parks. 

* They were contradted fbrefts, and extended gar- 

* dens. Hcntzncr fays, that, according to Rous 

* of Warwick, the firft park was that at Wood- 

* ftock. If fo, it might be the foundation of a 

* legend that Henry II. fecured his miftrcft in a 

* labyrinth : it was no doubt more difficult to find 

* her in a pirk than in a palace, where the intri- 

* cacy of the woods and various lodges buried in 



t 



covert might conceal her aftual habitation. 



*& 



* It is more extraordinary that having fo long 

' ago {tumbled on the principle of modern garden-.' 

^ ing, we fhould have perfiftcd in retaining its re- 

verfe, fymmetrical and unnatural gardens. That 

parks were rare in other countries, Hentzner, 

who travelled over great part of Europe, leads us 

U6 
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* to fuppoici by obfcrving that they were cbm- 
^ mon in England; In France they retain the 
^ name, but nothing is more different both in com- 
*pafs and difpofitiom Their parks are iifually 
^ fi^uare ot* oblong inclofures^ regularly planted 
^ with walks of chcfnuts of fiities, and generally 

* every large town has one for its public recreation; 
^ They arc exa6Uy like Burton's-court, at Chtlfca- 

* TCoUcge, and rarely larger; 

' One ihknj one great man we had^ on whoih 
^ nor education nor cuftom could impole their pre- 
' judicesi whoj '' on tvil days though &llen> and 
^' with darkneis and folitude compafled round," 

* judged that the miftaken and fantaftic ornaments 

* he had fecn in gardens, were unworthy of the 
^Almighty Hand that planted the delights of 

* Paradiie. He feems, with the prophetic eye of 
^ tafte (k& I have heard taile well defined *)i to 
^ have conceived, to have foreieen modern garden- 

* ing i a^ Lord Bacoii announced the difcoveries 

* fince made by experimental philofbphy; The 
^ defcription of Ederi is ^ warmer and more juft 

* picture of the prefcnt {iyle than Claud Lorrain 
^ could have painted from Hagley or Stourhead. 

Pa 'The 

• ' By the gr^i lord Chatham who had a good tafle 
^ JiiiaiUf. in modern gardenings as hcfttwedby hit own Yillai 

* in £nfield Chace and at Hayei.' 
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^ The firft lines I (hall quote exhibit Stourhead on 

* a more magnificent fcale. 

Thro* Eden ^ent a rircr large. 
Nor changed his courfe» but chrougk die (baggy hill 
PafsM ttodcroeath ingulph'd, foV God bad throws 
That mountain as bb garden-moundj high rais'd 
Upon the rapid current———* 

* Haglcy fecms pifturcd in what follows : 

which thro' veins 
Of porous earth with kindly tl^irft updrawn, 
Rofe a frefli focmtain^ and -with many a riff 
Water*d cbe garden ■ 

What colouring, what freedom of pencil, what 

* landfcapc in thefc lines ! 

——from that faphirc fount the crifped bn>6k9» 
' Rolling on orient pearl and fands of gold> , 
' With mazy error under pendent fliades 

t Ran Xit&Mx, rifiting each plant, and fed 

I FLow'rs wojrtby of Paradife, which notmVf art 

\ In beds and curious knots but nature boon 

Pour'd forth profufe on hill and dale and plain, 
' Both where the morning fun firft warmly fmot« 

I • The open fields and where the unpierc'd ihadc 

■ Imbrown'd the noon^-tide bow'rs. — Thus was this plaef 

d haffy rural /mt^ of <vari$us view* 

'Read 
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* Read this tranfpojpring dcfcription, paint to your • 

* mind the fccncs that follow, contrail them with 

* the favage but rclpcftable terror with which 
' the Poet guards the bounds of his Paradifc, 
' fenced 

•— — irwith the champaign head 
Of a fteep wUdernefs, whofc hairy iides 
With thicket overgrown, grotefqoe and wild« . 
Accefs denied ; and over head upgrevr 
infuperable height of loftieft (hade. 
Cedar and pine, and fir, and branching palm» 
A fylvan fcene, and as the ranks s^fcen^. 
Shade above (hade, a woody theatrp 
Of ftatelieft riew < ■» » ■ 



and then rccoUeft that the author of this fubKme 
vilion had never fccn a glimpfc of any thing like 
what he ha,s itnagined, that his favorite Antients 
had dropped not a hint of fuch divine fcenery; 
and that the conceits in Italian gardens, and 
Theobalds and Nonfuch, werp the brighteft 
originals that his memory could fumifh. His* 
intcileftual eye faw a nobler plan, fo litdc did he 
fufFer by the lofs of fight. It fufficed him to 
have feen the materials with which he could 
work. The vigour of a boundlefs imagination 
told him how a plan might be diipofed, that 
would cmbcllifli nature, and reftore art to its 
P 3 ' proper 
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* proper office, the juft improvement or imitation 
•ofitV. 

* It is neceflary that the concurrent feftimony c^f. 

* the age Ihould Iwear to pofterity that the defcrip-, 

* tion above quoted was written above half a cen- 

* tury before the introdufti^n of modern garden- 
< ing, or our incredulousdefcendants will defraud the 

* poet of half his glory, by being pcrfuaded that 

* he copied fomc garden or gardens he had fcen — 

* fo minutely do' his ideas correlpond with the 

* prefcnt ftandard. Bqt what ihall we fay for that 
' intervening half century who could read diat 
f plan and never attempt to put it in execution ? 

'Now let us turn to an admired writer, pof: 
5 terior to Milton, and fee how cold, how in-. 

* fipid, how taftclefs is his account of what he 
'pronounced a perfcft garden, J ipeak not of 

* his ftyle, which it was not pcceflary for him to. 
f animate with the colouring jmd glow of poetry, 

* It is his want of ideas, of imagination, of tafte, 
I • * that I ccnfurc, when he diftated on a fubjedt that 
} * is capable of all the graces that a knowledge of 

' beautiful nature can beftow. Sir William Temple 
' was an excellent man i Milton, a genius of the 
' firft order. 

'Wb 

^ ' Since the above was written, I have foiind Milton praifed 

* and Sir William Temple ceniured^ on the fame foundations^ 
' in a poem called The Rife and Progrefs of the prefcnt Taftq 
' in Piantingj printed in 1 767.' 
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* We cannot wonder that Sir William dccUrcs in 

* favour of parterres, fountains, and ftatues, as 

* neceflary to break the famencfs of large grafs- 
^ plat$> which he thinks have an iU eficft upon the 
*eyc, when he acknowledges that he difcovers 

* fancy in the gardens of Alcinous. Milton ftudied 

* the Andents with equal enthufiafm, but no bigo- 

* try, and had judgement to diflinguiih bcnveen the 
' want of invention and the beauties of poe- 

* try^ Compare his . Paradife with Homer's Gar- 
' den, both afcribed ro a celeftial defign. For of Sir 

* William, it is jufl to oblcrve, that his ideas cen- 

* £er<?d in a fruit-garden. He had the honour of 

* giving to his country many delicate fruits,, and he 
' thought of litde elfe than difpofmg them to the 

* befl advantage. Here- is the pal&ge I propofed 
' to quote i it is long, but I need not make an 

* apology to the reader for entertaining him with 
' any other words inftcad of my own, 

'* The bed figure of a garden is either a fquare or 
" an oblong, and either upon a flat or a defcent ; 
" they have all their beauties, but the beit I efteem 
" an oblong upon a defcent. The beauty, the air, 
*' the view, makes amends for the expence, which 
" is very great in finifhing and fupporting the 
** terrace-walks, in levelling the parterres, and in 
" the ftonc ftairs that arc necefTary from one to the 
^^ Qthcr, 

P 4 ^« The 
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** The perfedcft figure of a garden I ever (aw, 
** cither at home or abroad, was that of Moor- 
" park in Hertfordfhire, when I knew it about 
" thirty yeai-s ago. It was made by the Counted 
*^ of Bedford, eftc^emcd among the greateft wits of 
^* her time, and celebrated by Doftor Donne ; 
«« and with very great care, excellent contrivance, 
** and much coft j but greater fums may be 
" thrown away without effeft or honour, if there 
" want fenfe in proportion to money, or if nature 
" be not followed^ which I take te be the great rule 
" in this, and perhaps in every thing elle, as &r as 
" the condufl: not only of our lives but our govern- 
" mcnts.*' 

[We fhall fee how natural that admired gar- 
den was,] 

** Because I take ♦ the garden I have named to 
" have been in all kinds the moft beautiful and 
" perfeft, at leaft in the figure and dilpofition, that I 
" have ever fcen, I will dcfcribe it for a model to 
" thofe that meet with fuch a fituation, and arc 
" above the regards of common expence. It lies 
** on th^ fide of a hill, upon which the houfc ftandS| 

<*but 

• This garden fccms to have been made after the plan 
laid down by Lord Bacon in his 46th Efiay, to whichj that I 
j£»y not multiply quoutiony, I will refer the reader, 
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*' but not very ftccp. The length of the houfe, 
" where the bcft rooms and of moft uie or plea- 
** fureare, lies iipon the breadth of the garden; 
'' the great parlour opens into the middle of a 
" terrace gravel walk that lies even with it, and 
*' which may lie, as I remember, about three 
** hundred paces long, and broad in proportion s 
" the border fct with (Vandard laurels and at large 
** diftances, which have the beauty of orange trees 
** out of flower and fruit. From this walk arc 
" three defcents by/ many ftone fteps, iji the middle 
*' and at each end, into a very large parterre, 
" This is divided into quarters by gravel-walks, 
" and adorned with two fountains and eight ftatues 
" in the feveral quarters. At the end of the 
^* terras-walk arc two fummer-houfcs, and the fides 
" of the parterre are ranged with two large cloifters 
«< open to the garden, upon arches of ftone, and 
** ending with two other fummer-houfds even 
" with the cloifters, which are paved with ftone, 
" and defigned for walks of fhade, there being 
" none other in the whole parterre. Over thefc 
" two cloifters arc two terraces covered with lead 
** and fenced widi balufters ; and the paflage into 
<* thefe airy walks is out of the two fummer-houfes 
" at the end of the firft terrace- walk. The cloifter 
" facing the fouth is covered with vines, and 
*« would have been proper for an oran^-houfr, 
f' ^nd tlie other for myrtles or other more com- 



"mon 
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«* mon greens, and had, I doijbt not, been caft for 
^* thatpurpofc, if this piece of gardening had beep 
^' then in as much vogue as it is now, 

^* From the middle of this parterre is a defcent 
*' by many fteps flying on each fide of a grotto 
^ that lies between them, covered with lead and 
*' flat, into the lower garden, which is all friut-trecs 
*? ranged about the feveral- quarters of a wilder* 
. ^* ne(s which is very (hady i the walks hej-e are all 
•* green, the grotto embeUifhed wjth figures of 
*< fl^ell rock- work, fo^^ntains, and water-works, 
*' If die hill had not ended with the lower garden, 
** and the wall were not bounded by a common 
" way that goes through the park, (hey might have 
" added a third quarter of all greens i but this 
" want is fupplicd by a garden on the other fido 
" the houfe, which is all of that fort, very wild,- 
^* ftiady, and adorned with rough roqk-work and 
** fountains, 

" This was Moor-park when I was acquainted 
** with it, and the fweetcft place, I think, that I 
«? have fcen in my Jife, either before or fince, at 
•' home or abroad."-— 

* I WILL make no farther remarks an this dc- 
' fcripdon. Any man might defign and iuiJd as 
* fweet a garden, who had been born in and never 

* ftirrrd 
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f fKrrcd out of Holbom. It was not peculiar tci 
f Sir William Temple to think in that manner, 
f How many Frenchmen are there who have* fecq 
four gardens, and ftiU prefer natural flights of 
f ftcps and Ihady cloift^rs covered with lead ! Lc 
f Nautrcj the architcdk of thf g?oycs and grotto^ 
5 at Vcrfailles, came hither on a milTion to im- 
5 proyc our tafte. He planted St. James's and 
? Greenwich Parks — ^np great monqmynts pf hi^ 
f invenriony 

f To do farther juftice to Sir William Temple^ 
f I muft not omit what he adds. *« What I havq 
*.* faid of fhe beft forms of gardens, is meanf only of 
** fuch as arc in fome fort regular i for there may 
5* be other forms wholly irregular, that may, fof 
^' aught I know, have more beauty than any of the 
V others f but they mufl. owe it to fome extraordi- 
*f nary dilpdfitions of pature in the feat, or fome 
" great race of fancy or judgement in the contri- 
f vance, which may reduce many difagreebg parts 
i' |ato fome ijgure, whiph fliall yet, upon the whole, 
" be very a^eeable. Something of this I have 
r* feen in fome places, but heard more of it from 
55 others, who have lived much ainong the Chinefcs, 
i^, a people whofc way of thinking feems to lie as 
ff wide of purs in Europe as their country does. 
'? Their greatell reach of imagination is employed 
*f in contrivihg figures, where the beauty (hall be 

" great 
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*« great and ftrikc the eye; but without any order 
" or difpofition of parts, diat (hall be commonly or 
'* eafily obferved. And though we have hardly 
*' any notion of this fort of beauty, yet they have a 
" particular word to exprefs it ; and where they 
" find it hit their eye at firft fight, they fay the 
«* Sharawadgi is fine or is admirable, or any fuch 
<* exprcflion of eftcem :— but I fliould hardly advife 
'* anjr of fhefe attempts in the figure of gardens 
** among us j they are adventures of too hard at- 
" chicvcmcnt for any common hands j and though 
** there may be more honour if they fucceed well, 
«' yet there is more difhonour if they fail, and it is 
«* twenty to one they will ; whereas in regular 
•* figures, it is hard to make any great andrcmark- 
« able faults/* 

« Fortunately Kent and a few others were 

* not quite fo timid, or we might ftill be going up 

♦ and down ftairs in the open air, 

< It is true, we have heard much lately, as Sir 
' William Temple did, of irregularity and imi- 
'* tations of nature in the gardens or grounds of the 
' Chincfc. The former is certainly true : they arc 
^ as whimfically irregular as European gardens arc 
^ formally uniform, and unvaried : — but, with rc- 
' gard to nature, it feems as much avoided, as in 
' the fc^uarcs and oblongs, and ftraight lines of our 

* ar.ceftors* 
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^lanceftors. An artificial perpendicular rock^ 

* flarting out of a flat plain, and connedtcd with 
^nothing, often pierced through in various places, 

* with oval hollows, has no more prctenfion to be 

* deemed natural, than a lineal terrace, or a parterre. 
^ The late Mr. Jofeph Spcncc, who had both taftc 

* and teal for the prefent ftyle, was fo pcrfuaded of 

* the Chinele Emperor*s pleafure-ground being laid 
^ out on principles rcfembling ours, that he tranf- 

* lated and publiihed, under the name of Sir Harry 

* Beaumont, a particular account of that inclofurc 

* from the Colleftion of the Letters of the Jefuits. 

* I have looked^ it over, and, except a determined 
^ irregularity, can find nothing in it that gives me 
^ any idea of attention being paid to nature. It is 
^ of vaft circumference, and contains 200 palaces, 
*befidcs as many contiguous for the eunuchs, all 

* gilt, painted, and varnilhed. There are raifed 

* hills from ao to 60 feet high, ftreams and lakes, 

* and one of the latter five miles round. Thefc 

* waters are pafled by bridges :— but even their 
' bridges muft not be ftraight— they ferpentine as 

* much as the rivulets, and are fometimes fo long as 

* to be furnifhed with reftbg places, and begin and 
*,end with triumphal arches. Mc thinks a ftraight 
' canal is as rational at lead as a meandering bridge. 

* The colcnades undulate in the fame manner. In 

* (hort, this pretty gaudy fcene is the work of 

* caprice and whim, and, when we rcfleft on their 

' buildings^ 
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« buildingSj prcfcnts no image but that of iinfuH- 

* ftanrial tawdrincfi. Nor is this all. Within thi* 
' fantafUc Paradife is a fquare town^ each fide ae 

* mile long. Here the eunuchs of the Court, ta 

* entertain his Imperial Majefty with the buftle and 
' bufine^ of the capital in which he refides> bue 

* which it is not of his dignity ever to fee, a& mer- 

* chants and all forts of trades^ and eyen defignedly 
'exercifc for his royal amufement e^ery art of 

* knavery that is pra6tifcd under hb aufpicioufs go- 

* vernmcnt. Mcthinks, this is the childifh iblace 

* and ^ofe of grandeur, not a retirement fronr* 

* affairs to the delights of rural life* Here/ too/ 

* his Majefty plays at agriculture : there is a quarter 

* fet apart for that purpoie : the eunuchs fow, reap,* 

* and carry in their harvcft, in the imperii pre- 

* fence: and his Majefty returns to Pekin, per- 

* fuadcd that he has been in the country ♦. 

* Having ' 

• ♦ The French have, of late years, adopted our ftylc ib 

* gardens, but, chufing to be fundamentally obliged to ^more^ 
' remote rivals, they deny us half the merit, or rather the ori* 

* ginality of the invention, by afcribing the difcovery to the 
' Chinefe, and by calling ouf tafle ixi gardening k gout 

« Jngio-Chineh. I think I have (hewn that this is a blunder, ' 

< and that the Chinefe have pafTed to one extremity of abfur* 
' dity, as the French, and all antiquity, had advanced to thef 

< other, both being equally remote from nature ; regtflar fOr- 

* mality is the oppoifue point to ^ihtaflic Sharawadgis. The 
' French, indeed, during the fafhionable paxoxyffi of philtf* 

* fophy/ 
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* Having thus cleared my way by afcertaining 

* what have been the ideas on gardening in all 

* ages, as far as wc have materials to judge by, it 

* remains to fticw to what degree Mr. Kent in- 

* vented the new ftyle, and what hints he had rc- 

* ceived to fuggeft and cohduft his undertaking. 

' {ophy» kave furpafTed m, at leail in meditation on the art. 

* I have perufed a grave treatUe of recent date/ in which die 
^^ aothor, extending his views beyond mere luxury and amufe- 

* ment, has endeavoured to infpire his countrymen, even in 
' the gratification of their expcniive pleafures, with benevolent 
' projeds. He propofes to them to combine ^rdening wicb 
' charity, and to make every ftep of their walks an aft of gene-* 
' rofity, and a lefTon of morality. Inilead of adorning hvaa-* 

* rite pobts with a heathen temple, a Chinefe pagoda, a Gothic 

* tower, or fiditious bridge, he propofes to them at the firft 
' refting pisLce to ered a fchool, a little fiirther, to found an 
' academy, at a third diftanice a manu&fture, and, at the ter« 
' mination of the park, to endow an hofpiul. Thns, iays he, 
' the proprietor would be led to mediate, as he (hunters, on 

* the different ftages of human life, and both his expence and 

* thoughts would march in a progreffion of patriotic ads and 

* r;ile6Uons. When he was lajring out fo magnificent, chari- 
' table, and philofophic an Utopian villa, it would have coft 
' no more to have added a Foundling hofpiul, a 6ienate-honfe, 
< and a burying-ground. If I fmile at fuch vifions, dill one 
« mnft be glad, that in the whirl of fafhions, beneficence ihoold 
^ have its turn in vogue ; and theugh the French treat the 

* Virtues like every thing elfe, but as an objedt of mode, it is 
' to be- hoped that they too will, every now and then, como 
' into faihion again. The author I have been mentioning. 
' reminds me of a French Gentlemani who, fome years ago# 

^ made 
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* We have fccn what Moor-park was, whdrt 
^pronounced a ftandard. But as no fucceeding 
^ generation in an opulent and luxurious country 

* contents itfclf with the pcrfcftion eftablifhed by 

* its anceftors, more perfect perfefbion was ftill 

* fought I and improvements had gone on, till 

* London and Wife had flocked our gardens with 

* giants^ animals, monfters f, coats of arms, and 

* mottos, in yew, box, and holly. Abfurdity 

* could go no farther, and the tide turned. Bridg- 

man, 

* nude me a rifit at Strawberry Hill. Kc was fo complaifanc 
' us to commend the place^ and to approve our taAe in gar- 
' dens^but in the fame flyle of thinking witli the above-cited 

* author, he faid, ** I do not like yonr imaginary temples and 
" fidlitious terminations of views : I would have real points of 
*' view with moving objects ; for inftance, here I would have 
•• —(I forget what)— «nd there a watering place.'* ** That 
*' is not fo eafy (I replied) $ one cannot oblige others to 
*' afiemble at fach or fach a fpot for one's amofement-^how- 
•* ever, I am glad you would like a watering-place, for t^en 
*' happens to be one : in that creek of the Thames, the inha- 
*' biunts of the village do adnally water their horfes : but I 
** doubt whetbcr, if it were not con'venient to them to do fo, 
■* they would freqnen^ the fpot only to enliven my profpedl."— 
** Such Gallo»Chinois gardeUs, I apprehend, will rarely be 
^ executed. 

' • f On the piers of a garden gate not far from Paris I ob- 

* ferved two very coquet fphinxcs. Thefc lady raOnftcrs had 
"* ftraw hats gracefully fmart on one fide of their heads, and 

* itiken cloaks half veiiii^g their necks ; all executed in fione** 



tHftttj the nexc ^Ihiw^k 4efigiicr of gudtns^ 
was far more chafte ; and whether from good 
fenfey or that the Nation had been ftruck and 
cefocmcd by tl^e 94tfyinbit jNtper in The Guar* 
dianj No. 173^ he bam&e4 verdant fdilpture, 
and did not even revert to t|iir /Square precifion 
of the foregoing age* He onbrg^ his plantj 
dUdained to make every diviiion taUy to its op* 
poTite^ and though he ftill adhered much to ftr^ght 
walks widi high clipped hedgeii they wpne only 
his great lines ; the reft he div^Hlfi^ by wilder* 
nefiy and with loofe groves of oak, though ftill 
withio furroundiDg hedges* I have obiervied in 
the gwden* at Gubbins in Hertfftrdftire m*ny 
detached thoi^blRi flttc ftrongly indicate ithe 
dawn of modern tafte** As hi^ re^rfoauon gained 
footingi he ventured (arth^rj ^ jn this rayal 
garden at Richmond dared to btroduce Ci|la« 
vated fields, and even morfels of a foreft ap-^ ' 
peariince, by the fides of thojc cndleTs and circr 
ibme walks, that ftretdif d out lof onf inio ^* 
other wkhout intermifllon* ]Sut thi» was iiot till 
VouU - Q^, ^QBher 



» « Hie feat of Ae fete Sir Jeremy imhmkt. It had 
'* fonnerly belonged to Xady Mecej; moiker^ia-Uir 9f Sir 

* Tkonat Mv€, and luui been tyr^uinkaU^ wcendied jrem 

* lier by Hesry VIII. on- the cxecuuon of Sk Thonvfts, though 
' not her foHj and though jier jointiire from a fprmer huf* 
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* other innovators had broke loofc too from rigSl 
« fymmctrjr. 

* But the capital ftroke, the leading ftcp to all 

* that has followed, was [I believe the firft thought 

* was Bridgttian^s] the deftruftion of walls for 
•< boundaries, and the invention of fofles— an at-* 
•* tempt then deemed fo aftonllhing, that the com- 

* mon people called them Ha ! Ha's ! to exprefs 
^ their furprize at finding a fqdden and unperceived 

* check to their walk. 

* On£ of the iiHl gardens planted in tMs Ample 

* though (lill formal ftyle, Was my father's at 
^* Houghtcm. It was lakl out by Mr. Eyre, an 

' imitator of Bridgman. It contains thrce-and* 
' twenty acres> then reckoned a confiderable 
•^portion* 

' 1 CALt a funk fence the leading ilep, for thele 

* reafbns. No fboner was this iimple enchantment 
« made, than levelling, mowing, and rolling, fol- 

«^ lowed. The contiguous ground of the park 

* without the funk fence was to be harmonized with 
' the lawn within ; and die garden in its turn was 
' to be fet free from its prim regularity, that it 

* might affort with the wilder country without. 

* 'the funk fence afcertaincd the Ipecific garden, 

* but that it might hot draw too obvious a line 9^ 

^ difUndtion 
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^<Hftinftion between the neat and the ruae, the 
^ contiguous out-lying parts came to be included 

* in a kind of general defign -, and when nature was 

* taken into the plan> under improvements j every 

* ftep that was made^ pointed out new beauties and 
' infpired new ideas. At that moment appeared 

.^ Kent, painter enough to taile the charms of land- 

* fcape, bold and opiniative enough to dare and t6 

* didhite, and bom with a genius to ftrike oiit a great 

* fyftem from the twilight pf impcrfcdk efiays; He 
' leaped the fence, and faw that all nature was a 

• * gardem He felt the deliciouis bontrait: of hill^nd 

* valley changing imperceptibly into each others 
' tailed the beauty of the gende fwell or concave 
^ fcoop^ and remarked how looife groves crowned 
^ an tafy eminence with happy ornament^ and while 
^ they called in the diftant view between their 

* graceful ftemsj removed and extended the per- 
' Ipcdtive by dclufive comparifon; 

* Thus the pencil of his imagination beftowed 

* all the arts of landfcape on the fcenes he handled; 
« The great principles on which he worked were 
^peripeftive, and light and fhade. Groupes of 

^* trees broke too uniform or too extenfive a lawn ; 

* evergreens and woods were oppofed to the glare 
^ of the champaign) and where the view was lels 
« fortunate> or fo much expofed as to be beheld at 
' once, he blotted out focne parts by^ thick Ihades^ 

0^2 'to 
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* to diWdc it into variety, or to make the richeft 

* fcenc more enchanting by rcferving it to a fer- 
<^ thcr advanct of thefpcAacor's top. Thtrs, fc- 
' Icfbing favourite objc6b, and vcifing deformities 
' by fcreens of plantation ; fomcrimcs aflowing the 

* rudcft wafte to add its foil to the richeft theatre ; 

* he realized the compofitions of the grcatcfl- maC- 

* ters in painting. Where objefts were wanting to 
' animate his horizon, his'tafle as an architect could 

* beftow immediate termination. His buSldmgs, 

* his feats, his temples, were more the works of 

* his pencil than of his compafles. We owe the 
' reftoration of ^ Greece and the diffufion of arcfai* 
'* tc£turc to his (kill in landfcapc. 

^ But of all the beauties he added to the face of 
' this beautiful eountry, none lurpafled his manage- 

* mcnt of water. Adieu to canak, circiAir bafons, 
' and cafcades tumbling down marble ftcps, that 

* laft abfurd magnificence of Italian and French 

* villas. The forced elevation of catara£(s was no 
' more. The gentle ftream was ui^t to fcr- 

* pcntize fcemingly at Its pleafore, and where dif- 

* continued by different levels, its courfe appeared 

* to be concealed by thickets properly interiperfcd, 
< and glittered again at a diitefice where it might 

* be fuppofed naturally to arrive. Its borders 

* were fmoothed, but preferred theit waving irrc- 
« gularity. A few trees fcattcrcd here and dierc 

«on 
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* on ata edges iprinklcd the tame bank that aecom-* 
'panied its meanders $ and when it di&ppeared 
' among the* hills^ (hades defcendjng from the 
' heights kaned tqwards its progrefs^ and framed 

' * the distant point of light under which it was Ioft« 
' as it turned ^ide (o either hand of the Uue 
^hoazoa. 

^Thits^ desJing in none but. the colours of 
^ nature^ and catching its mod favourable features^ 

* men law a new creation opening before their eycs^ 
^ The living laodfcape was chaftcned or polilhcd, 

^ * not transformed. Freedom was given to the 

* forms of trees j they extended their branches 
' unreftriAedj aiid where any eminent Oak^ or 
^ mafter Beechj had efcaped maiming and furvived 
^ the forefti bufh svid bramble was removed, and 
^ all its honours were reftored to cfiftinguifh and 
^ ihade the plain. Where the united plumage of 
^ an anciejit wood expended wide it$ undulating 
^ canopy, and ftood venerable ip its darknefs, Kent 
^ dunned the foremoft rai^ks, and Jeft but Co many 
^ detached and fcattered tree^ as fofrened the ap* 
' proach of gjoom^ and blended a chequered ligh^ 

* with the thus lengdiened fhadovs of the fen^a^* 
' ing i:olumi\s.« 

« Succeeding artifts have added new mafter- 
^ Ibrokes to thefe touches : perhaps improved or 

<3L3 ^ brought 
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^ brought to perfcftion fomc that I have named,* 

* The introdu(SHon of foreign trees and plants,' 
? which we owe principally to Archibald Duke o^ 
' Argylc, contributed cflcntially to, the richnefs ot 
^ colouring fo peculiar to our modem landfcapc. 

* The mixture of various greens, the contrail of 
' forms between our foreft tree§ and the northern 
f and Weft Indian firs and pines, are improvc- 
f ments more recent than Kent, or but litde kndwq 
f to him. The weeping Willow and every flori4 
f fhrub, each tree of delicate or bold leaf, arc new 

* tints in the compofnion of our gardens. The 
f laft century was certainly acquainted with many 

* of thofe rare plants we now admire. The Wey- 

* mouth pine has long been naturalized here ; the 

* patriarch plant ftill exifts at Longleat. The 

f light and graceful Acacia was known as early j ^ 

* witnefs thofe ancient ftems in the court of Bed- 

* ford houfc in Bloorafbury-fcjuare j and m the 

* Bifliop of London's garden at Fulham arc many 

* exotics of very antient date. I doubt therefore 

* whether the difficulty of preferving them in a 
' clime fo foreign to their nature did not convince 
' our anceftors of their inutility in general ; unlels 

* the fhapelinels of the Umc and horfe chefhut, 

* which accorded fo well with eftabli(hed regu- 

* larity, and which thence and from their novelty 

* grew in falliion, did not occafion the neglcft of 

* the more curious plants. 

fBuT 
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« But juft as the encominnis are that I have l>c- * 
*ftowed on Kent's difcdvcries, he was neither 

• without afliftance or £iuks. Mr. Pope ua-^ 
« doubtedly contributed to form his tafte. The 
^.defign of the Prince -of Wales's garden at Cafl- 
*,ton houfe was evidently borrowed from the Poet's; 
•at TwickenhaoJ. There was a little of afFcfted 
^modcfly in the latter, when he find, of all his* 
*, works he was moft proud of his garden. And* 
'{)Fet it was a fingular effort of art and tafle to im*' 
\pHit» fo much variety and fceneryon a fpot of 
•five acres. The pafiiog through the gloom from 

• the . grotto to die opening day, the retiring and 
^ again aflfcoibling fhades, the dnfky groves^ the 

• la^gpr lawn, and the folenmity of the terminationP 
•at the cypreflcsi that lead up to his' mother'^ 
^ tomb, are mankged with escquifite judgement { 
^ and though Lord Peterborough affifted him 

'f To fenn his quincunx and to rank his vines, 

^ thoib were not the moft pleafmg ingredients of 
f his litdc perfpcdivCf 

< I Qo not know whether the difpofitton of the 
4 garden at Roufliam, laid out for General Dor-^ 
< mer, and in my opinion the ipofl: engaging of all 
^ Kent's works, was not planned on the model of 
f Mn Pope's, at leaft in the opening and retiring 
i (hades of Yenm's Vale. The whole is as elegant 

0^4 ^and 
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•and andqiie as if die Emperar JiiKan had feltf£b^ 
the tnoft pleafihg jbfitude aix>iit Pa^hne t6 cnjo^ 
-a phfbfbphic retirermlnu 
- . . . • • 

^ That Kent's Ideis wcit but rarely greftt, was 
in feme meafurt oindi^ to the novelty of hb art. 
It would have been diffietdc to b^ve tranfporte4 
the flyle of gaideiiuig n once ftotn a few acr^ tt| 
tmhbliag of forefbe and chough new fk^iioMs 
Uke new refigions, [which are new fi^hions] o^' 
lead ^en to the znoft c^poike enctfks^ it aovU 
not be tht cafe in gardening, where t^ eicperU' 
ments would have been §a expenfite, Ttc kH 
true too that the features in Kent's landfeapes 
were fcldom majeftic His clumps were ptiny^ 
he aimed at immediate efieA^ and pjam^d ndt ft^ 
futuiity* One fees no largt wo<||d8 Iketched out 
by his dire^on. Not ire ^ yet entii^Iy rileq 
above a too great frequency, of fmall clun^s» e& 
pecially in the elbows of (crpentine rivers. How 
common td fee three or four bfctthfrs, thtn as 
many larehes, a third knot of cyprHTcs, ind a 
revolution of all three ! Kent's laft defigns were 
10 a higher ftyK as his ideas opened on ibccefi. 
The nortKlerraceatClaifcipontWai mu^h fuperio^ 
to the tcCt of this |^n|en» 

^ A RSTuiiN of &mt paMeUhr thoughts wak 
* conmton to him with other painter^ wid made 

^hi» 
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^h!s haii4 known, A fmall jbtke edged by a 
^ winding bank with fcattered trees that led to a' 

* feat at the head of the pond, was common m 

* Clared(K>nt» £fheri and others of his dcfigns. At 

^Eiher, 

« Where Kent an4 Nature vied for Pelham*s love, 

^ the profpcfts more than aided the Painter's gc- 
^ nius— !-they marked out the points where his art 
< was neceflbry or not; but thence left his judgement 
^ in po0eflion of aU its glory^ 

* Havimc routed profefled art, for the modem 
' gardener exerts hb talents to conceal his art, 
' Kent, like other reformers, knew not how to 
« ftop at the juft limits. He had followed Nature, 
^ and imitated her fb happily, that he began to 
^ think all her works were equally proper for imi- 
^ tadom In Kenfmgton garden he planted dead 
^ trees, to give a greater air of truth to the fccnc 
'—but he was foon laughed out of this excefs* 
^ His ruling principle was, that Nature abhors a 
' ftnught line. His mimics, for every genius has his 
f apes, leemedto think that (he cbuld love nothing 
V but what was crooked. Yet fo many men of 
^ tafte of all ranks devoted thcmfelvcs to the ne\^ 
^ improvements, that it is furprizing how much 
* beauty has been ftruck out, with how few abfur* 
^ dicies, Srill in fome lights the reformadon feem$ 

•to 
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* to mc to have been pofhcd too hr. Though an ' 
' aTcnue crofling a park cr (cparadng a lawn, and 

* intercqicing views from die feat to which it leads, 
^arc capital feuks, yet a great avenue^ cur 

* diroug^ woods, perhaps before eoteriog a park, 

* has g noble air> and 

Like footmm running before coachet 
To uU the inn what Lord Approaches , 

^ announces the habitation of (bme man of di(^ 

* tindion* In other places the total baniihrneoc 
^ of all particular neatncfs immediately about a 

* houfe, which is frequcndy Icfj gazing by itfclf 

* in the middle of a park^ b a dcfcdl. Sheltered 

* and even clofc walk? in fo very uncertain a cli- 
' mate as ours, are comforts ill exchanged for the 
' few piclurefquc days that we enjoy : and when- 

* ever a family c^n puil^in a warm and even fome-. 

* tiling of an old-fa(hioned garden from the land- 

* frapc dcfigncd for thenri by the undertaker in 

* fafliion, without intcrrcring with the pifture, they 

^ * wil} 

1 • Of this kind one of the moft noble is that of St^nfteacf. 
' the feat of tne Earl of Halifax, traverAng an antient wool 

* for two milcA and bounded by the fca. The very extenfiwe 

* Iawj>s at tha: feat, richly inclofed by venerable beech wood^« 

* and chequered by lirgle beeches of vaft fize, particularly 

* wh*'^ you ftaiuJ in the portico of the temple, and furvey the 
^ lai.dfcapc th&t waftes itfelf in rivers of broken fea, recall 
1 fach exa^ pi^ures of Claud Lorraln^ that i^ is difficult lo. 

* r.r^c< I vi'that he did not paint them from this very fpot^/ 
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^ win find fatisfaAions on diofe days that do not in* 
^vite itrangeni to come and. lee their improve 
^inents^ 



* FouWTAiNS have with great reafon beea 
bantflied horn gardens as unnatural ; but it fur*' 
prifes me that they hare not been allotted to theiF 
proper pofitions> to cities, tpwns^ and the courts 
of great houfes, as proper accompaninients 
to architefbure, and as works of grandeur in 
themielves. Their decorations admit the utmoft 
invendon, and when the waters are thrown uf 
to different (lages, and tumble oyer their bordeiv 
nothing has a more irnpofing or a more refiefliing 
found. A palace demands its externa) graces 
and attributes, as nmch as a garden. Fountains 
and cyprelles peculiarly become biiildjngSi and 
no man can have been at Hom(> and ieen 
thevaft bafons of marble dafhed with perpetual 
cafcades in the area of St. Peter's, without re« 
taining an idea of tafte and fplendor. Thole in 
the Piazza Navona are as ufeful as fublimely con-? 
f ceived. 



^ Grottos in this climate aoe recefles only to 
f be looked at tranfiendy* When they arc regu- 
5 larly compoied within of fymmetry and architect 
♦ ture, a9 in Italy, they arc only Iplendid impro^ 
f prieties« The moft judictouflyj| indeed moft for*. 

tunately* 
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^ tuiutttyy placed grocta is that at Stourheftdj avhcrv 
^ the ifyer burfts Irom the ura of its gpd^ and p^lQEbs 
< on its courle through the cave* 

* But it ^ not my bulinefi to lay down ndes fef 
^ gardens but to give the hiftory of them. A 
' fyftem of rules puihcd to a great di^gree of refine** 
^ mem, audi coUefted irom the beft cxMipkt and 
^ pra£tice» has been lately given in a boc^ iMtuled^ 
^ Obfervattons on Modem Gardening* T*lie work 

* is very ii^nioufiy and caicfiilly execiitcd» md in 
^ point of utility radier exceeds than oomi any 
' necefiary direftfons. The author wttl excufe me 

* if I diink it a littk excels^ when he examines that 

* rude and unappropriated fcene of Matlock-*bath» 

* and criticiies Nature for having bellowed on the 
' rapid river Derwtnt too niany calcadrs. How 
' can this cenfure be brought home to gardcnti^ ? 
' The management of rocks is a province can fidl 
< to few directors of gardens -, ftiil in our diftwi; 
' provinces fuch a guide may be neceflary » 

* The author divides hi$ fubjed into gardf ns^ 
^ parks> farmsj and ndings. I do not mean to 
^ find {2tvii with this divifion* DiiefHons are re- 
^ qi^fiie to each kind, and each has ics department 
^ at many of the great fcenes from whence he drew 
'his observations. In the hiftoric lights I diftin* 
^ gialh them into the garden that conne&s ttfelf 

*wi£b 
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* with a park, into die ornamented fiuitii a6d into 

* die fbreft or lavage garden. Kent, as I 'have 

* fliewn, iifveated or eftablilhed the firft fort. 
^ Mr. Pliflip Sonthcote finmdcd.the iecond or feme 

* $niie ♦, of which is a very juft defirription in the 
^ audior I have been quoting. The third, I diinlc^ 
^ he has not enou^ diftinguiflied. I mean that 
^ kind of alpine fcene, compofed aimoft wh<^fy of 

* pines and firs, a few birch, and fuch trees as 
' aflimilaie with a favage and mountainous counny. 
^ Mr. Charles Hamilton, at PabVhilU in mj 
^ opinion, has given a per&ft example of this mode 

• < in the utmoft boundary of his garden. AU is 
^ great, and foreign, and rude ; the walks feem 
^ not deligncd, but cut through the wood of piaes s 
^ and the flyle of the whole is (o grand, and con* 
^ dufted with fo -ferious on air of wild and unculti- 
^ vated extent, that when you look down on this 
^ feeming foreft, you are amazed to find it contain 
^ a wry few acres. In general, except as a icre^a 
^ CO conceal Ibme deformity, or as a (hdter in w3b« 
^ ter, I am not fond of total plantations of ev^* 
^ greens. Firs in particular form a very ungroccRil 
' fommit, all broken into angles. 



* Sia HiNRY EifOLiPiELD was one of the flHl 
' improvers on the new ftyle, and fele£led*w!th 
' lingular tafte that chief beauty of all g4^s. 



• At Wpbiy^ Farm in Svry. 



*pit)ij)ca 
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* proipeft and foitunaCe points of view : wc tire tf 

* all the pamter's arc when it wants thefc finiftiiitg 
< touches. The faireft fcenes, that depend on 

* themfelves aIone> weary when often feen. Thtf 

* Doric portico, the Palladian bridge, the Gothic 
•ruin* the Chincfe pagoda, that furprize the. 

* ftranger, foon lofe their charms to their liirfcited 

* xnafter. The lake that floats the valley is (HU 

* more lifclefs, and its Lord feldom enjoys his ex- 

* pence but when he (hews it to a vifitor. But 
^the ornament whofe merit fooneft &des, is the 

* l^ermitage or fcenc adapted to contempladon. 

* It is aimoft comic ta fct afide a quarter of one'|. 

* garden to be melancholy in. Profped, aninuited 
•profpeft, is the theatre that will always be the 

* moft frequented. Profpeds formerly were lacri- 

* ficed to convenience and warmth. Thu^ Bur« 
' leigh fVands behind a hill, from the top of which 
^ it would command Stamford. Our anceftors^^ 

* who refided the greateft part of die year at their 
' ieatSi as others did two years together or more^ 

* had an eye to comfort firft, before expence^ 
^ Their vaft manHons received and harboured all 

* the younger branches, the dowagers and antient 

* maiden aunts of the families, and other femilies 

* v^teddiem for a month together* The method 
^ of living is now totally changed, and yet the &me 

* fiiperb palaces are ftill created, becommg a pom* 

* pous (blitude to the owner, and a trandent enter- 

* tainnocnt to a few travcllcrst 'If 
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* It any incident aboHQies or reftrains the mo- 

* dcm llylc of gardening, it will be this drcum- 

* ftance of folitarinefs. The greater die fccnc, the 

* more diftant it is probably from the capitali in 

* the neighbourhood of which land is too dear to 

* admit confiderable extent of property. Men tird 

* of expence that is obvious to few Ipeftators. 

* Still there is a more imminent danger that 
^ threatens the prelent^ as it has ever done all tafte 

* — ^I mean the purfuit of variety. " A modern 

* French writer has, in a very afFefted phrafe, given 
^ a juft account of this, I will call it, diftemper. 

* He lays, I'emui du beau amene U gout du Jingulier. 

* The noble fmiplicity of the Auguftan age was 

* driven out by falfe tafte^ The gigantic, the 

* puerile, the quamt> and at laft the barbarous and 

* the monkiih, had each their fuccelfive admirers. 
' Mufic has been improved^ rill it is a fcience of 
^ tricks and flight of hand : the fober greatnefs of 

* Titian is loft, and psunring, fince Carlo Maratd, 

< has little more relief than Indian paper. Borro- 
« mini twitted* and curled architefture, as if it was 

< fubjedb to the change of fafhions like a head of hair« 

* If we once lofc fight of the propriety of landfc^pc 
^ in our gardens, we (hall wander into all the fan- 
^ taftic Sharawadgis of the Chtnele, We have 
^ difcovered the point of pcrfcdion. We have 

. • In jMUticalar, be inverted tlie Tolutes of the los^c order* 

* given 
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* before (he painter's tycs, and group themielvef 
^ to animate his pifture^ One misfortune in truth 

* there is, that throws a difficulty on the artift. A 
^ principal beauty in our gardens is the lawn and 
^fmoothneis of turf ^ in a picture it becomes a 

* dead and uniform Ipot, incapable ofcbiaro/curo, 

* and to be broken infipidly by childreiv dogs, 
' and other unmeaning figures, 

* Since wc have been familiarized to the ftudy of 
« landfcapCy we hear leis of what delighted ouf 
' Iportfmcn anceftors, a fini open country * Wiltr- 

* (hire, Dorlctfliire, and fuch ocean-like extents, 
' were formerly preferred to the rich bhie proipeds 

* of Kentj to the Thames-watered views in Berk- 

* lhire> and to the magnificent fcale of Nature in 

* y orkfhire. An open country is but a canvas on 

* which alaadfcape might be defigned^r 

* Ir was fortunate for the country and Mr. Kent, 

* that he was iucceeded by a very able mafter y 

* and did living artifts come within my plan, I 
' (hould be glad U) do juftice to Mr. Brown ; but 
< he may be a gainer, by being referved for fiiAic 

* abler pen* 



' In general, it is probably tlrue, that the poi^ 
^ fcffor, if he has any tafte, mxifl: be the bcft dc- 
* figner of his own improvements. He fees hi» 

^fttuatioiv 
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* iitnadcm in ^ leafom of ehe yc^r, at a}} times of 

* the cby. He kilows where beattty wiU not clafh 

* wkh convenience, and obferves m his fiknt walk$ 
' or accidental rides a thoufand hints that mutt 

* efcapc a perfon whb in a few days {ketches out a 

* pretty pifture, but has not had leifure to examine 

* the details and reladons of every part, 

* TautiI, whichi after the oppofition given to 

* moft revolutions, preponderates at laft, will pro- 
' bably not carry our ftyle of garden into general 

* ufc on the continent. The expence is only 

* fuited to the opulence of a free co'untry, where 

* emuladon reigns among many independent par- 
' ticulars. The keeping of our grounds is an 

* obftaclci as well as the coft of the firft formation. 
*A flat country, like Holland, is incapable of 

* landfcape; In France and Italy the nobility do 
^ not reflde niuchi and make fmall expencci ^t 

* their villas. I fhould think the little, princes of 

* Germanyi who fpare no profufion on their palaces 

* and country houfesj moft likely to be our imi- 

* tators i efpecially as their country and climate 

* bearsi in many parts^ refemblance to ours. In 

* France, and ftill lefi in Italy, they could with 

* difficulty attain that vcrdUre which the humidity 

* of our clime beftows as the ground* work of our 

* improvements. As great an obftacle in France 
^ is the embargo laid on the growth of their trees. 

R a * As. 
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' As, after a certain age, when they would rife to 

* bulk, they are Ikblc to be marked by the crown's 

* furvcyors as royal timber, it is a curiofity to fee 
' an old tree* A landfcape and a crown*lurveyor 
^ are incompatible/ 



DIVISION 
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DIVISION THE SECOND. 
PRINCIPLES OF THE RURAL ART. 



SECTION THB FIRST. 

General PRiNcrPLES. 

ARTS, merely imitarivc, have but one prin- 
ciple to work by, the nature^ or afhial 
ftate^ of the thing to be imitated. In works of 
defign and invention, another principle takes the 
Iead> which i^ taftg. And in every work, in which 
mental gratification is not the only objeA, a third 
principle arifes, utUiiy^ or the concurrent purpofe 
for which the production is intended. 

The RuRAt Art is fubjeft to diefe three prin- 
ciples: to nature, as being an imitative 'art; to 
utility, as being produ£iive of obje&s, which are 
ufeful, as well as ornamental $ and to tafte, m the 
choice of fit obje&s to be imitateda and of fit pur-> 
R 3 pofc$ 
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poles to be purfued ; as alio in the compoHtion of 
the feveral objc6ls and ends propofed, fo as to pro- 
duce the degree of gratification and ufe, heft fuited 
to the phce^ and to the furpofr for which it i^ 
about to be ornamented : thus, a Hunting Box 
and a Summer Villa, — an Ornamented Cottage and 
a Manfion, require a diflferent ftyle of ornament, a 
different choice of objefts, a different tajle. Nor 
can tafte be confined to nature and utility, — the 
place and die purpofe, alone; the obje£b of the 
Polite Arts is the gratification of the human mindj 
and the fbt^ of refinement, of the mind itfelf^ 
muft be confidercd. Men's notions vary, not only 
in difiTerent ages, but individually in the fame age : 
what would hav^ gratified mankind, a century ago^^ 
in this country, will not pleafe them now; while 
the Country Squire and the Fine Gentleman of 
the prefcnt day require a difierept kind of gratifi«? 
cation : neverthelcfe, under thefc various circum« 
ftances, everything may l|C natHral, and every 
;hing adapted to the pface ; the iiegree of nfinmeni 
conflicuting the principal difference. 

We do not mean to enter into any argument^ 
abput whether a date of rufticity, or a ftate of re-* 
^nemcnt, whether the forcft, or the city, be tho 
ftate for whjch the Author of Nature intended the 
human fpecies : mankind are now found in every 
(katc^ and in every ftagc of favagencfs, rufKcity^i 

civili- 
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civilization, and refinement; and the particular 
ftyle of ornament we wifli to recommend is, that 
which 19 bcft adapted to the ftate of refinement 
chat now prevails in this country ; leaving indi- 
viduals to vary it, as their own peculiar taftes may 
dire£h 

Befoiie we proceed farther, it may be neceflary 
to explain what it is we mean, by nature^ and natural. 
If, in the idea of natural ft ate y we include ground^ 
water, and wood, no fpot in diis ifland can be &id 
to be in z ftate of nature. The ground, or the fur- 
fece of the earth, as left by Nature (or the con- 
vulfions of Nature), remains, it is true, vith but 
few alterations -, yet, even here, (efpecially among 
rocks and fteep acclivities, the nobleft features in 
the face of Nature), we frequently find the hand of 
Art has been at work. Again, though rivers may 
(till run in the channels, or nearly in the channels, 
into which Nature diredlcd them ; yet te?<?r^rj, taken 
generally, have been greatly controulcd by human 
art. And, with refpeft to wood, wc may venture 
to fay, that there is not a tree, perhaps not a bufh, 
now (landing upon the face of the country, which 
owes its identical ftate of exiftence to Nature alone« 
Wherever cultivation has fet its foot, — wherever 
the plow and fpade have laid fallow the foil, — ^Na- 
ture is become exrin£t ; and it is in negleded or 
Jefs cultivated places, in morafles add moumains, in 
R 4 forcfts 
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ibrefts and parochial waftes^ we are to feek for 
^ything near a ftat^ of Nature ;-^we mean in thU 
country. And who would look for the fiandard of 
tafte^ who expe^ to find the lovely mixture of wood 
and lawnj lb delightful to the human eye, in the 
endleis woods of America ? We may therefore 
conclude, that the objefU of our imitation are not 
^0 be fought for in uncultivated Nature, The 
inhofpttable heaths of Weftmoreland may a(^oniih 
fbr the moment, may be the pleating amuftment 
of a funmier*s day, a^id agreeable objeds in their 
places \ but are they ol^jedli of imitation imder the 
window of a drawing room ? Rather let us turn 
our eyes to well foiled, well wooded, well culti- 
vated fpots, where Nature and Art are' happily 
^lended; leaving tho^ \vho arc admirers of Art, 
merely imitative, to contemplate Nature on 
canvas ; and thole whp wi(h for Nature, b a flatc 
of total ncglcd, to take yp dicir rcfidencc in the 
woods of America. 

Far be it from us to ^:ebel againft t|ie laws, of 
l^ature, or tp queftion, in any wife, the pcrfedioi\ 
pf the Deity. A ftate of nature, in the eye of 
Omnjfcience, is undoubtedly a ftate of perfcftion^ 
But, in the littlcncfs of human conception, fpme- 
thing is wanted, to bring down iiatural objects tQ 
(<ie level of human comprchenfion. What object 
la nature is \n a ftate of human $erfe£iion ? . £veii 
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in the fincft woman, a female cri:ic will difcovcr 
faults : and, in the handfomeft horfc, a buyer will 
point out what, in the human eye, appear as imper^ 
fiilions. Did ever a landfcape painter find a 
fcene, purely natural, which might not have been 
improved by the hand of Art, or which he did 
not actually improve by fi ftroke of his pencil ? 
A ftriking feature may ibmetimes be caught, where 
little addition is wanted ^ but in a rich pi£turable 
view, which will bear to be placed repeatedly un- 
der the eye, a portion of lawn is requilite *, and, 
in the wilds of nature^ we know of no fuch thing. 

There- 

• Mr. Gray, whofe letters to Dr. Warton, defcribiog 
the natural fcenery of- the Nordi of Englaod, have been held 
oat as models of their kind, corroborates our idea. 

^ Juft beyond this^ opens one of the fwceteil landfctpes th^t 
* art ever attempted to imitate. The bofom of the mountain 
' rpreading here bto a broad bafon, difcovers in the midft 
' Grafmere Water: la marv^in is hollowed into fmall bays, 

< with bold eminences, fome of rock. Tome of ^^ tutf^ that 
' half conceal and vary t^e figure of the little lake they com- 
^ mand : from the fhore a low promontory pufhes itfclf far intq 
« the water, and on it Hands a white village, with the pariih- 

< church riling in the midil of it : hanging inciofures, conv- 
^ £elds, and mea^U-ws green at emtraU, with their trees, and 
^ hedges, and cattle, fill up the whole fpace from the e^^t of 
f fhe water : and jull oppofite to you is a large fiirm-houfe, at 
^ the bottom of a Actp Jmcotlf Jawm, embofomed in old woodsj 
1 ^bi^h climl? half way up (he moijtnKaiA fi4c^ and difcover 

'abovf 
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Therefore, our idea ofnaturaly is not conRned 
to negleff id nature, but extends to cultivated nature, 
to nature touched by art, and rendered intelligible 
to human perception : and we venture to recom* 
mend, as objefts moft worthy the ftudy and imi- 
tation of the artifts, {uch pajages in nature, as give 
the higheft degree of gratification to cultivated 
minds in general : paflages like the following-^ 
no matter whether produced by accident or defign^^ 
no matter whether it occur in a forcft or a park— 
or whether it occupy the corner of a common, or 
fill up a confpicuous quarter of an ornamental 
ground : — ^ lofty wood hanging on a bold afcent \ 
its broken margin flowing negligently over the 
bofomof the valley, lying broad and bare beneath, 
^d falling gently to the brink of a river, winding 

gracefully along the bafe, We further /beg 

. leave to add, in this plaee, that if a paffagc like 
jthis — cfpecially if the vale be occupied by cattle, 
and the whole fcene enlivened by the prefencc of 
the fun, and animated by the fleeting fhadows of 
clouds, fweeping its varied furface— is incapable 
of conveying a degree of gratification to the niind 

of 

* above them a broken line of crags, tbat crown the fcene* 
f Not a iingle red die, no flareing Gentleman's houfe^ or gar- 
f den walls^ break in upon the repoie of this little unfarpe6te4 
5 .paradife ; but all ic peace, nifticity, and happy poverty^ in 
f its neatcft, moft becoming attire.' 

Grafs Letters to Dr. IfWten, /. i8k 
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of any of our readers^ wc have no hope of cnter- 
^dning fiich a mind^ in this part of our per-» 
^rmance, 



8ICTION THE SECOND, 



THE SITE, 



BY the Site we mean, not only the plaa itfcl^ 
but likcwife fo much of the furrounding country as 
may &11 immediately widiin the view^ and unite 
with the near grounds. 

If the place be already fuited to the furrounding 
country, and to the particular purpofc for which 
it is intended, the afCflance of art is not wanted, ' 
the bufinefs of the artift is precluded. If it be 
marly in this ftate; the toucbings of art are only 
required. But if the place be gready deficient, 
as places in general are, then it is the duty of the 
artift ^^ to fupply its defeds, to correft its faults, 
^d to improve its beauties/* 

Every place confifts either of ground ^ont^ or 
o( ground 2Lnd watery or of ground and wood^ or of 
ground^ water ^ and wood{ ^ 

SECTIOir 
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SECTION THE THIRD. 



GROUND. 



BY Ground is meant, th^t portion of furfacc, 
u^hich is included within the place to be improved i 
whether that furface be /wampy lawn, roughetj 
broken ground, or rc^k ; and whether it be a hill, a 
valley, a j^lain^ or a gompolition of fif/ells, dips^ and 
levels. 

Mr. Gilpin, in his excellent Obfervafions en 
the fpye^ &?o (pag^* 6z) gives a lublimc defcrippon 
of what ground ouyht to be,-^" Nothing," fay^ 
he, ^* gives fojuft an idea of the beautiful fwdiingsi 
of ground, as thofe of water, where it has fufEcient 
room to undulate and expand. In ground whiclx 
is compofed of very refrattory materials, you are 
prefen^cd ofte^a vvith harfli lines, angular infernonsj^ 
and difagreeable abruptneffcs. }n water:^ whether 
in gentle or in agitated motion, all is eafy, all i^ 
foftcncd into itftlf ; and the hills and the vallies 
play into each other, in a variety of the moft 
b,cautiful forms, Jn agitated water, abruptnefles 
i^]dccd there axe, but yet they are fu<;h abrupt- 

neffe? 
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neflcs as, in fome part or other, unite properly 
with the. furface around them ; and arc on the 
whole peculiarly harmonious. Now, if the ocean 
in any of thefe fwellings and agitations could be 
arrefted and fixed, it would produce that pleadng 
variety, which we admire in ground. Hence, it 
is common to fetch our images from water, and 
apply them to land : we talk of an undulating 
line, a playing lawn, and a billowy fur&ce ; and 
give a much ftronger and more adequate idea by 
fuch imagery, than plain language could pofTibly 
prefcnt." 

The exertions of art, however, are here inade- 
quate, and the artift ought not to attempt to create 
a mountain, a valley, or a plain ; and (hould but 
rarely meddle, even with the fmaller inequalities 
of grounds. The rock ftands equally above the 
reach of human art, and to attempt to make or 
unmake it is abfurd. Rougbets and broken ground 
may generally be reduced to lawn, or hid with 
wood ; and a Jwamp may be drained, 'or covered 
with water ; while lawn may be varied, at plea- 
fure, with wood, and fomctimes with water. 



SECTION 
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SECtlOK THE FOURTH* 



WATER. 



THIS is cither fia^ lakcy pool, river ^ rivulet, of 
rOL 

A BROAD lake and a copious river are too gteat 
• for human art to cope with : nevcrthelcfs, the mar- 
gin, and the bank, may be ornamented^ and tht 
fiirfiicc of the water difclofed to advantage. Riva*^ 
lets arc often in themfelves delightful, and, whcnt 
broad waters are wanted, may be turned to great 
advantage by art. Stowe * affords a proof of what 
may be accomplifhed even with a rill. If the baft 
of the valley be broad, a lake may be formed i if 
narrow, a river. 

'. Ik countries where natural waters abound, art 
may improve, but fhould not attempt to create i 
but in places naturally deficient in water, the artift 
may frequently call forth the creative powers with 

fucccfs. 

• STowK,che feat of the MAR<yfi> of Bvckikcham^ kt 
Buckingham(Ure« 



Tucceis. In any (ituation, however, art mufl mis- 
carry, if Nature has not furnifhed a fufficicnt fup* 
ply of materials : confined Jiagnant pools are always 
difgufting: fiews, indeed, may often be neccffaryj 
but, like the kitchen garden, they ought not to be 
Jeen. 
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WOOD. 



OVER this element of the rural art the power 
of the artift is abfolute ; he can increafe or diminifii 
at pleafure : if the place be over- wooded, he can 
lighten it with lawn, or with water : if too naked« 
he can fupply the deficiency by Planting. 

In forming ornamental Plantations, two 
thbgs are to be confidered, the /pedes of plantation, 
and xhtjpecies of tree. 

The different fpecies of plantation are the fToods 
the Grove J the Coppice or llUket, the Border or 
Skreen, the Mafs Clump or Tuft, die Group, and the 
Single Tree. 

Woods, 
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Woods, Groves, and cxtcnfivc Thickets, are 
more particularly adapted to the fides of hills, and 
elevated fituations : detached Maffes, Groups, and 
Single Trees, to the lower grounds. A naked hill 
gives an idea of bleaknefs ; as a valley filled with 
wood does that of danknefs. The Shrubery de- 
pends more on the given accompaniments, than 
on its own natural f^tuation. 

Much depends upon the difpolition of the fe* 
vend diftinct woodineflcs (whether accidental oi* 
defigned) with relpedt to each other ; and much 
alfo on the refpecbive outlines, particularly thofe 
of the larger kind. The Atmofphcre and the 
Earth are equally bounriful, in affording the rtiral 
arrift fit fubjcfts for ftudy. The margins of feas 
and lakes give us, in their bays and promontories, 
am ample choice of outline ; while the blue cx- 
panfe, fcattercd with fummer's clouds, difcovers 
infinite variety, both of figure and difpofition. 

1m the choice of trees, four things are obftrvable t 
the height, the fornix the colour , and the life. This 
is more effcntial to a good choice, than may ap- 
pear at firft fight i nothing heightens the idea of 
ornament, efpecially in the eye of the owner, more 
ihan utility ; nor, on the contrary, docs any thing 
tend to throw a damp on the gratification, more 
llian does the worthlcflhcfs of the objeft before us. 

Iramc- 
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Immediately iindcr the eye, the gaudy Shrub, and 
the ornamental though ufelefi Exotic, may be ad- 
mitted ; but for more diftant objeds, and in leis 
cmbellilhed lituations, the Timber tree ought to 
prevail. We fhould endeavour to make fuch a 
choice, as will gratify the prcfcnt age, and benefit 
the future. 

In mixing trees, there is, in rcfpeft o{ height, a 
general rule : the tailed fhould be made to occupy 
the central parts, defcending gradually to the 
margin : but, with rcfpe£t to colour, all precept, 
perhaps, would be vague -, the tints ought to be 
as wild and various as the evening fky, tinged by 
the fctting flan* 

For farther remarks on this fubjcft, fee the 
fbUowing Minutes in Practice. 



iSECTION THE SIXTll, 

NATURAL ACCOMPANIMENTS* 



THE moft judicious mixture 6f wood and 
lawn appears dull and uninterefting, when unac* 
compaqied by animated nature^ What fprightlii^efs 

Vol. L S and 
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imd elegance arc added to the plain, in the pkyful 
attitudes and racings of the horie i^-^and how moth 
additional grandeur the vale receives in the feat* 
tered herd !— How ftrikingljr beautiful the boibm 
of a hill enlivened by the pafturing flock l-p*What 
gaiety is given to park fcenery, in the airy adioir 
of the fewni— and how peculiarly delightful the 
fequcftered lawn, while the hare is prcfent I Evea 
the fquirrel gives a chearfulnefi to the grove t 
while the plumy tribes difperlb an agreeable ani-i 
mation through the whole iccne. 
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FACTITIOUS ACCOMPANIMENT^^ 



UNDER this head, we arrange Fences^ fFalks, 
Reads, Bridges, Seats, and Buildings, 

The Fence, where the place is large, becomes^ 
ncceffary; yet the eye diflikes conftraint. Our 
ideas of liberty carry us beyond bur own ipecies 5 
the imagination feels a diflike in feeing even the 
bru€e creation in a ftate of confiocmcnt. Befidcr 

atall. 



A tidl fence frequently hides, from the (ight> objefts 
the mo{t pleafmg ; not only the flocks and herds 
themfelves, but the furface they graze upon. 
Thefe confiderations have brought the Uf^an fcna^ 
into general ufe« 

This fpecies of barrier, it muft be allowed, in- 
curs a degree of decepdon, which can fcarcely be 
warranted, tipon any other occafion. In this in- 
ibuice, however, it is a fpecies of fcwd which wc 
d>ierve in nature's pradice : how often have w^ 
icen tw0 difiinft herds feeding, to appearance^ io 
(he fame extended meadow s undl coming abruptly 
upon a deep-funk rivulet^ or an unfordable river, 
we difcover the deception* 

BisiDBS the pnk ktkct^ another Ibrt of unieen 
barrier may be made, though by no means equal 
to that i efpedally if near the eye* This is con- 
ftrufted of paling, painted of the imnfibU green.' 
if the colour of the back ground were permanentj 
and that of the paint made exadly to correfpond 
with it, the deception would, at a diftance, be com- 
plete; but backgrounds, in general, changing 
with the feafon, this kind of fence is the lels 
eligible. 

Masses and Tufts of woodinefs, fcattered pro- 

mifcuoufly on either fide of an unlccn winding 

S 2 fence. 
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fence, affift very much in doing away the idea of 
conftraint. For by this means 

The wand'ring flocks that broufc between the fliades. 

Seem oft to pafs their bounds^ the dubious eye 

Decides not if they cropi the mead or lawn. 

Mason. 

The Walk, in extcnfive grounds, is as nccef-, 
<ary as the Fence. The beauties of the place are 
difclofed that they may be Icen ; and it is the office 
of the walk to lead the eye from view to view ; in 
order that, while the tone of health is preferved, 
by the favourite cxcrcifc of nature, the mind may 
be thrown into unifon, by the harmony of the fur- 
rounding objefts. 

The direclion of the walk ought to be guided 
by the points of view to which it leads, and the 
nature of the ground it paflcs over : it ought to be * 
made fubfervient to the natural impediments— 
the Ground, Wood, and Water— which fall in its 
way, without appearing to have any direftion of 
its own. It can leldom, with propriety, run any 
diftance,in a ftraight line; a thing which rarely occurs 
in a natural walk. The paths of the Negroes, and 
the Indians; arc always crooked ; and thofe of the 
brute creation are very fimilar. Mr. Mafon's de- 
fcription of this Path of Nature is happily conceived. 

The pcafant driving through each (badowy lane 
His team, that bends beneath th' incumbent weight 

Of 
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Of laughing Ceres« marks it with hb wheel i 

Ac night and morn, the milk-xnaid's carelcfs (l?p 

Has, tbro' yon paiiure green» from ftile to ftile 

Imprefl a kindred curve ; the fcudding hare 

Draws to her dew-fprent feat, o'er thymy heaths, 

A path as gently waring . ■ , ■ En^, Gard. y . 6o, 

The Road may be a thing of ncccffity, as an 
approach to the manfion, or a matter of amufc- 
mcnt only, as a drive or a ride^ from which the 
grounds, and the furrounding country, may be feen 
to advantage. It fhould be the ftudy of the artift 
to make the fame road anfwer, as far as -may be, 
the two-fold purpofc. 

The Road and the Walk are fubjeft to the fame 
rule of Nature and U/e. The direftion ought to be 
natural and eafy, and adapted to the purpofc in- 
tended. A Road of neceffity ought to be flraightcr 
than one of mere conveniency : in this, recreation 
is the predominant idea; in that, utility. But, 
even in this, the direft line may be difpenfed with. 
The natural roads upon heaths and open downs, 
and the grafly glades and green roads acrofs forefts 
and extenfivc waftes, are proper fubjefts to be 
ftudied. 

Tme Bridge fliould never be feen where it is 

not wanted : a ufclefs bridge is a deception ; de- 

ceptiorts are frauds ; and fraud is always hateful i 

S 3 ynleft 
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unlefi when pradifed to avert fomc greater evil* 
A bridge without water is an abfurdity; and 
half a one ftuck up as an eye-trap is a paltry 
trick, which, though it may ftrike the ftranger, 
cannot fail of difgufting* when the fraud 13 found 
out. 

In Iqw fituations, and whcttver water aiaoundsj 
bridges become ujefuly and are therefore pUq/ing 
c^ffs : they are looked for, and ought to appear ; 
not as objefts of ornamcht only, but likewife aa 
matters of utility. The walk or the road> therer 
fore, ought to be direfted in fuch a manner, aa to 
crofs the water, at the point in which the bridge 
wiH appear to the greateft advantage. 

In the conftrudkm of bridges, alfo, regard miA 

be had to ornament and utility. A bridge is aq 

anificial pcodudion, and as fuch it ought to appear* 

It ranks among the noblefl: of human inventions : 

the (hip and die fortrefs alone excel it. Simplicity 

and Brmnefi are the leading principles in its con- 

ftru&ion. Mr. Wheatlcy's obfervation is juft when 

he faysb, " The fii^le wooden arch, now much in 

falhion, fcems to me generally mifapplicd, Ele-^ 

vatcd without occafion fo much above, it b totally 

detached from the river; it is often feen ftraddling 

in the air, without a glimp£: of water to account 

for it i and the oftentation of it^ as an ornamental 

objcfli 
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obje6t, divens all that train of ideas, which its ufe, 
as a communication, mig^t fuggeft." {Ohf. an 
Mod. Gard. 73.) But wc beg leave to differ from 
dils ingenious Writer when he tells us, diat it b 
^ ipoifed^ if adorned % it is disfigured, if only 
painted of any Other than a duflcy colour/' In a 
niftic fcene, where Nature wears her own coaric 
gaib, " the vulgar foot bridge of planks only, 
guarded on one hand by a common rail, and fup« 
ported by a few ordinMy piles/' may be in cha« 
f a6ler ; but amidft a display of ornamented Nature, 
ft contrivance of that kind would appear mean and 
paltry ; and would be an afFedation <^ fimplicity, 
rather than the lovely attribute itfclf In cultivated 
fcenes, the bridge ought to receive the ornaments 
which the laws of archicedural taftc allow ; and 
the more pdilhed the fituation^ the higher ihould*" 
be the ftyle and finlfhings. 

Seats have a two-fold uie \ they are uicful a& 
places of reft and converfation, and as guides to 
AtpoiMSi ofviroo^ in which the beauties of the fur- 
rounding fcene are difclofed. Every point of view 
ihoukl be marked with a feat, and, ipeakiog ge« 
neraUy, no feat ought to appear, but m fome 
fitvourable point of view. This rule may not 
be invariable, but it ought fcldom to be deviated 
irrau 
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In the ruder fccnes of ncglcdcd Nature, the 
limple trunk) rough ftom the woodman's hands> 
and the butts or (teols of rooted trees, without any 
other marks of tools upon them, than thdie of the 
faw which fevered them from their ftems, are feats 
in charadler j and, in romantic or reclufe fitqatio(xSj 
the cave or the grotto are admilTible. But wher?- 
ever human dcfign has been executed, upon the 
natural objects of die place, the feat )and every 
other artificial accompaniment ought to be in 
unifon -, and whether the bench or the alcove be 
chofen, it ought to be formed and finiftie^}, in fuch 
a manner, as to unite with the wood^ the lawn^ and 
the walk, which lie round it, 

The colour of feats Ihogld like wife be fuited to 
fituations : where uncultivated Nature prevails, the 
natural brown of the wood itfelf ought not to be 
altered : but, where the rural art prefidcs, white, or 
ftone colour, has a much better cfFcd, 

Buildings may be admitted into ornamented 
Nature; provided they be at once ufeful and or- 
namental. Mere ornament without ufc, and mere 
ufe without ornament, are equally inadmiffiblc. 
Nor Ihould tlieir ules be difguifed j a barn drcffed 
up in the habit of a country church, or a farm- 
houfc figuring away in the fierccncfs of a caftle, 
are ridif ulous deceptions. A^ landfcape daubed 

upon 
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vpon a board, and a painted ftecple ftuck up b 1^ 
woodj arc beneath cenfure. 

There is another fpccies of ufclefs ornament, 
dill more offenfive, becaufc more coftly, than thofe 
comparatively innocent eye-traps ; we mean 
Temples. Whether they be dedicated to Bac- 
chus, Venus, Priapus, or any other genius of de- 
bauchery, they are, in .this age, enlightened with 
regard to theological and fciendfic knowledge, 
<qually abfurd. 

Wb are far, however, from wifhing to exclude 
architedure from ornamented Nature. We wiih 
to fee it exerciied, in all its beauty and fublimity» 
upon a CHAPEL *, a mausoleum f , a monument^, 
— fcaitered judicioufly among the natural orna- 

mentsi 

* The late Sir William Harbord^ whofe tafte and judge** 
inent, apon every occafion, difcovered a goodnefa of heart 
and ^ greatnefs of charader, has given us a model of this kind» 
at Gunton, in Norfolk. The parifh church Handing in hi% 
parkj and being an old unfightly building, he had it taken 
4iown« and a htautifultcmfle^ ander the direttion of the Adams% 
ereded upon its iite, 

f The maufoleum at Caftle-Howard, in Yorkihire> the feat 
of tiie Earl of Carliflej is a noble building. 

X The timfU of Concord and Vidory at Stowe, erefled to 
the memory of the great Lord Chatham, i^ a beautiful montin 
iKentui building. 
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ments : not too open or conijpicuous, to give tbem 
the air of principals; nor too recluic» to 1(^ their 
iiill efied^ as fubordinate parts of the whok. 

Ik extenfivc grounds^ Retreats, more cfpe- 
cially in the remoter parts, are in a degree rcqm* 
Cte ; and, if cfaey htfterh they ought to harmonize 
ynxk the Tiews in which they appear; and, of 
couric, the more poliflied the fccne, the more or** 
namcntal fhould be the Retres^t*— 'Whether it be 
xht Room, the Porii^Oy or the .more &nple 

Iir firenes iefi omamentcdt bdldings of an eco« 
oonitcalnanire may appear, with good efieft. Sir 
Geoige Warren, at his feat near Fetcham in Surrey, 
has turned a temple^ into a wbdmiil, with gita( 
fucceis. What was before a ufelcis pile of mafonryji 
now (lands an emblem of aftivicy and induftrjr. 
Under die heads of laige ardficial lakes, water 
mills may generally be ere&ed, and widi good 
cflfeft, A corn mill, under proper regulations, 
tndi honeft management, were ever a blefling to the 
poor in its neighbourhood. Subftantial farm^ 
houies, and neat comfortable cottages, featured 
nt a proper dtftance, are always pleafing objedh. 
The retreat an i the porter's lodge, being more 
Jufceptible of omamcnt, may be permitted nearer 
Aeeye. 

DIVISION 
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DIVISION THE THIRD^ 
APPLICATION OF THE RURAL ART, 



SECTION THE FIRST, 

GENERAL APPUCATION, 

HAVING thus enumerated the elements, and 
fet forth the leading principles of the art,wc 
now proceed to the execution* 

Wi beg leave to prefece this part of our pcr^ 
formance with apprizing our Readers, that all which 
can be written upon this delightful art, muft bd 
more or lets general,^— AU that Jcience can do, is 
to give a cimprebenjive view of the Jubje^i and all 
that precept Ihould attempt, is to lay down general 
rules of praftice. The nature of the place itfelt^ 
and the purpofe for which ic is about to be im^ 
proved, muft ever determine the particular appli- 
cation. 
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cation. It follows, that a gentleman who, from 
long refidence, is fully acquainted with the former, 
and whofe will is a rule to the latter, is the pro- 
pereft perfon to improve his own place ; — pro- 
vided he be intimately acquainted with the ^rt — 
as well as with the place and the purpofe : the three 
arc equally and effcntially neceflary to be under- 
ftood. It would be as great an impropriety, in a 
gentleman, to fct about the execution of a work of 
this nature, upon a large fcale, before he had ac- 
quired a comprehenfive knowledge of the fubjeft, 
iludied its leading principle from Nature, made 
ample obfcrvation upon places already ornamented, 
and had cftabhlli^d his theory by fomc aftual 
practice, at leaft upon a fmall fcale, — ^as it would 
be, in a profcflional artift, to hazard his own repu- 
tation, and rlfque the property of his employer, 
before he !;ad ftudied, maturely, the nature of the 
place, and had been made fully Icnfible of the in- 
tei)dons of its owner. 

The nature and ftyle of improvement, — tbc 
furpr/ey— (Expends entirely upon the intention and 
tafte of the proprietor, and is, confequently, as va- 
rious, as the nature of places diemfelves : ncver- 
ihelefs, improvements in general may be claffcd 
ynier the following heads : 

The Hunting Box, 

The OllNAMENTED COTTAGE, 

The 
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The Villa, and 

The Princifal Residence. 

But, before we enter upon the detail, it will b? 
proper to make fomc general obfcrvations. 

It is unneceffary to repeat, that wherever Nature, 
or accident, has already adapted the place to the 
* intended purpofe, the alTiftance of Art is precluded : 
but wherever Nature is improveable. Art has an 
undoubted right to ftep in, and make the rcquifite 
improvement. The diamond, in its natural ftate, 
is improveable by art. 

In the lower clafTes of rural improvements. Art 
ftiould be feen as little as may be ; and, in the more 
negligent fcenes of Nature, every thing ought to 
appear, as if it had been done by the general laws 
of Nature, or had grown out of a fcrics of fortuitous 
circumftances. But, in the higher departments. 
Art cannot be hid j and the appearance of defign 
ought not to be excluded. A human produftion 
cannot be made perfectly natural ; and, held out 
as fuch, it becomes an impofirion. Our art lies in 
endeavouring to adapt the productions of Nature 
to human tafte and perception ; and, if much "art 
be ufed, let us not attempt to hide it. Who con- 
fiders an accomplifhed well dreiled woman as in a 
ftate of Nature ? and who, feeing a beautiful ground 

adorned 
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Adorned with wood and lawn^ with water» bndger» 
and buildings beSeves it to be a natural pro- 
ducHon ? Art feldom &ik to pleafe when executed 
in a mafterly manher : nay^ it is frequently the 
dcfign and execution^ more than the produSioii 
itfelf^ that llrikes us» It is the artifice^ not the 
difigMj which ought to be avoided* It is the laicur, 
and not the art^ which ought to be concealed* A 
well written poem would be read with Icis pleafurtf 
if we knew the painful cxcrdons it gave rife to in 
the compofition s and the rural artift ought» upon 
every occafion^ to endeavour to avoid labour i or, 
if indiipenfably ncccflary, to conceal it. No trace 
ihould be left to lead back the mind to the ex* 
finftvi toiU A mound raifed^ a mountain levelled^ 
or a uiele& temple built, convey to the mind feel-* 
ings equaUy diigufting* 

But though the aids of Art are as eflential to 
tt^ural Omameof » as education is to manners ; yet 
Art may do too much : fbe ought to be confidered 
49 the handmaid, not as the miftrefs^ of Nature i 
and whether ihe' be employed in carving a tree 
into the figure of an animal, or in fhaping a view 
into th^ fbrra of a fiSure^ fhe is equally culpable* 
The nature of the place is iacred. Should this 
tend to landfcapei from fome principal point of 
view, aflift Nature, and jfecrfed iti provided this 
can jbc done without iqiuring the views from other. 

points* 



f>oiiits. But do not disfigure the natural features 
of the place i«-*-do not ikcrifice its nadve beautiet 
to the arbitraiylaws of landfcape painting, 

Great Nature fcornscontroul; (he wil! not bear 

One beaaty foreign to the fpot or foil 

She givea thee to adorn s 'Tis thine alone 

To mend, not change her featuret. Maion* 



Ih a pidhire bounded by its frame, a perfcA 
landfcape is looked for : it is of itfelf a wboU^ and 
iki frame miffi be filed. But it is not fo in orna* 
mented Nature : for, if a fide*fcreen be wanring^ 
the eye is not offended with the frame, or the wain- 
fcot I but has always ibme natural, and often pleafing 
objeft to receive it. Suppofe a room to be hung 
with one continued rural rcprefentation,<— «wouI4 
difiinU fiBurei be expected ? would corrcd land- 
fcapes be looked for ? Nature fcarccly knows the 
thing mankind call a landfcape. The landfcape 
painter fcldom, if ever, finds it perfcfted to hi$ 
hands i — ^fomc addition or alteration is almoft al- 
ways wanted. Every man, who has made his ob- 
fervations upon natural fcenery, knows that the 
Mifktoe of the Oak occurs almoft as often as a per« 
fe£Uy natural landfcape ; and to attempt to make 
up artificial landfcape, upon every occafion, is unr 
aatural^ axid abfurd. 
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Weft Indies ! The eye does not catch the fiune 
View twice : the fcent is ever changing^ CTer de<^ 
lightfuli 

Wt fholiid hot have oflli^red our fendments (b 
freely upon landfcape, had not a French writer of 
fome eminence ^^ in a work lately publUhed^ laid 
it down as an invariable fule^ that all ofnamental 
grounds fhoiild hate a complete landfcape, to be 
ieen from fome part of the houfe ; and to be made 
from a perfpeftive drawing, previoufly taken from 
the window of the (aloonj or die top of the ihanfioiL 
The work, in other rcfpedb, haSj lieverthelefs, great 
nierit, ahd is in fadt an ingenious Effay en Englijb 
Qardeking. The Frenchman's Vanity, however, 
will not fufferhiitl to make this acknowledgement : 
noi it is neither ancient, nor modern, nor 
Englifhi ndr Chinefe |. and there is fbme reafoh to 
fufpeft, that the Marquis holds otit landfcape for 
lio other purpofe, than to endeavour to give his 
work the air of originality j for, in other refpefts, 
it cpntalns, in effed, what Wheadey and Mafbn, 
Kent and Brown^ have previoufly taught and 
pra£U(ed« 



Vol, I. 



NorwiTH- 



* The Marqaii D^rmenonville, friend of the celebnted 
l^oufl^o, who died at his hoafe, and whofe remaini ^^tn de** 
pofited in his grounds, at firmenonvillf » 
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NoTWiTHSTAWDiNO, howcvcr, thc nature ofcKfc 
place ought not to be facrificcd to the manfion j-— 
the houfe muft ever be allowed to be a principal 
in the compofition. It ought to be confidered as 
the center of the fyftem; and the rajrs of art, like 
thofe of the fun, fhould grow fainter as they recede 
from the center. The houfe icfelf being entirelgr & ' 
work of art, its immediate environs (hould be htgMf 
finifhed ; but as the diftance increales, the appear- 
^inct of defign (hould gradually diminiih, hb^ 
jNTature and fortuitoufneis have full poffiflion of 
the fcene. 

In general, the approach (hould be to the back<- 
front, which, in fuicable fituatioAs, opght to lie 
open to the park or pa(hire grounds. On the 
Udes more highly ornamented, a well kept gravel 
walk may embrace the walls -, to this the poli(hed 
lawn and (hrubery fucceed ; next, the grounds 
dofely paftured; and, laftly, the furrounding 
country, which ought not to be confidered as out 
of the artift's reach : for his art conlifts, not mofc 
in decorating particular (pots, than in cndeavmriHg 
to render thc whole face of Nature delightful. 

Another reafon for this mode of arrangement 

is, objefts immediately under the eye are fcen morq 

diftin^tly than thofe at a diftance, and oi^ght to be 

. .^ich as are pleafing in ^>deteil» The beauties of 

a flowef 
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a Aower can be difcerned on a near view,^ onl/i 
while, at a diftance> a roug^ct of coppice 'wood# 
and the mdft elegant arrangement of flowering 
Ihrubsv have the &itie efFeft. The mod rational 
entertainment, the human mind is capable of te^ 
ceiving, is that of obferving the operations of 
Nature. The foliation of a leaf^ the blowing of 
flowers^ and the maturation of fruici are Among the 
moft delightful (bbjed:s that a contemplative mind 
can be employed in. Thefe procefies of Nature 
are flow, and eitccpt the objed fall fpontaneoufly 
under the eye of the obfcrver, the inconveniencies 
of vifiting it in a remote part, fo far interfere with 
the more important employments of life, as to 
blunt, if not deftroy, the enjoyment. This is a 
ftrong ai^ument in favor of (hrubt^ ahd flowers 
being planted under or near our windows, eipe- 
cially thofc from whence they may be viewed 
during the hours of leifure and tranquillity; 

• ' -Further, the vegetable creation being fiibjeft 
to the animal, the fhrub may be cropt, or the 
flower trodden down, In its day of beauty. 15 
cherefefft, we wi(h to converfc with Nature in pri- 
vate, intruders muft be kept off, — the (hrubeiy be 
fevered from the ground ; — yet not in fuch a man^ 
ner as to drive away the pafturing ftock from our 
fight. For this reafbn> the poliflied l^wn ought 
not to be too extenfivei and the fence^ winch iiy^ 

T 2 - clofcs 
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c^ofes |t, fliduld be fuch, as will not incernipt Ae 
view i But whether it bt/e^n or unfeatj/u/peOed or 
UnJufpeSledy is a matter of no great import : its 
utility m protcdHng the fhnibs and flowers, — \si 
keeping the horns of Catde from die window, and 
the feet of (heep from die gravel zxA broken 
grctaitdi — In ptefcrving that neatnefi on the out-, 
fide, which ought to correfpond with die finifliingt 
luid furniture within^ — render it of fulficient im- 
portance, to become even a part of the omamenti 

Before any ftep can be Giken towards die exe- 
cution of the deflgni be ic lai^ or fmall, a map 
or plan of the place, exactly as it lies in its unim- 
proved ftate, (hould be made \ with a correfpond- 
ing Iketch, to mark the intended improvementi 
upon. Not a hovel nor a twig fhould be touched^ 
until did artift has fhidied maturely the natural 
abilities of the place, and has decidedly fixed in 
.his mind, and finally fettled on his plan, the pro- 
poled alterations : and even then, let him " dare 
with caudon/' 

There is a flrikirig fimilafity between a neg- 
-lefted fcenc in Nature, and a neglefted cotcage 
i)eauty; and the mode of improvement is, in cither 
inlbmce, fimilar. If the fkce unwafhed, and un- 
• combed hair, be cortfidered as ornamental^— Arc 
^is not wanted* If ruftic bloom and native fim- 

plicity 
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flacky be deemed more defirable,— walh the fiice, 
and comb the hair m flowing ringlets, and fuck 
ornament will be had in its higheft perfeftion* If 
that elegance of carriage, and gracefulnefi of de* 
portment, which flow from education and a refined 
underftanding, be thought requifite, Art may bb 
employed in ^ving this grace and elegance ; for. 
thus far (he may go with propriety. But» if fht 
do more> fhe does too much. 

It would be needleis to add, that Art may be 
employed in concealing, or in doing away, the de* 
fprmities of Nature^ But, even in this, fhe ought 
to be cautioufly circumfpe6t( for, throughout^ 
there is more danger of doing too much, than too 
}icdej and nothing fliould ever be attempied^ 
ivh^ch cannot be perforn>ed \i\ a mafterly mani^ei*. 



SECTION THE SECONI}. 

HUNTING BOX. 

HERE, little is required of Art. Hunting may 
be called the amufement of Nature ^ and the place 
appropriated to it ought to be no farther altered, 
from its natural ftate, than decency and conve« 

T 3 nicncy 
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tkofff require ;— With ihcn who Uvc in the pre- 
ient age of mfinament, <' a irant of decency is a 
wantoffiujfe/* 

. Thb ftyle, throughout^ ihouki be mafculine. If 
Bmibs be required^ chey fhould be of the hardier 
forts ; the Boxj the Holfy^ the Lauruftinus. The 
trees Jhould be the Oak and the Beech> which give, 
in Autumn> an agreeable van.ety of foliage, and an- 
^cipate, as it were,'the fealbn of diverfion. A fuitc 
of jpaddocks' fhould be fecn from the houfe ; and if 
a view of diftant covers can be caught, the back* 
ground will becompleat. The ftable, the kennel, 
and the leaping bar, ar^ the iadidous accompani- 
ments; in the conibiidion of which fimplicity, (ubK 
^ntiabeis, and conveniency, fhould prevail. 



SECTION THE THIRD. 

ORNAMENTED COTTAGE. 

NEATNESS and fimplicity ought to mark die 
ftyic of this radonal retreat. Oftentadon and fhow; 
fhould be cautioufly avoided j even elegance fhould 
not be anempudi though it may not be bid, if it 
offer itfelf Ipontancoufly. 

Nothing, 
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Nothing^ boweveri (bovld appear vi4gar» nw 
Ihould fitnplicity be pare4 dawn to b^ldnefis 
every thing whimiical or expenfive ought to tie 
ftudioufly avoided i-^chaftenefs ^d frugality Ibouljd 
appear in every part. 

Near the houfe, a ftudicd ncatntjs may tal^e 
place \ but, at a diftance^ negligence ihould rather 
be the charaderiftiq. 

If a tafte for botany lead to a colleAion of na« 
tive fiirubs and flowers, a fhrubery will be requi* 
fite ; but, in this, every thing Ihould be native. 
A gaudy exotic ought not to be adipitted \ nor 
ihould the lawn be kept clofe ihaven ; its flowers 
(hould be permitted to blow ; and the herbage^ 
when mown, ought to be carried ofii isA t|)J)licd 
to fome ufcful purpoie^ * - - . 

In the artificial accompaniments, ornament fhoold 
be fubordinate ; utility muft prefide. The build- 
ings, if any appear, fliould be thoie in ^dlual u&in 
rural economics. If the hovel be wanted, let it ap* 
pear ; and, as a fide fcreen, the barn and rick yard 
are admiflible \ while the dove houfe and poultry 
yard may enter more freely into the compofitton. 

Ik fine, the Ornamented Cottac^ ought to 

exhibit cul^^ated Nature, in the firft ftage of re* 

T 4 fincmeuu 
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iineinent It ranks next above the &rm houfe, 
The plam garb of rufticity may be fiat off to ad- 
vantage I but the ^udied oraaments of art ought 
not to appear. That becoming neatnefs, and thofe 
domeitic convenieneies> which render the rural life 
s^reeable to a cultivated mind^ are all that ihoul^ 
be aimed at. 



SECTION THE FOURTH. 

THE VILLA. 



HERE> a ftylc very different from the pre-s 
ceding, ought to prevail : It ought to be ehganij^ 
rich, or grand, according to the ftyle of the houfe 
jtfelf, and the ftate of the furrounding country ; the 
principal bufineis of the artift being to connect 
thefe two> in fuch a manner, that the one (ball not 
appear naked or flareing, nor the otl^er d^folate and 
iqhoipitable. 

If the houfe be ftatply, and the adjacent country 
rich and highly culrivated^ a (hrubcry may in- 
tervene, in which Art may flicw her utnioft ikill. 
Hcrf , the artift ipay even be permitted to play a( 

fandfcafc : 
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hndfcape: for a place of thU kind being fuppofed 
to be finally the intention principally omamcntaly 
and the point of v|ew, probably, confined limply 
to the houfe^ fide fcreens may be formed, and near 
grouod3 laid outj fuitable to the beft diftancc tha( 
ftan be caught^ 

If buildings, or other ardficia! ornaments, abound 
in the ofiscape, lb as to mark it ftrongly, they 
ought alfo to appear, more or lefs, in the near 
grounds ; if the diftance abound with wood, the near 
grounds fliould be thickened, left baldnels Ihouk) 
ofiends if open and naked, elegance rather thaii 
lichneis ought to be ftudied, left heavineis ftiouU} 
appear. 

It is hr from being any part of our plan to cavU 
vnneceflarily at artifts, whether living or dead ; 
^e cannot, however^ refiuin from exprelfing a 
concern for the almoft total negled of the prin- 
ciples here laid down, in the prevailing pra6tice of 
a iate celebrated artift, in ornamenting the vicinages 
of villas. We mention it the rather, as Mn Brown 
ieems to haye Jet thefajhion^ and we arc forry to 
find it copied by the inferior ardfts of the day. 
Without any regard to uniting the houle with the 
f^iacent countryj and, indeed, feemingly without 
Wi regard whatever to the ofiscape, one invariable 
plan of cmbellifliment prevails % namely^ that of 

ftrip. 
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ftripping the near ground, entirely naked, or almoft 
lb, and furrounding it with a wavy border of ftirubsj 
and a gravel walk ; leaving the area, whether large 
or finally one naked iheet of greenfward. 

In finall confined fpots, this plan may be cli- 
gible. We diflike thofe bolftcred flower bcdsj^ 
which abound in the fuburbs of the metropolis^ 
where the broken ground fometimes exceeds the 
Jawn ; ncverthelefs, to our apprchenfion, a fimplc 
border, round a latge unbroken lawn, only fervcs 
to Ihew wfeat more is wanted, Simplicity in gene-^ 
ral is pleafing i bu^ eveii fimplicity ma^p be carried 
to an extreme, fo as to convey no o^her idea than 
that of poverty and haldnefs. ^efides^ how often 
do we fee in natural fcenery, the holly and the fox- 
glove fjourifliing at the fbo? of a^i oak, and the 
primroie and th^ campion adding charms to the 
hawthorn, fcattered over the paftured lawn ? And 
we conceive that fingle trees, footed with ever- 
greens and native flowers, and tufcs, as well a& 
borders of flirubs, are admifliWe in orpamentalj^ as 
well as in natural fcenery, 

The fpccies of Ihrub (hmfld yary wirii the inten- 
tion. If the principal intention b^ a winter retreat^ 
evergreens, and the early-blowing Ihrubs, ihould 
predominate ; but, yi a place to be frequented in 
fummer and autumn, the deciduous tribes ought 
•^jiitrfly CO be planted, se^ct^oi^ 
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PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE- 
HERE, the whole arc centers. The ardft has^ 
jiere, full fcope for a difplay of cafte and genius^ 
He has an extent of countrjr under lus eye, anc( 
will endeavour to make the moft of what naturo 
and accident have fpread before him, 

RouNp a Principal Refidence, a gentleman may 
be fuppofed to have fbme confiderable eftate^ and 
it is not a (hrubery and a ground only^ which £d1 
pnder the confideration of the artift : he ought to 
endeavour to difcldfe to the yiew^ either from the 
houie or ibme other point, as much as he conve- 
niently can of rfie adjacent eftate. The love of 
pofieflion is deeply planted in every man's breaft ; 
and places fhould bowto the gradfication of their 
owners. To curtail the view by an ardficial fide 
Screen, or any other unnatural machinery, fo as to 
deprive a man of the fatisfadUon of overlooking, 
his own eftate, is an abfiirdity which no ardft ought 
to be permitted to be guilty of. It b vtTy dif^ 
^rent, however, where the property of another in- 
trudes 
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trades upon the eye : Here, the view may, with 
fome colour of propriety, be bounded by a woody 
ip'cen, 

After what has been faid under the head Gene^ 
HAL AppLjCATioif , litde remains to be ^ded, here* 
Indeed, it would be in vdn to attempt to lay down 
particular rales : different places are marked by 
^ts of featunss, as 4iffcrene from each other, as are 
thoic of men's &ces. Much muft be left to the 
^kill and ta(le of |Hp ar(ift ^ and let thofe be what 
they may, nothing but mature ftudy of (he natund 
abilities of the particular place to be improved, can 
render him equal to the execution, fo as to make 
the moft of the materials tha( are placed be^rp 
Jiim, 

Some few general rales may, neverthelefi, be laid 
down. The approach ought to be conduced in 
fuoh a manner, that the ftriking features of the 
place (hall burft upon the view at on^$ : no trick, 
however, (hould be made qfe of: all fhould appear 
|o fall in naturally. In leading towards the houfe^ 
its direftion lhoul4 not be fu|ly in front, nor exactly 
zx j||i angle, but (hould pals obliquely upon th^ 
houfe and its ^.ccqmpafiiments; fo tha( their polidon 
with reipe£t to each other, as well as the peripec* 
live appearance of the houfe itfelf^ may vary a; 
cyery ftep : and^ having (hewn the front and the 

prin^ 
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principal wing, or other accompaniment, to ad- 
vantage, the approach (hould wind to the back 
front, which, as has been already obferved, ought 
to lie open to the park or paftured grounds* 

The improvements, and the rooms from which 
^ey are to be feen, ihould be in uni/on0 T^Yimt 
the view from the drawing room fhould be highly 
embelliihed, to correipond with the beauty and ele-* 
gance within : every thing, here, (hould \x feminine 
»— elegant— beautiful — ^fuch as attunes the mmd to 
politenefs and lively converiadon. The break- 
fafting room fhould have more mafculine objeds 
in view: wood, water, and an extended 'country 
for the eye td roam over 5 fuch as allures us, im- 
perccpdbly, to the ride or the chace. The eating 
and banqueting rooms need no exterior allure- 
ments. 

There is a harmony in tafte as in mufic : 
variety, and even wildnefs upon fome occafions, 
may be admitted ; but difcord cannot be allowed. 
I( therefore, a place be fo circumfhinced as to con- 
lift of properties totally irreconcileable, the parts 
ought, if pofiible, to be leparated in fuch a manner, 
that, like the air and the recitative, the adagio and 
the allegro^ in mufic, they may fct off each other's 
charms by the contraft 

DIVISION 
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DIVISIOK THE FOURTR 
PRACTICAL REMARKS 

O N 

ORNAMENTED PLACES. 

HAVING attempted, in the foregoing pages, 
to lay down fome general principles of 
the Rural Art, and having endeavoured to convey 
fome general ideas, concerning the application 
of thefc principles, we now proceed to illuftrarc 
them farther, by fuch praftical remarks as have 
occurred to us, on examining the different places 
which have more particularly engaged our attention. 

SXCTION TH£ FIRST. 

PERSFIELD> 

FORMERLY the feat of Mr. Morris, atat 
ChepftoiK^ in Moamouthlbirej -* a place upon 

which 
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which Nature has been peoiliarly lavifli of her 
fevors, and which has been fpoken of, by different 
writers, in the moft flattering terms, — ^was our firft 
place ^fftudy. 

Pbrsftclo is (icuated upon the banks of the 
river Wye, which divides Gloucefterihirc and 
MomnouthQiire, and which was .formerly the 
boundary between England and Wales. The 
general tendency of the river is from North to 
South i but, about Persficld, it defcribes, by its 
winding courfe, the letter S, fomcwhat comprefled^ 
fo as to reduce it in length, and incrcafc its width* 
The grounds of Persfield are lifted high above the 
bed of the river, (helving (from the brink of a 
lofty and fteep^precipice), towards the South Weft. 

The lower limb of the letter is filled with 
Per/e-wooJj which makes a part of Persfield; but 
is, at prefcnt, an impenetrable thicket of coppice- 
wood. This dips to the South Eaft, down to tlic 
water's edge ; and, feeji from the top of the oppo- 
fite rock, has a good cfreft. 

The upper limb receives the farms of Uanccf; 
rich and highly cultivated : broken into iaclo- 
Cires, and fcattcrcd with groups and fingle treei: 
two well looking farm houfcf, in the, center, and a 
neat white chapel, on one fide : altogether, alovdy 

. Uttk 
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Iktlc paradifaical fpot. The lowlincfs of its fittiaJ 
lion (temps it with an air of rfieeknefs and humility i 
and the natural barriers which furroundi it add that 
of peaccfulncfs and fccurity. Thcfc pt6hirefquc 
farms do not form a low flat bottom^ fubjeA to be 
overflowed by the river ^ but take the form of a 
gorget, rlfing fiiUeft in the middle, and falHrig, oil 
every fide, gently to the brink of the Wye ; except 
on the Eaft fide, where the top of the gorget le^nsj; 
in an eafy manner, againft a range of perpendicular 
rock ; as if to ihew its difk, with advantage, to thd 
walks of Persficld. 

This rock ftretches acrols what may be called 
the Ifthmus, leaving only a narrow pafs down into 
the fields of Llancot, and joins the principal range: 
of rocks at the lower bend of the river. 

To the North, at the head of the letter, ftands an 
ifnmenfe rock (or radier a pile of immenfe rocks 
heaped one upon another), called Windcliff i the 
top of which is elevated as much above the grotinds 
of Persficld, as thofe arc above the fields of 
Llancot. 

These fcveral rocks^ with tlie wooded precipices 
on the fide of Persficld, form a circular inclolure^ 
about a mile in diameter, including Perfc-wood,- 
XJancot, die Wye, and a fmoU HKadow^ l^ing at 
the foot of WindclifF. Th^ 
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Tot grounds are divided into the upper and 
lower lawns *, by the approach to the houfe : a 
fmall irregular building; (Vahding near the brink 
of the precipice ; but facing down the lower lawn : 
a beautiful ground, &Uihg * precipitately every way 
' into a valley which (helves down in the middle i^ 
and is fcattered with groups and fingle trees in an 
excellent ftyle. 

The view from the houfe is (bft> rich> and 
beautifully pi£hirable: — ^the lawn and woods of 
Pcrsfield, and the oppofite banks of the river :— • 
the WyC) near its mouth, winding through * mea- 
' dows green as emerald/ in a manner peculiarly 
^ceful :— the Severn, here very broad, backed by 
the wooded and highly cultivated hills of Glou- 
ceftcrlhire, Wiltfhirc, and Somerfetfhire. Not one 
rock enters into the compofition i —The whole ^ew 
conflfls of an elegant arrangement of lawnj wood, 
and water* 

Thi upper laWn is a lefs beautiful ground> and 
the view from it, though it command the ' culti'* 
* vated hills and rich vallies of Moomouthlhire/ 

Vol. L U bounded 

* Mr, Wheadcy ftyi, tli« park contains about three lun* 
dred acres : bat we think the two lawns cannot contain fo 
Bi^ich; and if the hanging wood at the bottom of the lower 
lawnt with thtf fiice of the Precipice and Perfe- wood be added^ 
they coBUia a ^:reat deal more* 
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bounded by the Scrcrn, and backed by the 
Mendip-hillt^ is much inferior to chat from the 
houlc. 



To give variety to the views from Pcnsfield, .to . 
diiclofe the native grandeur which furrounds it, and 
to fet oflf its mod ftriking features to advants^, 
walks have been cut through the woods,— and on the 
face of the precipice^ — ^which border the grounds to 
the South and Eaft The viewer enters thcfe 
walks a< the lower corner of the lower tiwn. 

The firll point of view is marked by an alcove, 
from which are feen die bridge and the to^n of 
Chepftow, with its caftlc (ituated, in a remarkable 
manner, on the very brink of a perpendicular tock, 
Wafliedbythe Wye: and, beyond thefe, the Severn 
fhcws a fmail portion of its lilvery furface. 

Proceeding a little farther along the walk, a 
view is caught, which the pencil might well copy, as 
a complete landfcape : The caille, with the fcr- 
pentinc part of the Wye below Chepftow, intermixed 
in a peculiar manner with the broad waters of the 
Severn, form the middle ground; which is bricked by 
dift^nt hills : the rocks, crowned with wood, lying 
between the alcove and the caftle, to the right ; and 
CalUehill farm, elevated upon the oppoficc banks 
of die river, to the kft— <>form the fide (kreens. 

This 
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This point is not marked, and muft frequently be 
loft to the ftranger. 

The grotto, fituated at the heid of Perfe-wood, 
commands a near view of the oppofite rocks :— * 
magnificent beyond dcfcription ! The littlenefs of 
human art was never placed in a more humiliating 
point of view : — the caftle of Chepftow, a nobh 
fortrefs^ is, compared with thefe natural bulwarks, 
a mere boufe of cardsk 

Above the grotto, upon the iftiimus of the 
Perfeficld fide, is a (hrubery :-^ftrangely mif- 
placed ! an unpardonable intrufion upon the native 
grandeur of this fcene*. Mr. Gilpin's obfervations 
upon this— as they arc upon moft occafions — arc 
juft. He fays, * It is pjty the ingenious Embelliiher 
' of thefe fcenes could not have been fatisficd with 

* the great beauties of Nature which he conv 

* manded. The (hruberies he has introduced in 

* this part of his improvements^ I fear will rather 

* be efteemed paltry/ ^ It is not the (hrub 

' which offends: it is the formal introduaion of !€• 
' Wild underwood may be an appendage of the 

* grandeft fcene : it is a beautiful appendage* A 

* bed of violets or of lillies may enamel the ground 

* with propriety at the foot of an oak ; but, if you 

* introduce them arriftcially in a border, you intro- 

* duce a trifling formality, and difgrace the noble 

U a • objcft 
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* objcft you wifli to adorn/--*GiLPiiv im tke Wye^ 

The walk now leaves the wood, and opens upon 
the lower lawn, until coming near the houfc it en- 
ters the alarming ptccipicc facing Llancot ; wind- 
ing along the face of it, in a manner which does 
great honour to the . artift. Sometimes the frag- 
iBcnts of rock, which fall in its way, arc avoided, 
at other times, partially removed, fo as to copduct 
• the path along a ledge carved out of the rock \ 
and in one inftance, a huge fragment, of a fome- 
wliat conical fhape, ahd' many yards high, is per-' 
forated \ the path leading through its bafc. This 
is a thought which will hand down, to future timcs> 
the greatnefs of Mr. Morris's tafte : the defign 
and the execution are equally great : not a mark 
of a tool to be fcen j all appears perfeftly natural. ' 
The archway is made winding, io that, on the ap- 
proach, it appears to be tlie mouth of a cave \ ' 
and, on a nearer view, the idea is ftrengthened, by 
an allowable deception ; a black dark recefs, on* 
the fide next the clifF, which, fcen from the en- 
trance before the perforation is difcovcrcd, appears* 
to be the darkfome inlet into the body of the 
cave. 

From 

;* This (hrttbery was not introduced, as a placb op' 
V4«w ; bat merely as a pleafure-^round, or flower-garden. 
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From this point, that vaft inclofurc of rocks and 
precipices, which marks the peculiar magnificence 
of Persfield, is fcen to advantage. The area, con- 
taining, in this point of view, the fields of Llancot 
and the lower margin of Perfe-wood, is broken, in 
a manner peculiarly pifturefque, by the graceful 
winding of the Wye j here walhing a low grafly 
Ihorc, and there fweeping at the feet of the rocks,— 
which rife in fomc places perpendicular fi-om the 
water: but in general they have a wooded oflTset at 
the bafe -, above which they rife to one, two, or 
perhaps three or four hundred feet high ; expofing 
their ample fronts, filvered by age, and bearded with 
ivy, growing out of the wrinkle-like feams and 
fifliires. If one might be allowed to compare the 
paltry performances of art with the magnificent 
works of nature, we fhould fay, that this inclofurc 
refembles a prodigious fortrefs, which has lain long 
in ruins. Itis, in reality, one of nature's ftrong^ 
holds ; and, as ilich, has probably been frequendy 
made ufe of. — ^Acrofs the ifthmus, on the Glou- 
cefterfhire fide, there are the remains of a deep 
intrenchment^ called to this day the ]^ulwark ; and 
tradition (till teems with the extraordinary warlike 
feats, that have been performed among this roman- 
tic fcencry. 

From the perforated rock, the walk leads down 

(Q the cold bath (a complete place);i feated about 

V 3 the 
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the midway of the precipice, in this part left fteepi 
and, from the cold bath, a rough path winds down 
to the meadow, by the fide of the Wye, from 
whence the precipice, on the Persfield fide, b fcen 
with tytry advantage : the giant fragments, hung 
with (hrubs and ivy, rife in a ghaftly manner, from 
among the underwood, and fhcw themfclve^ in all 
their native favagcnefs ♦; 

From the cold bath upward, a coach road (very 
deep and difficult) leads to the top of the cliff, at; 
the upper corner of the upper lawn* Near the top 
of the road, is a point which commands one of the 
moll pleafing views of Persfield. The Wye, fweep- 
ing through a graf]^ vale, which opens to the left : 
Uancot, backed by its rocks, with the S.cycrn im- 
mediately behind therp, appearing, in this point of 
view, to be divided from the Wye, by only 
a (harp ridge of rock, with a precipice on either 
fide: and, behind the Severn, the vale aqd woode4 
hills of Gloucefterihiret 

From this place, a road leads to the top of Wind- 
clifF— aftoniihing fight ! The fiiqc of nature pro- 
bably 

* There is another way down into this meadow : a kind of 
finding ftaircafe, farrowed oat of the face of the precipice^ 
behind the houfe^ and leading down into a walk» made on the 
fide of the river ; but being at prefent out of repair, the 4e* 
fcent, this way, is rendered \try difficulty and fomewhat 4«nu 
gerpas. 
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bably affords not a more magnificent fccnc t Llan- 
coc in all its grandeur ; the grounds of Persfield ; 
ihe calUc and town of Chcpftow; the gracefld 
grinding? of the Wye bclow> and its conflux with 
the Severn: to the left, the forcft of Dean: to the 
right, the rich marfhes and pidhirefque mountains 
of South Wales : a broad view of the Severn, 
opening its fea-like mouth; alio the conflux of 
the Avon, with nterchant fliips at anchor in King-* 
road, and veflcls of difTerent dcfcripdons under 
&il: Auft-CliflT, and the whole vale ofBerkelfy, 
backed by the wooded fwclls of Glouccfterfhire ; 
the view terminating in clouds of diftant htlls, 
rifing one behind another, until the eye becomes, 
unable to diftingujfh the earth's billowy furfacc 
froi» the clouds fh^mfclvciJ *, 

Werb we to lliggeft the farther improvement of 
Ithis place, it would be to feparate the fuUime from 
(he btoHtifuli fo that in viewing the Qne> the eye 
plight not fo much ^ fufpeft that the other was near* 

Lbt the banging walk be condudledentircly along 
the ]>recipices^ or through the thickets^ fo as to 

U4 diA 

• The waters of thf Severn ;!ind Wye, being principals in 
thefe'iriews, and bein£ fubjedl to the ebbings and flOwings of 
the tide, which, at the bridge of Chepftow, rifes to the alnoft 
X uicredible height of forty or fifty feet ; it follows, that the 
time of fpring tide and high water is the propereft time for 
going over Persfield. 
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difclole the natural fceneiy, without once difcovcr- 
ing the lawn, or any other acquired fbftne(s. Let 
the path be as rude as if trodden only by wild 
beafk and favages, and the refting places, if any, 
as rultic as poflible. 

Eras£, entirely, the prefeiit fhrubery, and lay 
out another, as elegant as nature and art could ren- 
der it, before the houfc, fwclling it out into the 
lawn, towards the ftables -, between which and the 
kitchen garden make a narrow winding entrance. 

Convert the upper lawn into a deer paddock, 
iufFering it to run as wild, rough, and forcft-likc, as 
total negligence would render it. 

The viewcrwould, then, be thus condufted : He 
would enter the hanging walk by a fcqucftcred path, 
at the lower corner of the lawn*, purfuing it through 
the wood to beneath the grotto ; and round the 
head land, or winding through Perfe- wood, to the 
perforated rock and the cold bath ; without once 
conceiving an idea (if poflible) that art, or at 
leaft that much art, had been made ufe ofi in 
difclofing the natural grandeur of the furround- 
ing objcfts i which ought to appear as if they prp- 

lcnte4 

♦ A young plantation, below the eptrapce intp the Ipwcr 
Uwn, has been placed as it were for that purpofe. 
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fcntcd themfclvcs to his view, or at moft,. as if 
nothing was wanted, but his own penetration and 
judgement, to find them out. The walk ihoulc!^ 
therefore, be conducted in fuch a manner, that the 
breaks might be natural, yet the points of view 
obvious, or requiring nothing but a few blocks or 
fiones to mark them. A ftranger, at leaft, wants 
no feat here $ he is too eager, in the early part of 
lu9 w^lkj to think of lounging upon a bench. 

From the cold bath he would afcend the fteqi^ 
near the top of which, a commodious bench or 
benches might be placed : the fatigue of afcending 
the hill would require a refting place ; and there are 
few points, which aflbrd a more pleafing view than 
thisi it is grand, without being too broad and 
glaring. 

From thefe benches he would enter the for^fi 
; part. Here the idea of Nature in her primitive 
ftate would be ftrengthened : the roughnefles and 
deer to the right, and the rocks in all their native 
wildneis to the left. Even Llancot might be Ihut 
out from the view, by the natural fhrubery of the 
cliff. The Lover's Leap, however (a tremen* 
^ous peep), might remain i but no benches, nor 
other work of art, (hould here be feen. A natural 
pa^ deviating near the brink of the precipice, 
XfovHd bring the viewer down tQ the lower comer 

9( 
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of the park; where benches ihould be placed in n 
happy pointy fo as to give a full view of the rocks 
Md native wildne0esy and, at the fame tinne, hide 
the farmhouies^ fields, ^nd other acquired beautiet 
ofLlancot^ 

Having &tiated himfelf with this favage fcene^ 
lie would be led, by a ftill ruftic path, through the 
labyrinth — when the (hrubery, the Jawn, with all 
its appendages, fhe graceful Wye and the broad 
filver Severn, woukl break upon the eye, with 
every advantage of ornamented paturc ; ' the tran^ 
^tibn could not fail to ftril^et 

From this foft fccne, he would be fliewn to the 
top of Windcliffi where, in one view, he wout4 
unite the fublime and beautiful of Persficld* 



^leTlbN THE SECOND. 

S T O W E, 

THE next place we went over, previoufly to 
the compofition of the foregoing part of this work, 
was S70WE, near Bucringham, the feat of Earl 
Temple, now the MAR<iyrs of Buckingham : 

a place 
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aplacewhichj on- many accounts, cfaims an early 
gttcnrion ♦. 

Stowe is a creation of art j a contnift to Pers* 
field. If was among the firft places which were 
formed on the principles of modern taftc -, and 
. might be faid to give birth to the profession j as 
being the feminary in which the geniu; of the greac 
profcflional Aftift, Brown^ was unfolded. 

Stowe is fituated in a cultivated country, with 
^ furface fomewhat billowy, but without the ad- 
vantage of bold diftant views, to give it feature 
and efFeft. The ornamented grounds are ex- 
tenfive ; containing, we were tojd, near four hun^ 
dred acres ; defined by a funk fence ; and including 
a dip or Ihallow valley, through which a rill natu^ 
rally ran. 

Out of thcfe flendcr materials; by means of this 
tame valley, and this trifling ftream ; all that i% 
beautiful at Stowe has been formed t the reft is 
planting and mafonry ; the mere work of men's 
bands : fads which prove the excellency of tho 
art of- which we are writing ; evincing its infant 
powers in a moft extraordinary manner. 

Th, 

• This place wc faw in Oftobcr 17S3. 
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The grounds were originally outlined by Lor# 
CoBHAM. The lower, or " old part," was laid 
out by Love (to whofc hiflory we cannot ipeak). 
The upper, or " new part," by Brown, whofc 
works, we believe, remam as yet the only public 
records of his hiftory ! ♦ 

The old part is marked by a lake, or irrcgu- 
hr piece of water, of about ten acres in extent j 
producing in itfclf, and with the wood on its mar- 
gin, a pleafing e/FcA j but the cafcade, which is 
occafionally played off from this rcfervotr, is a 
trick unworthy of Stowe, and the art to which 
Stowe oyfcs the beauties it pofiefles, A watcr^ 
fall, in a (anfe fite, is unnatural $ and the circum- 
ftance of waiting until it be let ofi^ renders it almoft 
ridiculous. 

The new part is equally marked by a river, 
formed with judgment, and good cffeft i as occu- 
pying the lowcft ground ; winding, naturally, in* 

the bottom of the valley. 

These 

• The above particulars we hi^d from an intelligent guide, 
who liad lived forty years at Stowe, and who (hewed the gar- 
dens fome ye::rs for Brown; adding, that Brown lived 
etrvcn years, 2S ^ar^e.vcr and h&iliff 2A. Stowe : that, during the 
litter part of his fervitude, he had the liberty of laying out 
grounds for ptiicrs ; that he made the Duke of Grafton's 
great water, while he lived at Siowc 5 and that from Stowe h« 
vent to B*<.:.iiciiH. 
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Thbse Waters claim the bcft attention of the 
rural anift: they arc, indeed, the almofl- only fub- 
jcftsof ftudy, at Stowe. The Planting having 
been done, at difFcrent times, by various hands, and 
under a varying ftyle of cmbelliflimcnt, has pro- 
bably undergone much alteration, and has acquired 
a ftiffnels of outline, and a heavinels of compo^ 
fition. 

This heavinefs of ftyle is increafed by a pro- 
fufion of Buildings ; thrown acro(s each vifta, 
and guarding each glade*. Art has evidently 

done too much at Stowe. It is over wooded and 
over built : every thing appears to be facrificed to 
Temples j an elegant arrangement of Jawn, wood, 
and water, is (eldom to be fecn, in open day-light, 
in thefe grounds. We recoiled but one : this is 
between the Palladian Bridge and the Gothic 
Temple, about halfway up the rife j where a fwcet 
. view of the river, with the lawns and wood on its 
banks, is caught : but this view being unmarked, 
it muft frequently be pafled unnoticed. 

We 

* Thefe Buildings, we learnt from the fame authority, 
are all by Brown ; except the TmfU of Vtnus by Kent 
(circamftantial evidence that he had fome ihare in the plant- 
ing), «nd except the Rctundp^ and the Temple of Bacchus, by 
Sir John Vanburgh. Mr* Walpole^ however, jnentions 
G19BS, as hiving had a part in thefe cre^ions.— ^ii/r^. 0/" 
i^iifiih'iy, Vol.1V. p^^f. 
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We do not mean whoUy.to decry Ornamental 
Buildings, in embclliflied fcencry. In places of 
magnitude, and wHR-fc the higher degrees of em- 
belliihment are required, efpccially where a mag- 
nificent modern-built houfc forms a principal in 
the compofition. Architectural Ornaments 
become in a degree requifite. But they fhould 
ever appear as 'Emhellijhments in a fcene, and not 
aflume the charafter of Principals'^ unlefs, per- 
liaps, in a fequeftered part of extenfive grounds, 
where no outlet to the eye, no offscapc, can be 
had ; and, there, an brnamental building may ap- 
pear, as die Principal of an Interior, with ad- 
vantage. With a view to the ftudy of this fubor- 
dinate department of the Rural Art, no place, 
perhaps, is more worthy of the young Artift's at- 
tention than Stowe. 

In the higher part o( thefe grounds ; near the 
fluted column, ercclcd, if we rccoUeA rightly, by 
Lady Cobham, to the merits of her hufband, 
during his life-time ; we were pleafed to fee fome 
tufts of trees,, fh rubs, and flowers, growing pro- 
mile uoufly ; and in the fame natural way, in which 
v»c aM ion^ wiflied to fee them, in ornamented 
I'hefe clumps are placed on the edge of 
, or unfecn fence, which divides the kept 
om the ac'joining fitrlds,— {locked with 
attic.. They had, of courfc, a doubly 

good . 
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goodtffc&i as being in thcmfelves ornatnental^ 
and as aflfifting to mix. and aflimilatc the kept with 
the unkcpt grounds. For the latter purpofc, how- 
ever, they were, at the time we law them, in too 
high keeping: an error which a little neglefb 
would ibon redify. 

To detail the view from every Temple would 
convey litde uieful information to our readers. 
That from the Temple of Concord and Vidory 
(-erefted, we believe, in honour of the great Lord 
Chatham) is the moft interefting of the interior 
views. It confi^ of a narrow grafly valley or 
dell, thickly wooded, on either fide'; in a way 
which we not unfrequently fee, in Nature. But 
the efFcdk is hurt, by two fide viftas opening, in a 
formal manner, upon two obelifcal buildings ; from 
which, in return, the Temple of Concord is fccn. 
This fort of reciprocity of view may often be given 
with good efFeft. But it ihould ever appear, as 
an elFeft of accident, rather than, of defign, and 
cannot pleafe when mtroduced in a forced or fi>r^ 
mal manner. 

The eye having dwelt awhile, wkh pkafurr^ in 
this hollow glade, fomething unnatural in the 
Ihelving of the grouml was perceived. On cloier 
examination, and ftill cloier enquiry, this bcautifuL 
dell was found to be a work of art : not fet about^ 

however. 
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however, with the intent to produce an artificial 
yallcy, but an artificial river! 

This mifcarnage is not brought forward, hcrr> 
in detriment to the profeffional charafter of Mr* 
Brown. Every novice, in every art, is liable to 
c6nimit errors j and one miftake, in the courfe of 
to extenfive practice, is but a finglc blot in writing 
a volume. We produce it as a leflbn for young 
artills. Water can fcldom be retained with ad- 
vantage, in upland ficuations ; even where the fub-- 
ftratum is retentive. In places where this Is ab- 
forbent, and where the neighbourhood affords no 
materials to correft the dcfed:, it is in vain to at- 
tempt it. 

Mr. Brown, however, on difcovering his error, 
had great merit in the manner of correding it. 
Sloping away the bank of the river, and thus form- 
ing a valkjTy inftead of returning the excavated 
materials to their former ftatc, (hewed, in a fa* 
vorable light, his talent for eacpedient. In the cafe 
under notice, the effect of the graffy dell is infi* 
nitely better* than any which a weed-grown canal 
could ever have produced ^ beCde the bjury which 
water, pent up in that fituation, mufl have done to 
the grounds that lie below. A man may difcover 
as much talent^ in making a rctrcatj as in gaining a 
viAoiy. 

SECTION 
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StCtlON THE THIRb. 

FISHERWieK. 

THE Scat of the MaRC^JIS of Doi^EGALLi 

hear Lichfield, was the next placC which parti* 
bularly engaged our attention ^; 

The natural fituadon of Fisherwick Is flill 
gentler than thatof Stowe ; where fome undulaticii 
of fiirface gives a degree of variety to the grounds 
themlclvesi and whete diftanccs, though feldoni 
intercfting, are fometimes caught; But the fite of 
Fiflierwick is a flat, without any relief to^the eyej 
except fome rifing grounds on the banks of the 
Tame ; which,^ however, thotigh beautiful in them- 
fclves, are not fcen from Fidierwick, with ad- 
vantage ; and except a gentle fwell of ground, 
which rifes behind the houfe, and which has been 
judicioudy cholen as the more immediate fite of 
embellifhment. 

At the foot of this fwell, ran a confidefablc 

rivulet, or fmall brook, fevering it from the houfc 

Vol. L X u^ 

• In Nov. 1784, and Jont 1785, 
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and park : a flat inferrilc heath; fuch as wc fee in 
various parts of this ifland j and fuch as never feils 
to difguft the eye ; more, perhaps, than any other 
paflagc of fur6cc, which the iflahd affords. 

The embellffhmerits haife • been effedled by 
breaking the greenfward of the rifing ground, be- 
hind £he hpufe, with planting; the boldeft and 
ftioft beautiiulpart of it being judicioufly preferred 
in lawn,— fcatfefcd with groupes and fingle trees. 
The further extremity is a continued grove ; and 
the point towards the houfe is alio planted ; to 
hide the kitchen garden, and to give to this con- 
fined flte, all the feature and exprcfHon it was 
capable of receiving. 

In* the dip, between the garden and the park, in 
which tlw riyulct former^ ran, a broad reach op 
WATER is formed; winding up to a large and well 
built (lone bridge, over which the road from 
Lichfield pailes ; and its margins arc well wooded : 
circumftances that unite in giving this Reach of 
Water, as feen from the Grounds, every piclurablc 
advantage of a natural River of the firft magnf- 
tHde. 

Immediately below this Reach, an irregular 
bafon, Of lakelet, is formed with the pafling flream. 
This bafbn is open, on one fide, to the windows j 

but 
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but is judicioufly backed by planting ; and 
J)roduccs a beautiful effcft, as ^cn from thb 
houfc *. 

ik the frorit of ttie houfe, the laWn fwcUs otlt 
fully to the park ; from which it is (eparated by a 
vrzll managed funk fence. This lawn (helves 
down^ towards the banks df the Tame (deep funk, 
unflghtly, and unfetn, from the grounds of Fifher- 
wick)^ and embraces the linwOoded margin of the- 
loWer water. It is naked ; except in fo &r as it is 
broken by an aged Sycamore in the principal 
front of the houie,— one or more grdupes of Planes 
in the £aft front,^— and an irregular mafs of fhrubs, 
well placed upon the brink of the funk fence, 
againft the park. 

The PARK, containing fome five huiidlicd acre^^ 
is encircled^ in great part, by Ikreen plaiitadons; 
on the outfide of which is a public road -, on the 
inner fide, a chain of Oaks and Elms, placed at 
fuch a diftance from the paling, as to form a drive 
round the park ; whole flatted furface is broken, 
ahd relieved, by large circular clumps; chiefly of 

X a Scotch 

* This effe^i h6wtver» is* in bur opinion, much injured^ by 
a m0 tafcadit which is formed between thefe two waters^ 
luider the windows of the library. A pebbled ftream, fluded 
bjr Alders, or other Aquatics, wooldj we ihiak, have been 
mere in chara£Uf with the fitc* 
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Scotch Firs i with fmgle trees interfperfird^ to add 
to the variety. 

The House is a large and fplendid pile of 
buik}ingj-»in the bcft ftyle of modern architecture ; 
and, new the fummit of the fweJl, by the fide of 
the lawn, and under the fhelter of the more dilbmt 
grove, which have been mentioned, (lands a fuperb 
Confer vj^ory ; — a confpicuous objeft ffom the 
approach, and the only confpicuous building in 
the grounds of Filhcrwick ♦. * 

The principal Approach is acrofs the park, 
which it enters at a confiderabic diftance from 
the houfe : neverthekfs, its two open fronts arc 
feen from the entrance, and are kept aU the way 
in view from the road; which, however, does not 
lead in a dircft line to the houfe ; but bends fome- 
what to the right of it, ^o give a fuller view of the 
grounds (which in this line of approach He to the 
right of the houfe), as well as of the fecondor Eaft 
front J but arriving near the houfe and grounds, it 

takes 

• ACoi/sERVATORY, liowevcr, though it may appear ad- 
vantagcoufly, as the principal of an interior, is not ornamental » 
- in conApofition. To render it fit, as a recepucle of tender 
plants, too large a farface of glafs is required, to admit of 
arckiteftural proportion. We fpeak of the fouth front of this 
fpecies of building : the north front, being fufceptible of or-» 
nament, may be rendered piAurable in compofitioB. 
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takes a bold fwecp acrofs the principil front, as 
with the intention of paffing them entirely j in a 
dlreftion, however, fo oblique, as to reach the 
line of front at the offices, adjoining to the houfe j 
where, bending (harply to the right, it enters thk 
lawn, and terminates at a fuperb portico, in the 
principal front. 

This approach, though in the main part it is 
admirably conduced, has two objeftionable things 
belonging to it. The houfe, as feeh from the 
park gate, at more than half a mile diftance, ap- 
pears a confufed mafs of building : not a feature 
can be diftinguilhcd : it is fome rime before the 
eye determines whether it is 'one or two fronts 
that are approached. The grounds, too, at that 
diftance are indifcriminate ; the whole affcmblage 
has the cffccl of a diftant profpeft, feen from an 
eminence. Befide, the unbroken flatnefi, between 
the houie and the entrance into the park, offends. 
Had a few of the maffcs of planting, which arc 
fcatteroi over the park, been placed between the 
lodges and the houfe, the road winding cafily 
through them, until it had reached the firft bend 
which has been mentioned, the efFeft would have 
been better. On leaving the flcreen of wood to 
the Jeft, the grounds and houfe would, in that cafe, 
break upon the eye, in their fuUeft Iplendor and 
in the bcftpoipf of view. 

X 3 Tm 
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Its termination is alfo rendered objeaionable^ 
by entering the lawn: but, at FiflierwicUy 
this could not cafily be avoided: the offices occur 
py the third front. The artifice of pafling the 
principal front, and then returning to it, is fhc 
more venial, as fomc elegant pilaftcrs, placed on 
the back part of the portico, and apparendy moving 
behind the ftately columns in front, as they are 
paflcd, produce a plcafing cffcd, Bcfide, by thi^ 
contrivance, the gate of the lawn is brought near 
the offices, and an unfightly entrance, in the im- 
mediate front of the houff, evaded, 

A MERE ftate entrance m^y he permuted wichi(i 
barriered grounds. But many are the inconve- 
niences and embarraffinents avoided, by termi- 
nating the approach, at an unguarded front. 

But, perhaps, the moil obje<5lionable part qf 
die operations, at Fifhcrwick, is that of encun^- 
•bering the park with Firs. It may not, hqwcver, 
be too late to fet abput correfting the error. The 
Scotch Fir, in genial fituations, is not of long 
duration J ibon acquires its higheft ftate of pro* 
fitablcnels ; and it might be right, now, to form 
maflcs of deciduous trees, various in extent aqd 
oudine, in the interfpaces of the prefent clumps, 
which may be gradually removed, as they be- 
come ripe, and as the deciduous trees may ri{^ iitto 
|ufficient importance, ^o appear alone. 
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/ubt, Of the more highly cmbclKfticd grounds of 

mi Filhcrwick, it would be difficult to fay too much: 

x:cD. even in the rcdufc parts, we find fubjc£ts of in- 

tk ftrtiftion. A fecluded lawn, in the woody quarter^ 

^ between the great water and the park, has a charm* 

00 ing effeft. A lawn amidfl extended wood aflffrds 

the fame relief, as a mafs of wpod on a wide ex- 

panfe of lawn. 



This woody quarter terminates at the offices 5 
being cut off fit)m the lawn before the houfe, by 
the road which leads through the ftable yards to 
the Weft front; the ordinary approach to the 
houfe. And here the walk, [which winds throu^ 
the ihrubery, feems to terminate : but before it 
reaches the extremity, it begins to fink gradually; 
and, in proceeding, dips beneath en archway^ 
turned under the road ; afcending, as leillirely, on 
the other fide of it, until it is raifed to the furfiuae 
of the great lawn. By this admirable expedient, 
which may frequently be copied with equal ad- 
vantage. Ladies are enabled to make the entire 
circuit of the grounds, withoujt fecting the foot 00 
a carnage road ; except that in the fi'ont of the 
houle ; which is highly kept, and (he materials 
remarkably good. 

The planting, too, is done in a maAerly man* 
ner : the trees art well chofen, wcU ^rrangcd^ an4 

X 4 ▼«« 
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well plaated 5 are every where luxuriMt, and 
flourilhing. The Planes and American Firs^ whicl^ 
9re fcattered in groins and fingle tret s» oyer the 
}a^7n8^ and e^cially over a flope (helving to the 
banks <^thc Tame, are ftiperiorly elegant. 

If wc were to cepfure any part of the dcfign, 
with reipeA to planting, it would be, in having 
croudcd the valley or dip, immediately behind the 
houffi with foreft trees; which, with the watcr^ 
added to the natural flatne(s of the lituation, will 
mutually contribute tp render the houfe damp^ 
and the air unwholefome. Yet, forcfecing the 
charming c(k& which lofty groves (fuch as the 
preient plantations will probably become a century 
nenqc), embracing the houfe, will certainly have^ 
we admit the propriety of the defign : and a ju- 
dicious pofleflbr will endeavour to prevent the 
bad, without deftroying the gQod> efFedt, 

Indeed, judlciqiis a^ the interior arrangement 
and embeHifhrnent of the ground3 of Fifhcrwick 
arc in general, they have evidently been fecondary 
confidcrations of the arrift. His great aim has 
pbvioufly been to throw the whole place, as feen 
from the approach, into one grand compoiition i 
and hp has fucceeded. For in this point of view, 
the general aiicmblage is not only ftriking, as a 
paiTage in ornamented nature s but puts on an air 

of 
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pf magnjficencc, which Filhcrwick, taken ip de- 
tail, cannot claim. The park, when croffed in 
.the direftion of the approach, appears cxtenfive ; 
a fuite of meadowy adjojning to it, and a further 
fuite, on the oppofitc fide of the, Tame, encreafe 
fhc apparent /extent of the place. The grounds, 
|;oo, as feen from the nearer approach, hanging on 
fhe fwcll, and every way cndlcfs to the eye, con- 
tribute to its magnitude and grandeur. But what 
adds moft to this idea, and (hows the talents of the 
artift in the moft unequivocal light, is a vifta^ 
purpofely left, between the groves which occupy 
the extremities of the cmbclliflied grounds, with 
an unfeen fence, which lets in the fummit of the 
fwell, a rich meadow or pafture ground, with the 
heads of fpme large trees, which appear at different 
diftances, beyoi>d it ; thus conveying the idea of an 
extent of rich park lands j or of embelliftied 
grounds, in continuation tq thofe which are imme- 
diately under the eye. The Houfe, too, ftately 
and new, embofomed in afpiring* groves, and 
backed by fomc fine old trees that rife above 
them, — contributes not a little to make up an 
ASSEMBLAGE, which givcs thc eye and the mind 
great fatisfaAion. But the whole is Brown's. 
The grounds, the groves, the waters, and thc 
houfe, are all bis o^n* 
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SECTION THE FOURTH. 

THE LEASOWES. 

THE LEASOWES feU next under view*. 
Thb pkcc was laid out by its owner, the cele- 
brated poet, Shenstones who lived and died 
here. 

It is (iruated in a detached part of Shropfhire, 
lying between the counties of Worcefter and 
Stafford. The fite is more (Irongly featured than 
either of the places lad defcribed. It occupies the 
broken flope of one of the rugged hills that form 
a confiderable proportion- of the furface of this 
country i which abounds, for many miles round, 
w}th picturable fcencry ; a fpecie;s of country fre- 
quently found, in the neighbourhood of mQui)tains,T- 
of whofe flyie it partakes, in the general fprmation 
of irs furface ; but is on a fmaller fcalc, and is leis 
broken than mountain furfaces ; being generally 
poVered witii productive foil i not expofing b^rc 
pcks, or broken precipipcs* 

The 

^ In June 17S5. 
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The houfe isfeated under the brow of a baki hang 
that overlooks the place ; but upon a riflng ground, 
which is formed by two narrow dells, that unite 
jbelow it: thus occupying an elevated fituation, 
;iear the center of the grounds ; which it com- 
mands, without ftanding too high and daring* 

Thr approach is on the lower fide of the 
grounds, below the houfe ; but there being no inn 
or accommodation near it ; and travelling, with ^ 
friend, on horfeback, w^ left the publ)jC road ^m ^ 
Birmbgham, before we reached the foot of the 
hill i and, quitting our horfes, entered the ground^ 
in a more elevated part, — about the midway of the 
flope s thi^ gaining, at once, fome gcnerajl idea o( 
fhe fite. 

With this firft appearance of the place we were 
difappointed. The ground leemed ]t& broken, 
and the charadb^r of the fite lefs romantic, than we 
^xpeAed. Indeed, its ch^rafter, in this line of 
approach, is beauty : four or five well turned Limes, 
find f ekgant Alh, rifing on a gentle fwcllt backed 
by a luxuriant grove of young forcft trees, wel- 
comed the eye with a modeft, fimple,, )>eautiful 
yiew* 

pALLmo in widi a made path, we were W 
flowp fo the |o>yef Gorner of ji paftyr; groun4i 

yhtR| 
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where a bench marks a wider, and more ftrongly 
featured view : the ground uncommonlyfi ne : a 
beautiful middle ground between two wooded 
fkreens ; backed by a bold fteep, alfo hung with 
v/ood. A group of Scotch Firs, old and ragged, 
on the near ground, is a pimple on this fine fece, — 
an honeft front. 

Every part of a view, as each article of the 
fame drefs, Ihould be in chara6ler : thefc ragged 
illfavoured Firs, flaring on ^ rugged point, in a 
rocky, ragged, pifturcfque fcene, would be ia 
place. 

Following the path, along the bottom of thi$ 
intcrefting inclofure, we entered the larger dingle i 
a deep rugged gullcy, worn by torrents from the 
hflls ; fuch as v/e fee in every broken, hilly coun- 
try : we have crofled twenty fuch, as this was by 
nature, in one morning's diverfion, on the broken 
jnargin of the Vale of Pickering : and ihould pro- 
bably have croffcd this, unnoticed, had it not been 
for a dirty little obelifque, bearing aLatin infcription, 
and a few feats, which are fcattered, here and 
there, in ^hat, if we recoUcft rightly, is named 
Virgii^s Grove^ This lettered retreat occupies the 
bank or brink of the dingle ; acrofs which a dam 
being thrown, a r^:fervoir of water and a cafcade 
arc at once foimed : not a flight of ftcpsj but a 

tolerable 
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tolerable imitation of a natural water&U,— of ten 
or more feet in height ; and, below this, a Ihorter 
fall is feen, without a head of water. 

Unfortunately, however, for Art, (he could 
not augment the ftream , which is naturally much 
too flender, to give full effcft to this ingenious 
device ; fecred, we underftood, to Venus. This 
cafcade only plays occafionally \ and we arrived at 
an uninterefting moment. 

Pursuing a path, down one fide of the water* 
lels channel, wc came to a *' root houfc"— a ruftic 
alcove ; and, pafling through this, foon found our- 
felves at the principal entrance : happily dcfigncd ! 
well calculated to imprefs the mind with, romantic 
imagery; and thoie who are defirous of being 
enchanted, at the Leafowes, fhould cert^nly enter 
here. Indeed, the entire dingle, between this en- 
trance and the refervoir, is delightful j or would 
be, if its native rill were permitted to gurgle in its 
own channel -, which, by nature or art, is happily 
ftrcwed with ftenc and pebbles ; and overhung 
with trees,— that ftrettrh their crooked arms, from 
the high rugged banks which accompany it s filling 
it with gloom, and an air of folitude ; which, in 
contrail to gayer fcenery, is ever delightful to 
minds bending willingly to contemplation. 

How 
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Hov many paflajgcs, equally delightful, has Na^ 
lure furni(hcd, in this ifland. AH that art can add 
are ruftic paths, to render them pervious to human 
£K)t(teps> with fiich rcfting places as fortuitous cir-. 
cumftances will ever pomt out 3 as the (helf of a 
rock, the trunk of a fallen tree ; or natural coves 
in the banks, fumilhcd with blocks or benches : a 
ipecies of rural embelliftimcnt which is procurable 
at a fmall expence. 

The path, which accompanies this pebbly chan- 
nel, leads down to a pool of water, at the junAion 
of the two dells ; fed by this and a fitter rill, which 
pafles occafionally down the further branch. Over 
this pool, the church of Hales*owen, backed by a 
well broken diftance, produce a pifturable view i 
and near this piece of water, (lands a mean-** 
looking building, or ruin, or either, named the 
Priory. 

Proceeding up the dcll, by a path which leads 
towards the houfe, we (looped into another ruftic 
alcove, formed with the roots of trees, and calked 
with mofs; — abov^ which appc^cd another dry 
cafcade ! 

Wishing to fee the economy and effect of one 
pf thefe ingenious contrivances, the pcrfon who 
had the care of tho grounds obligingly indulged 

USi 
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us ; and having examined the reiervoir— a welt 
fized horfe pool — and ieen the ftopple, we took 
our feats in the root houle^ laft mentioned^— 
where 

** 'Twas filence all and plcafing expcflation— '' 

At lengthy the water guflied out from among fome 
large roots of a tree, falling five or fix feet perpen- 
dicular ; prcfenrly we faw it again tumbling down 
another precipice (of three or four feet high)— and 
another; until my companion was in extacy. And 
having made a graceful fweep at our feet, it hi^ 
its head among fome roots and well formed rocks. 
" Very pretty upon my word !" And pray is not 
the cafcade of dn and horfebcans at Vauxhall very 
pretty ? ^-rrr, Did Vauxhall copy ^fcer the 
LeaibweSj or the Leafowes after Vauxhall ? 

Leaving our cool retreat, we climbed the ftecp : 
an ^duous talk in a hot day. But the views repaid 
us amply for the toiL The Clent and Wichbury 
Hills, Kinver Edge, with other piclurable emi* 
iiences, form a variety of pleafing compofidons. 
This natural gallery abounds with lounging places^ 
and long infcriptions. The path, however, in the 
part which immediately overlooks the houfe and 
grounds of the Leafowes, is well conducted i de- 
viating, naturally, and giving variety of view. 

But, 
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But, in the farther part of the fame ftcep, ana 
lower down the face of it, a ftraight walk, with a 
building at one end (a Temple of Pan, or of any 
other deity or demon), and with a formal vifta in 
the middle of it, lined out at right angle, in Londori 
and Wife's beft manner, appear in a fine hanging 
grow, which overlooks the paftiire ground we' 
firft entered. This part is probably of more an-^ 
ticnt date than the reft. 

Finding ourlclves near our horfes, wecfifpenfcd 
with the proffered dilplay of the grand eafcade,- 
and fet out for Haglcy *, ^ leaving the Leafowesy 
notwithftanding the day was peculiarly favorable 
to fhady groves and purling flreams, fomcwhat 
difappointcd. For what is it ? An ornamental 
farm ? No fuch thing. What has farming to da 
with Temples, Statues, Vafes, Mottos, Infcriptionsy 
Mock Priories, and Artificial Cafcades ? Yet da 
away thefe and who woidd vifit the Leafbwes : for 
what would it be then ? Why, what it. is now 
held out to be j— an ornamental farm ; a lovely 
little fpot I Let the paths and the benches (or 
more fimple feats) remain : lay out others acrofs 
the farm 5 now feemingly much wanted : let the 
rills babble in rough ftoney channels (no matter 
whether altogether natural, or afTifted by art) ; and 
if a head of water be deemed indifpenfable, let it 
be applied to the purpofe of turning the wheel of 

a corn 
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a com mill ; a namrtl appendage to a farm ; and* 
ever a pkafing objeft in reclulb (eeneiy. Had 
poor Shenftonc adopted this idea, in the outfet of 
his plan, he might yet ( 1 7 8 5 ) have lived to enjoy his 
place ; or, while he had lived, might have been 
happy. It was the expenfive baubles we have fccn, 
which threw him on the rack of poverty ; and pron 
bably haftened the difiblution of an amiable and 
valuable man. Strewing pebbles in the channels 
of the rills, cutting the paths, and providing a few 
iimpte ieats ; removing tHe deformities, and (hew* 
ing the natural beaudes of the place, and the dif* 
tances it commands, to advantage, would have 
been a comparatively fmatt expence, which he 
might have coped with. But does not this view 
of the Leafowes fuggefl: practical ideas ? how 
many places there are, in this ifland, which, with 
a fimilar expence, might be rendered equally 
delightful 



BtCTlOK tH£ FIFTH. 

H A G L E V. 

THIS has long been celebrated as a fhow places 
and is yet in high repute, if we may judge from 
the concourie of company and carriages which we 

VoL.L Y found 
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fyatii at the iniu A king's plate^ or a iHUiHc 
mcediigy coidd noc have created a greater buftie* 

■J 

Hageiy b fituated only a ftw miles from the 
Leaibwes i m the lame beaudfuUy broken diftrift. 
The fite, like that of the latter, occufncs the flope 
of an extended hill ; but the fcale is lai^r, ^uxl 
the features mcMe prominent and ftriking than thofe 
of die Lei^owes. The principal feature is a bold 
headfauid> or hang^g knoll ; Ipfit by a chafin, 
down which a flender , riH naturally trickled ^ but 
which is now interrupted by dams and cafcades i 
and the whole thickly covered with wood, fo that 
no broken ground outwardly appears, 
* 

At the foot of this hangmg fwell fiands the 
houfe ; from which a flill bolder fleep is {etn, at 
a Ihort difbmce J through an open valley or glade i 
formed by the wooded flope of the firft mendoned 
hilly on one f]de> and by a (hrubery grove, on the 
other. ^ The houfe is furrounded by a laWn, of 
which the glade forms a part ; and, below the 
houfe and lawn, is an extent of meadow^ * 

The firft view which ftrikes, at Hagley, is that 
from the houfe, up the glade which has been men- 
tioned, and which is ibattered with beautiful Ef- 
culufes, and maigined with fullgrown tufted foreft 
trees, wliich clothe the flope, and hang down in 

loofc 
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Itofe feftoonSj at its feet; forming deep and dark 
recelKs. The glade itfelf, fweeping rotmd a bold 
feftoon of dib foreft hang> b loft to the eye : which 
ROW glances aCrofi the public road (iunk low and 
unperceived) to the fiice of Wichbury Hill; a 
fublime paflage df ground ; a tempeft wave of the 
Bay of Bifcay. The part under view is a clofe 
bitten Iheep walk> fcattered with groups and fingle 
trees, ahd terminating with a Oil well pfopordoned 
obelUk, ftanding on the fummit of the hilL 
To the right, a grove of Scotch Firs, hanging on 
an almoft perpendicular brows and, embofemed 
in thefe, a fumptuous colonnade is feen. To the 
kft) k lofty wood> which crowns the apparent 
fummit on thatpart^ and ckfes the viewt diemoft 
ftriking compofidon of ground, wood, and tur^ 
we have ever feeii ; elpecially when the g^arigg 
white building in die firft diftance is covered, 
as it may be, with a handibme tree in die fore* 
ground* 

Wtty the obelifk Ihould pleafc fo fully In this 
view, is difficult to account for ; but feen, as it is, 
terminadng the view, and upon the fummit of the 
hill, with no other back ground Chan the clouds, 
it certainly adds to the general efied :^ts cdour 
is that of ftone in the quarry^ its (hape is finely 
proportional it is lightncfi and degancc itfelf; 
perfcdly according with the beautiful near* 

Y 2 grounds; 
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grounds $ Which, by the way, aft hurt by a r aggec^ 
nukward Pear tree, that ought to be rcmored. 

TftE churtli (a low building) which ftands near 
the houie, at the more immediate foot of the flope, 
is invcloped in a deep feftoon of the forcft trees 
that cover &is magnificent Ibfture of Hagley. 

Above the churcli yifd, is a remarkable con-> 
geries of Limes, near fixty feet high, and fifty feet 
arm ; with a large Wych Elm, twenty-one feet 
girt 5 and fcvcral other large old trees. 

A KiLL pratding in a paved channel, by the Cidc 
of the walk, which leads up to the cafcadc, and 
other interior operations, in this magnificent forcft 
fcenery, is a charming companion in a dry fultry 
feafon : unfortunately, too dry for the cafcades of 
Hagley: the upper (prings, w)\ich feed the reler- 
voir, being dried up J a circumftancc we fcrfoufly 
regretted : for, here, the fite is fuch, as may be 
fuppofed to produce a natural cafcade i lofty, fteep, 
and ftrongly featured ; a wild mountain dingle : 
ftrangely disfigured by a poliflied rotundo, perched 
near the top of it j mixing in the view, as feen 
from the gapcfce below, with the ftiaggy furniture 
of this finely favagc fcene 5 which, if farther fur- 
niflied v ith a mountain torrent, would be at once 
grand and awful* 

Ir 
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If art muft needs meddle with natural {tnanUy 
how much more eligible arc irregular falls, than 
flights of fteps. In wild, romantic, and efpeciaUy 
in rocky fituations, Sbenfioman cafcades may ever 
produce, momentarily at leaft, a pkafing efied. 
But let them, appear in whatever fimatibn they 
may, if a fufficient fupply of water cannot be com- 
manded, to feed a perpetual fell, the refleftions 
which follow the idea of playing tjieni ofl^ as raree* 
ihows, muft ever lower the enjoymosu 

Besidb the cafcade, the interior of th( wood 
contams grottos, (tatues, and feir buildinga $ bu( 
the fairer Oaks with which this magnificent gmond 
may be faid to be loaded, /and which prove it to 
have worn its prefent honors for fome centuries 
paft, give the mind the fuller fatisfe^ion, 

Th? views ffoiH the t^p of the park are grsuid^ 
and extend ves and the wood fcpne, from Tbmfm^s 
Scau is nobly finei but not more ic^ than we 
have ieen frequently occur, in ftrongly featured 
woody countries. The view is much better, in 
pur eye, a little below ; —where Tapers Building iy 
not feen ; the fequeftered lawn which contains Hc 
p enough : a bench is here wanted, 

Upok the whole, Hagley, as the Leafowes, has 
fallen fhort of our expedbtion \ which had unfbr- 

Y Z tuoately 
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timytdy been railed too Mgh. The obelUk Icem 
apartt we would not have rode five miles to have 
leen itt The dingle, the wood fcepes, the fequef* 
tftred lawnsy and the fine dmber, are doubtlefs all 
charming objeds; and, to thoie who have not 
been in ^ habits of viewing fuch fcenerjTi are 
worth g^nng ten dn^es that difbince V> fee, 

Inpseq, throughout, theife is a grfadiefs of tafte, 
which does the noble artif^ who ernbcllifh^d i(i 
great honor. It is probable, however, that Lord 
LvTntTON was allifled in his defigns by Mr, 
SHft|r8T0NS> aod by other mep of tafte and geniu;, 
among whom he liv^ i and oftpq, no doubt, a( 

The Cifcadet and the clafllcal allufions are a^r 
the manner of the I^eafowes :— mdeed the (wq 
placesareevidendyofthe^i»<^Miiji their j^i/f 
dfftrmi confifting iq H^gley's being on » larger 
fcaka more ftrongly ^wired, and more fully 
wooded. Their enibellilhmcnts, a$ w^U as tl^ 
views s from them, arc very fimilan Their agcf^ 
too, are (imilar : they are both of them growing 
Jeedy. While they flourifhed under the eyes qf 
their dcfigners, they were probably iq liptter Hcf p^ 
ing. The Leafowcs, howeyer, is now as well kcp?, 
perhaps, as it ought to be i and theie is 'nothing 
ftrijupgly neglj^nj at Haglcy, They have bot|i 

•of 
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of diem readied dnt ftate of maturitjr, when » 
poliflied neatneis is lefi reqi»red> than it is during 
the early Mopm of embeQilhed phceSt 
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E N V I L L E. 



. FROM Ha^y vw proceeded to Envilli, the 
&at of the Earit op Stamford, in die ftme pie« 
turablrdiftrifti leaving with relu6Unc« a lovely 
view of Shroplhire, as feen from die inn gatxfen at 
Hagleyi onesif the moftpleafin^ views diisdiftnft 
liad afibpckd us« 

Envillb, in fitoadon, is fimihr to Hag^ and 
the Lealbwcs. The immediate fite is the precipi* 
tous 6oe of an extended hill, broken into furrows, 
and watered by rillsi of which there ar« two, as at 
die licafowesi diat unite near the houfr, at the foot 
of the flopcf. The fite of Enville is die fteepei^ 
moft lofty, and largeft of the three : containing 
feveral hundred acres, divided chiefly into fl^eep 
walk and coppice wood, with kept grounds near 
the houfe, and widi meadows and arable lands 
round the church and village, in the plain below. 

Y 4 Ik 
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br viewing didc groimdfl^ we 'woe lod tb t; 
fwnmifr-liQufe^Hkc: baikliog, at' the immediate foot 
of the hill. Ilisfieuaiedupoa^e headbf afmatt 
piece of water ; beneath it, is a boat houle ; over, 
it, a wbimfical room $ with a large painted glafi 
window, towards the water. Finding nothing here 
to entertain, we fignificd a dcfire to proceed s but 
the guide (blockhead he for not amufing us better, 
or we for being in fb great a hurry in ib hot a day) 
informed us that a perfon had been fent to let off 
checafcade: a piece of informadon which, after 
what we had hicherto feen of aifc«^s,>tat no grtat 
inducement : &r us. to dtlax* Preff ndy, howeverj 
tht window wa$ tbroM^n open ^ add the moft brii« 
lant ibene we had aver bdield prefcfdtrd itfelf. A 
Shbnstqh'ian Cascad£j it full. flow and furys 
foaming and bellowing, as if the nountaia were 
enraged: pouring do\vn a river of water, white as 
(how, and 4)parchdy fo copious, as to render our 
fituation alarming i left the houfe and itar contif nts 
fbould be hurried away with' the tonent. Had tUs 
fcene broken upon the dye, abrpptly add unawarfcs^ 
cur fenfatioQS might have bcenreacttied m ftroA^y 
as they were, on the fiift fight of the racks of 
PefsfiekL 

Tkis houfe- fliould contab foinething; wljch' 
wbyld amufe every one, undl the wa(;erswc^ hid on* 
The pool ihould be better covered &om the walk, 

ip 
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in approachmg it> and the lower part of the win* 
dow be darkened, fo that no water might be ap« 
prehended. If the ^ppofite end of the room were 
firft opened, to let in a view of the meadows, and 
tame country on that hand, it would not only help 
to amufe, but the contrail would alTift in rendering 
the cafcade fcene the more ftriking. 

The fplendour of the water is greatly heightened 
by the laurels and darker eveirgr^ns, which flretch 
out their branches from the irugged banks of the 
lurrow, or (hallow dii^Ie, down which the water 
is precipitated ; the foam, aiMl the fpray which flies 
from it, here mixing with the foliage of the ever- 
greens, and there fpreading over ftoney furfaces; 
the fteepnels, the height, and the happy expolure 
of thif fall i with the well judged diftance at which 
it is placed from the eye i unite in rendering it one 
of the moft fublime produdions the band of^i 
bas effe^ed« 

O^iGiHALtv, a ehapel fhewed itfelf at the top 
pf this cafcade, af the rotundo now does over that 
of Hagley. Fortunately, however, it is, at pre&nt^ 
^id in wood j fo that nothing but water, wood, and 
apparent rock, now enter into the compofidon of 
^is fafcinating fcene. We coidd have looked on 
it long, with rapture, had not refledion brought to 
«ur mind, that the rcfcrvoir was emptying ! TJiis 

mifchievoux 



mirchievous idea broke in upon our tranfports, an4 
had nearly turned die whole into ridicule i until 
moundng the fteep^ examining the channel^ and 
perceiving that> in fome places, the water rolled 
ever the dear native rock^ a gleaip of adfpiratioii 
l«u/i)cd, 

This wonderful piece of machinery (fbriuchit 
may wtll be ftyled) receives its rapid movements 
from one fmall fountain i which alfo fupplies a cold 
bath, redufely fituated above die refervolr, which 
ftores up its treafures, for the liberal purpofe of 
beftowing them widi greater profufion on ^c 
^tran^r who may afk ib fidr i^boo^« 

Crossinq the head of the dingle, above the cold 
badi from whence the miracle-working water iflucs, 
the viewer is judicioufly led to the edge of the 
wood, where fome lovely view«( break abruptly 
upon him $ compofed of the Clent, Hagle^, and 
WichburyhiUss — ^with the finefy broken country 
abcnit Stourbridge— unidng with the grounds of 
HiMLEY,-e-{he j-cfideiice of Loiio V|scovnt 

Reinterikg the (hade, we climbed a fteep 
padi, through an extenfiye tradt of coppice^ 
undl we reached the upper iheep walk s a wide 
expanfc of naked tutfs (avirg fome tufts of hollies 

and 
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md a few fcattered trees i contuning fome hui^dred 
acres, fuffidend^ cztcn^FC to nuutaia fevtra) 
Jmndred iheep« 

TowARPS Ae^enter of this fine domn, ftands « 
vrhitt buil(Uiig»««i4he fhephftrd'9 lodge ; — m which 
the fhepherd and his ftmily refide. The principal 
part of it, however, is fitted up as a lounging room 
and obfenratory, (or ^ich it is finguhrly adapted. 
In dcvadon and expofure, it refemUcs Bardon hill, 
in Leicefterihire i which hill, it feems, is difcemible 
^x»n thb place ; from whence, and fix>m dificrenc 
parts of the down, may be feen, on the other hand, 
^ Wrckin and the Wdlh n^ountains, widi the 
^falvprp hills, and the hills of Gbucefterlhire, &c. 

Th|S binldinjg;, however, does not appear with 
fijil advantage* It is too laige, and too conipi- 
cuous, for a fliephcrd's hut| and too low and ill 
p]aced,asan obfervatory. A roundtower,on a more 
(levated part of the down, would command no hi« 
confiderable portion of the fur&ce of this king^ 
dom i and could not fail of being inftrudbive, as 
well as entertaining, to thofe who make geogra^ 
phical obfervation a part of their f|udy^ and one of 
(heir objefts }n travelling. 

It would be equally reafonable, in the admiren 
pf reclufe hindfcape, to cayil at the praftical bota^ 

nift, 
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iikl> for being gratified ^nd inftnidted by die dif- 
ttf^tfhingcbaraders.of a plants as to ceftfuie the 
praAtcal geographer, — one, whofe fitvdrite purfuit 
is to trace the greater outlines of the face of na** 
turej-— £Mr i>eiDg entettoined and informed, on 
viewing the * diftingmibiiig fea&ms of bi$ ntive 
country. 

Leaving the ujpper ihetp walk, we broke 
through a frelh part of the wood, into die further 
valley; a lovely weA fiuled glade; the fatting 
flieep walk ; which asfiimilatcs, in this point of 
vi^w, with ihe groufids of Himlsy ; thefe fiflcr 
places ha|^ily playii^ off (heir charms to each 
other, 

Bei^ow this, in a reclufe part of the coppice, fs 
a fmaU iequeflered lawn^ with a cottage, and at\ 
aviary (apparendy ill placed) with wikl pe^owh 
in the woods. And, below this, the bwer ^eeji 
walk, a plain in^ircled with wood« 

We now climbed thf further fide crf'the valley, 
to the upper (hruhcry ; where we were more thai^ 
recompcnfedjbyforaeflately Pines, — ^towering to the' 
(kies, and feathered to the grafs ; and, from h^ncc^ 
a kept walk and a border of fbrubs led us down to 
the lower fhrubery : delightful Ipot ! The Pinesji 
here, are not only clothed to the grafs, but fpread 

their 
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their mantks on die groOnd ! and two fifter Limes 
are in Ml drefi negligees, widi trains flowing fome 
yards from their conical outlines * : with a profu* 
lion of beautiful ihrubs, rifing out. of the foftefl: 
turf we ever (aw : we had not conceived that gra(s 
and trees, alone^ were capable of producing (b 
much richnefi and elegance. At the lower end of 
tills fhrubery, the houfe is fituated. 

What a charming refidence ! No wonder 
Lord S. Ihould fpend fo ki^ a pordon of his 
time at EnviUe. But he gradfies not himielf 
alone. His Lordfhip's liberality is equal to his 
tafte. His gratifications are heightened by thoie, 
even of the mereft ftrangers, who feek enjoyment 
in his place : giving orders that nothing may be 
omitted, vrhich can afford them gradficadon. 

From what we could gather, on the Ipot, En- 
ViLLE was originally defigned by Mr. Shenstone. 
The Cafcade and the Chapel are fpoken o(, with 
confidence, as his ; but much has been done by 
others. Mr. Grsyj Lord Stamford's brother, 
has, of late years, done a great deal^ and with good 

But 

• This ftrtking appearance, perhaps, has been prodoceib/ 
the lower boughs that reft upon the ground^ having ircehrcd 
from it additional nouriihment. 
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But the high date of prefervacton, ih which it) 
is at preient feen^ and which fets off the defign to 
great advantag^i is probably due txi die attendons 
of Lord S^auiokd, himlelf i and to die alfidut- 
des of hts preient g^eneri a man in years^ and, 
we underftandj of hig^ reputation in his pn>feffion> 
and who has probably executed much of what now 
appears widi fuch admirable tffcBt. 

Ik returning from Efivillci we made our Wdy by 
HiMLBY i a place laid out on a very extenfive 
fcale, by Brown $ but we had only juft dmo 
enough to fee fb much of it^ as to determine us io 
take ibme odier opportunity of enmining it with 
due aCteni^on4 
• 

It is fbmewhat remarkable, that, within the 
compafs of a few miles, there (hoiild concenter 
four places of fo much celebrity as Himlry, 
Enville, Hagley^ and the Leaibwes. 



GiKERAL Observations. 

WHAT praAical ideas have we coUcftcd la 
this little tour i 

At ths Leasowss we have learnt, that a few 
common paths, judicioufly conduftedn and a few 

otxli* 
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ordinary benches, judicioufly placed, go a great 
nvay towards embellish ikg a farm. Removing 
the more ftriking deformities, difclofing hidden 
beauties, whether in the fite or the offscape, and 
Ihewing them to the beft advantage, in fiiitabk 
%a]k$, and jMting places, will generally make up 
die fum of required embellilhments i efpccially in 
» place where much fortuitous wood abounds. 

Tmrb, too, we iaw the delightful efFed of a 
fimple.path, leading through a recluse dingle -, 
and the abiiirdity of attempting a cascade in a 
tame ikuadoD; and, generally, that the nature 
OB THE place IS facred. 

AtHagley wefaaveleen the charming effcft 
of a rich gnffy glade, deeply indented by the 
flHtfgiR of a hang^g wood; and that a sheep 
walk^ broken by mafles, and diverfified by de- 
tached groups, is a fuitable firft diftance to fuch a , 



view. 



We have tS£o feen, in the iame view, dutt an 
MEtisK may be {o formed, and ib fituated, as to 
bcNfi^rahle in Rural Ornament. We are of 
opmon, hovfrever, that the (bene in which it appears 
ihould, jn ibme degree, be polilhedi and that the 
Pefp] alone, ihould be its background The idea 

of 
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offiinplc nature, in aftatc of ncglcft, mtiftcvef 
be done away, before pdilhed architeclure can 
appear with good cSk&. And we are of opinion^ 
that the obelifk at Hagley pleafes, in (banding 
forth boldly, yet modcftly, and declaring, that the 
fcene in which it appears, is not merely fortuitous^ 
but is confefiedly a work of tafte. 

But the Temple of Theseus, thrufting its 
proud portico into a ruflet fheep walk, and from 
out of a thicket of mean looking firs, on the con- 
trary, difpleafes: not only as being out of place i 
but as holding out an oftentatious difplay of art, in . 
a place Where art was little wanted; and where it 
has been little ufcd. Had this temple fbewn its 
fumptuous cqlumiis, in the face of the fhrubcTy, 
which forms one confine of the beautiful glade^ 
the foreground of this intcrcfling view, — in a 
part where tafle has done much, and where it* 
ought to do its httt, as being immediately under 
the windows of the houfe, — it would have. ap- 
peared in place and charafler. What a charming 
efFe6t a taftefui pordco would produce, in the 
Ihrubery of Enville ! If Lord S.'s imentians arr 
to pull down the prefent building, for the pur- 
pofe of erecting fuch a fuitable acconqpanimeht- 
to his Spruces and Limes, we could ^givc him* . 



Jt 



^ It As^cs US, ibfdbty) that ati baHd{ng» Hibuld 
be in unifon with the inaHedface fite> in whix^b they 
toe fccn: a principle, however, which docs not 
irppfearto hafre been aity^h^ carried imo prac- 
tieei'Bor lavt we met with it, \A theory; diis 
TbMpli-o^ THxssusis praiied by various wriceri^ 

At Enville, we have leen the grand efFeft of 
tA MXTmciAL cascaDs, where die lite v^ fevor* 
«hfe^ and whece nature has fivniflied the grouiid^ 
«w<tok Muct^hoiRnraer, of the fi&inatirtg power of 
tbefe 4plen4id deceptioas^ may arUe fFom thcSr 
novelty, and were they common^ they might nd 
longer C(Midnue to pleafe^ But we are ofopbion^ 
idttttwviuy fuch as Chatof EHViftiis, fbaaered over 
'0IC 6ee of ibis kingdom, where nflttui^ falb ar e 
liare/woDld not, pail the eye, nor naSy offend thb 
f:elingS| even of men o^die fined: tafte i while, to 
men in general, they would be fources of high 
^fight^ 

At EkvillEj too^ we have feen, that, by meam 
tit coppice wood and iheep walk, a hHly broken 
vamtry may be rendered highly ornamental, wirii- 
out cxccflive coft. The coppces and (hecp walks 
t>f EirviLLK are £ttd to pay as much, now, as they 
did, when let dff to fiutn tenanCK 

Vol. L Z Wilp 
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Wild peafowls are a beaudfid aceooipAns^ 
menti in exccnfive grotmd&i. ' 

But a cotTACE, buried in extend woods, n 
outofp]ace« Cottagers are foetal beings. A her« 
mit's cellj efpecially {fit were occnpied^ wodd be 
more in charadler. 

Ak aviahy Of FOftEiGK Bii^Ds . ^ipears ta be 
equally ill pUced, in fuch a ficuation : exotic birds 
are apt accompaniments to exotic plants i and a 
ihrubery, raiher than a fequeftcred dell, feems to be 
the moft natural fituation fixr an aviary^ 

Ik the polished grounds ofEi^yiLLBp wrhave 
fcen what elegance and beauty may be produced> 
by trees and (hrubs^ judicioufly difpoied, in grounds 
gracefully outlined^ and on lawn highly kept. 

Upok the whole, it is evident, from a view* oT 
theic three places, that a site, naturally bold and 
pifhirabk, may be rendered ornamental, at a finall 
expence, comparatively with chat which, b requi- 
fite to the embelli(hment of a place, whofe ground 
is tame, and whofe features are inexprciCve^ How 
tittle has been done at EnvIlle I how much at 
FisHERWicK ! and how much more at Stowe ! 
Brown's talent feems to have been peculiarly 

adapted 



Bckpted to the cmbelliihment of tame fites $ giving 
\x degree of character and exprelfion to ftill life^ 
Shenstoni's forte, on the contrary, lay in fetting 
off the (Vroriger features of Natu^e^ tO advantage* 
tc is poilible, however, that education, rather than 
natural genius, led them into thefe fcparate walks. 
Be this as it may, Brown's has been the moil la-* 
borious, and, upon the whole, the moft ufeful, 
pan. A country, abounding with natural advan- 
tages, wants little afliftance of art. But, where a 
large eftate, and a principal refidence, lie in a (itu- 
ation unfavored by Kature, or disfigured by for- 
tmtous circumftances, an art which can create 
beauties, and hide or do away deformides, begomes 
hijB^y valuable. 
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PRACTICE. 



fir^O the feregoing remarks on pla<*9, tha«htt« 
X been improved by different Aittfts^ we add 
ibme obfervations and reflexions that have ariieiT 
out of our own experience, in places of diflerent 
natural charaAers. 

TriESB places we were led to, in ptirfuing a( 

PLAN FOR PROMOTIHO AGRIC'ULTURB ; whlch WaS 

firft brought forward, about fifteen years ago, and 
which has fince been extended to the manage- 
ment of woodlands, and of landed property 
in general : thus uniung, in the fame deftgny the 
fcveral branches of Rural Economy* 

The- execution of this^plah has been the leading 
object wt have kept in view, fmcc the time it wa^ 

firlt 



iirft propofed ; and we have» ac lengthy the fads*- 
(adion to find^ that the moft difficult part of our 
labor i$ paft. The survey of the istablishid 
f RACTicEs of England has been made. Thofe 
of the Eafi^n^ the Northern^ the Wcfifm^ and the 
Central p2Lrts of it, are before the Publicjc \ That 
of Ae more Weficm counties is now nearljr readj^ 
for the Prefs, and the materials relating to that of 
the Southern counties, are coUefted, and will be 
prepared for publication, wi(h a]} cot^vetiient d^^ 
patch. 



S^eriON THE FIRST* 



MINUTES INTHE MIDLAND COUNTER. 

THE firft of theie places, in point of dme^ 
which engaged fuffici^nt attention to give rife 9> 
written remarkS| on Rural ORNAMBHT^ waa % 
fmall place in die Mipt anq CoWTiss j-, 

Z ^ PtSCRIPTIOlf 



» Se« tht lift of PoUioiioiiy* at the dob ofihefo Volimief. 

t Sit tke AAreitifiiiieiit to die fccond Vdivie of the 
Rural EcDsomr of liiflMtDtAvs Cbt;ii.Tfts| ^Ift tli« 
Siit;jea Pi^NTiMOf iji tbe firft Yplom^ of that Woikf 
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P^SCRIPTXOff Of THE SlTE. 

This finall place i^ fituated in $, rich culdvat)e4 
counoy^ whofe furfacc is fufficiently ];)iIlo:wy tQ 
admit of beauty i widi an oSscape^ diough not 
ftriking, fq^ciently intereiUng to accord with thf 
^|it](ne(s of cjie Qce, The country is in a fta^ of 
inclofureji and much of it in high cultivation ; vrit^ 
a few woods fcattered thinly over it : a fpecies of 
country which is very common^ in t^e riche^ 
diftrids of ibis kingdoiq, 

SypH Minutes, made at this plaae, as relate 
more particularly to vscfui, plantatioi^s, and 
the management of woodlands, appear in the 
RvRi^L Economy of the Midland Counties^ 
publifhed in 1790 ; ftich as relate to Rural Or* 
nament, and are conceived to be fufficicntly inte-^ 
rcfting to bear the public eyc^ are infcrtcd here, 



Minute the First, 

1785. NovEMtjtR 3. In ftudying the nature 
of this pkce, with refpeA to Rural OrnamsnTj 
fome general ideas of praftice have ariien* 

Thu 
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The middle grounm and distances are the 
firft fubjeft of ftudy. The beaucki add defor- 
QiideSy-Kbe pkafing and unplealing objeds,— 
which the more diftant parts of the fite and the 
fiurounding country exhibit^ or are capable of ex- 
hibiting, to the houfe, or other principal place 
OP VIEW,— ^are the data. As in this cafe, for 

ifsftaace, — — , ~.-*— , > — , &c. 

&C are the obje£ts on the middle grounds, and in 
the diftances, which require to be expofed to view; 
•— , — r*— , — — > &c. thofc which ought 
to be fcreened. Thcfe are the unalterable 
P4TA in the middle grounds and distances* 

Bur there may likewiie be unalterable data 
within the nearer grounds, or more immediate 
environs of the.houfe ; fuch as buildings which 
cannot with prudence be removed i or objeAa 
more defirable than thofe which they hide, and 
which, of courfcj Ibould be reierved for inferior 

fOINTS of VIEW. 

Before any ftep can be undertaken, with pns» 
dence, the ieveral data, whether in die diftances^ 
or on the near grounds, (hould be accurately afcer* 
tainedi and their rebdve fituations, with refpeft to 
egch other, be &ithfully delineated; elpeciallyif 
the near grounds be much wooded. For the iaipe 
fcreen may cover a defc£b, as well as a defirable 
Z 4 object i 
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^y€ki z&&viinch it majrbe too late to'tiave 
ai!beitained„ whien tke fcreen is removed. A map^ 
of the place Co he impioiredj wk^ evety^ knoHj, 
water^ and huiMmgx and with every mafi; group^ 
aad fing^ tuee, accurately marked upoa it, h 
Csficntial to cxxnmon prudence. If^ from fosot ele* 
v»te4 fituauon^ the more diftant objeds can be feen^ 
wd Hoes be drawn upon the map^ there fpEead ou( 
haWiontf^^ to the feveral (urrounding da<;a, a de^ 
grec of^eenainty will be obtained. 

Th£ defiled diftance$ being let in, their refpec^ 
Qve near-g^YMinds require (o be moulded to thenij^ 
a$ far as the given materials will allow^^ fb as to 
throw them> when circumftance$ will permit, into 
ffCtURABLE COMPOSITIONS; or, at Icaft, intQ 
PLBASiNC visw$. Where oflfenfive parts are to be 
hid, by fireHi plautingt much may be done, at the 
ibme time, towards uniting the near-grounds with 
the difiances, fo as to harmonize the compofitions« 

If the near-grounds arc naked of wood, and the 
vicK^, in copiequcnce, too Inroad, — mafles of 
planting thrown in, fo as to divide them into iepa- 
fate compofitioiisy!>«reach a picturable EviFut^ 
«-*fuch as the eye can compais and repofe upoa 
wth ikti8&£tiQa,-*<-may be productive of great 
ffltprovemcnt^ a(a foiall exjp^nce. 
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A BREAK of this kind, rifing at the angle of si 
houfe, aptly divides the views from the feparatc 
fronts* If, atthe fime dme, it can be made to 
|iide a deformi^, as it may in the inftance undef' 
liotice, and lay op^n two well featured diftanccs, 
efpecially if they happen to be ** of variom view'*» 
its operation wiU^ of courfei be flill more fortunate* 

If the angle of a hoipfe^ requinng fuch a break, 
happen to be (he angle of approach, the planting 
. fhould be formed at fuch a diftance, as to admit 
of the road to pafs between it mid the houle ; and 
(o be contrived in fuch a manqer, as to fcreen the 
buildings, until they break upon the eye, at once i 
thus efFeding a two, threci or fouifokl purpofe. 
If, on the contrary, the angle of the buikling is nq/f. 
immediately approached, but is fhearhcd in the kept 
grounds, as in this inftance, the [Ranting may be 
brought within a few paces of it s (b as to bring 
|hc gayer tribes of fiirubs, withiq a near view from 
^e windows, 

A BREAK of this intention fhould ever accord, 
in difpofition and chara^er, with the diftance, the 
lurcompaniments of the near-ground, and with the 
charader, and even furniture, of the room from 
which it is feen * i and> of courie, ought to have 
fide fronts as different as the views which they 

« See theSe^ion^ principal residskci> page sSj. 
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full advantage ; which cannot, in a rich cultivated 
fM, be 4one in any4)tber way, than in the charadcr 
cf a river. 



Thbre are numberiefi Qtuations in diis ifland^ 
fimilar to diat under view ; namely, a dip or fhaU 
low valky, with a rill falling down it ; and the 
tneans of turning them to advantage are obvious, 
ftnd not expenfive ^ as largr extents of woater are 
liot required. 



Mjkut]^ Tif£ Fourth, 

November i j. The Rural Artist feestreei 
in a different light to the Botanist. The (bapc 
of the leaves, the number of petals, and the parta 
of fmaification, arc to the artift, coxifidered merdy 
$is fuch, matters of fmall in^portance ; while, to 
the mere botamft, they arc every thing worthy of 
his notice. Qn the contrary, the colour of theif 
leaves in fummer and autumn, and of their bark in 
winter; their times of foliation and difleafing; Aeip 
inanners of {hooting, the (Irudlnpc and dcnfity of 
(heir heads, the outlines they ufually take, and the 
^eights to which they alpirc, circuniftanccs littlq 
attended to by the botanift, are the properties moft 
vorthy qf the attention of the arttftt 

MINUTJI 
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November 18. A Screen Plantation, open 
€Mi both fides, ou^t not to be leis than two rodi 
(eleven yards) wide. Timber trees Ihould not be 
planted at lefs diftance than half a rod, from the 
young hedge plants. Flowering Ihrubs, howtver, 
mty be planted between them ; to give beanry 
and fullnefs to the fcrcen, in the firft years of it» 
growth. ' 



Minute the Sixth. 

- KovfiifBSR t8. The effrdk of a' plantation, 
^diffamt fit>m the point of view, cannot be accuriOe^ 
judged o^ before the ground be broken, Qr.fonir 
odier obvious diftindHon of cobur take pbce« . 



In lining out th^ proje£kion and recefi,- 
frcmmtvry tnd ^07,— Qf pkuitadon£.. the* oodia^ 
determiiied upon appeared, on the Q>ot^ to Jbe.^en- 
fedUy iati9(a^ry: but now that the grauad^isxlii^ 
the plandng begun, and the lines rendctcd dtfikiflb 
fiDBi the houie, the point of the promontory is 
evidently too (harp. « . . •• < 

In 
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In a more diftant, more extcnfive, and mod 
fortuitous fcene, where the pifturefquc rather than 
th€ beaudful i$ itqimcd, a fliaipneis and even rag* 
gednefs of promontorjr may be in character; hut, 
hcTt, art is obvious> and gracefulnels of outline is 
required^ 

In lining out plantations at fbme difbnce frorti 
the point of viewj 25. four or five hundred yards^ 
fbmc conlpicuous mark is requifite^ and nothing is 
preferable^ perhaps^ to white or lighf coloured 
hurdles ; which are confpicilous and readily movecL 



MiXUTE THE SeVSNTH. 

17^69 January 25. In lining out mar- 
OROUNDS, the firft ftep is to note thedacai-^eo 
mark the otVQN points. In joining thefe points^ 
place the intermediate marks at equal distances.; 
or the eye will be deceived. If the line be long, 
tface it repeatedly with the eye» from each ex** 
tremity; andhaying, by chelc repeated tracings, 
itndered it familiar; and having as repeated)^ 
trod it out, in contrary dire&ions ; let an afliftant 
fellow with even ftrides, while a third peribn place 
marks at every fecond, third, or fourth fl;ep, ao- 
cording to the length and flexjire of the line* ^ 

Qn 
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Ok broken ground^ or while fnow lies on grals- 
land, the fbotfteps of the dcfigner are fufficicndy 
obviouS) as a guide to the marker ; but on green 
nirf, it is requifite to fix theniy in the inftantj by 
permanent marks. 

The * line bHng thus made confpicuous, it 
requires to be examined^ from every point of view, 
and every walk and pathway, which commands ft i 
and if it confift of more than one part or divifion» 
occafioned by different given points, each part 
(hould be made to play into the other, fo as to 
render it agreeable to the eye> from wliatever pomt 
it may be feen. 

Ik highly poliihed grounds, immediately under 
the windows of an elegant room, the fmaHirft de- 
viation from the line of beauty offends the eye •• 



MtKVTS THs Eighth. 

Jakv AitY 16. In forming mixt OrkaMental 
PlANTAtiOKS^ fome plan of proceeding is requi- 

' fitc 

* For fiirther renarki (m this topic, fee — *' A Rkvxb w of 
TH8LAirDfeA?s,adidafticpocm; alfoofAnEssAT ok thi 
PiCTVRKa<^;e; together widi fii actio xhlLtu akks 0H 
Rv^iiAL OaiVAMiNT/'-^page 221. . 
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£lte %o be laid, r^fp(;aii^ the pkmts^ prcrtoufljr tO 
the commcneemeni of the operation. 

Th£ Ipecies of plants being determined upocti 
and the requilice number afcertained, it is proper to 
lift them, agreeably to their rcfpeftivc heights of 
growth, in this climate * i in order that the tailed 
groe«rers nvay be placed m die rear r^nkss tht 
lower towards the front. 

Tq affift in the due aruangemewt, yihtthst as 

to bsi^ or i^okur^ coUef^g twigs or 6natt boogha 
from the feveral plants (that is> as many flip» as 
there are plants of each fpecies)> amd difpofing 
them agreeably to the intentions of the artift> pre- 
viouily to any of the plants hting put in> VnU^ be 
ffAmd beneficial ; as iaving much fuperintendance 
an4 labour> and preventing the plants thcQiielyes 
from injury^ in being dragged aboiit^ from place 
to p]ace> before their proper fituadons are found« 



MiNUTi THE Ninth. 

Jj^HVAKT a9» In iDssj&NM N«Gj whethtp in coff^ 
pofition or b detail^ anxiety and excefTive poring 

over 

• For which purpofe a lift of tvees and Qirubs, arranged 
agreeably to their gxowtha, in this-cbuntry, uill api^ear iiv Ui« 
l^condVoltti&e. 
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bVer the fame fubjedj ierve only to vex and fatigue 
the imaginadon I rendering that irkfome^. which 
ought ever to be pleafurable. It will generally be 
fbqndf perhaps, that fauntering over the field of 
improvement, and bending the mind to fuch fub- 
je6b as rife Ipontaneoufly, will be more productive 
of praftical ideas, adapted to the nature of the 
given place, than any preconcerted plan of ftudy. 
Even in the detail, returning repeatedly to thCv 
dubious pomt, with the mind unbent, will fre- 
quently unravel the knot, aiid clear up the doubt, 
fooner, than intenfe unremitted application. 



Minute the Tenth. 

Jan u ar V 31. It not unfreqyently happens, that 
a pleafmg objedb, and one which b unfightly, ap- 
pear in the fame line of view from a principal 
pointi as — and — — . 

If the defirable objeA appear in the. offscape, 
and much above the eyefpre, as in this cafe, the 
evil is to be remedied^ by hiding the offenfive part 
with fhrubs, of a natural growth, fufficiently high> 
to operate as a fkrcen to the deformity; yet ib 
low, when at their fuUefl height, as not to hide the 
difbntobjed. 

Vol. h A a Should 
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SmouLB the ciilagf<*feaMe ^bjcft be in the off- 
fcape, and the defirabk one upon the iiearfr 
groundi^ taH-ftemmcd trees woidd hid« the one, 
without fliutting out die ofhcr, -tnArtly ftom the 
view* 



MmuTE THE EtEYBKTrt. 

February 2^ Ih forming a »ids ^krib^t^ 
where a line of tall-grown trees are the given 
back ground, or rear rank, fomc cautions are re- 
quired* 

It is particularly requifite^ in this Cafe, to lift the 
moveable plants that can be commanded for the 
purpofc; not only, according to their natural 
growdis, b^t their aftual heights, at the time of 
planting ; for, if fomc fliow of proportion is not 
prefcrved, fo as to bring down a flopc from the 
tops of the growing trees to the gravel or turf 
which Ihall embrace Ae foot of the fkrcen, fufE- 
ciently regtdar not to oStnd the eye, the defign 
muft be marred in the iirft ftage of execution. 
For, with all the precautions which art can furnifh, 
a plantation of this defcription muft remain un- 
fightly, for a few years after it is formed. The 
tranfplan:ed trees require to be thinned and lightened 

of 
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tt their boughs^ fo as to proportion them to the 
length and number of iranfplanted roots> or their 
fuccels will be Uncertain. And, with every pre- 
caution, their progreisi for a few ycars> until they 
have eftablifhed themfelves in their new fltuation^ 
ffiuft neceflarily be flow. Hence, at the time of 
pk^ing, their tops, as feen £rom the principal 
place of viewj ihould not otily appear thin an4 
unfumiihed, but ihould rife above the general line 
of afcent; in order to dlowibr the fuperior up- 
ward progrefi of the eftabliflied plants, during what 
may be (enned the naturalization of the ftrangers. 

To guard ag^unft the incurfions of the eftabiUhed 
trees^ as well as to check their upward growth^ 
^heir roots, op the fide next the planting, fhould be 
cut off* at a fiiiuble diftance from their ftems, ac 
jthe time of double digging the grbund to receive 
the frefl) pla(Ks : and moreover fhoiild, from time 
to time afterward, be prevented from injuring their 
weaker neighbours, by over-running the pafturage 
of their yet feeble roots ; which ought, for ibme 
years, to be defended^ likewife, from .weeds and 
other enemies.. 



A a a kinprz 
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Minute the Twelfth. 

. February 2. In Transplanting young 
trees, of eighteen or twenty feet in height, it is im- 
prudent to attempt to take up more mold with their 
roots, than will with certainty adhere to them, un- 
til they arc fixed in their new fituation. For that 
which fidls off in carriage, (eldom feils of carrying 
with it fome of the finer more valuable fibres'; 
elpccially if the foil be in any degree tenacious. 
Long roots, well fumifhed with fibres, and duly 
bedded in fertile mold, are better pledges of fucceft 
than heavy balls of ftale earth ; which, by rendering 
the plants cumbrous, and difficult to be moved, 
too frequently caufes them to be bnuled and. 
maimed, in the operations of removal. 

The fuperfluous mold ihould be difengaged 
(with the hands or a fork with' round tines), before 
the plant be attempted to be lifted out of io place 
of growth: and, from this time, until it be placed 
in its new fituation, the roots ought, not to be 
touched with the hands. 

Plants of this fize are beft removed, by means 
•fa lever or long pole, guarded in the middle with 

ropes 
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ropes of hay or ftraw, to prcfcrve the bark of the 
ftcm from injury. This guarded part of the pole 
being, placed againfl the foot of the Hem* the plant 
is pulled down upon it : two men bear up the root 
with the pole^ while a third fteadies the top, and 
keeps the plant horizontal, until it arrive at its 
place of deftination; v*'here, fuffcring the top to 
/ifc, it willingly regains its ercdt pofture. 

In a dry feafon, it is efTenda} to common pru- 
dence, TO WATER THE PITS BEFORE THE PLANTS 

9E SET IN THEM i firft rctuming fo much of the 
bpft of the foil as may bp judged neceffary to fet 
^e plants upon. If^ 01^ encamping the bottom of 
^ given planp, when it arrives at the pit in which it 
}s intended p ^ planted, too much or too little 
mold Ifzs Jl?eca returned, or if the furface of the 
mold ;s not anfwerable to the form of the under 
fide of the root^ a perfon, attendiqg for the. purpofe, 
Ihould make fhf /leceflary irgulation^ whUe the 
plant reiiuvm f^lpeoded on the arms of the bearers 1 
for it is eyer ipifchievous to a plant, to p)ace and 
^place it, in the operation of tranlplanting ; and 
fuch unworkmanlike cQndud is ever diigraceful to 
^ planti^r, 

The precautions neceflary to be h»d in planting, 
^re, to unite the frefh moH with the foil which has 
been removed with the roots, fo as to form them 

A a 3 into 
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into one uniform niafs, without any porcS, vaeancl^s, 
or intcripaccs, -between them ; and, in cflfeaing^ 
this, to bed the roots, and particularly the (mailer 
fibres, evenly among pulverized fertile foil; leading 
them out, horizontally, or fomcwhat dipping, from 
the part of the nucleus or bulb of the root, 4rom 
which they naturally iflue ; being mindful not ta 
raife the mold too High before riicy ^T^ laid down, 
nor to force them down, before the mold is high 
enough to receive them j fprcading therta oiit >^de, 
like fronds of fern, ^nd tire ^bove tire | endeavour- 
ing to diftribute them equally among the mold j in 
order to give them equal fpaccs, or range of paf- 
turagc I but, in endeavouring to do this, not to 
cramp them, or wicft them forcibly from theif 
natural direftion. If a root be longer than thtf 
reft, and too long for the width of the pit, a notch 
ihould be cut in the fide of it, t6 give room for 
the root to lie eafy, ah4 at its full length, not more 
to affift in giving ftabilfty and firitiriefs to the plant, 
than to enlarge the field of pafturage of its roots, 
in the firft inftincc i— in the hour pf need. 

The lower tire of fibres being bedded, in thjs 
manner, and covered over fully with mold (th? 
thicknpfs of covering being regulated by the 
fituation of the next tire of roots) the^ ihould he 
preflcd down firmly ; firft with the hands, and 
aftcfwards with the feet., to prevent any hollowncis 



I 
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or falfe filling, and, in conlcqucnce, a fettling of 
the mold ; which would cramp the upper tires of 
the roots therein to be laid ; and, at the fame dme, 
to give die greateft firmnels to the plants, at a time 
when much may depend on the undiilurbed ftate 
of the fibres. 

A well rooted plint, put in with due pre- 
cautions ; fuch as packing in the frelh mold, by 
hand,^ while the plant is in a fomewhat heeling pof- 
ture, ib as to give freedom to the workman, and 
additional firmnels to the filling ; bedding the root- 
lets fingly, firmly, and divaricated, among the foil 
(fine mold being fcattered over the hands of the 
planter, while he keeps each branch in its proper 
place) i treading layer after layer, as the pit is 
filled in i and, finally, loadbg the roots with foil ;— 
receives an immediate firmneis and (lability, which, 
in flickered fituaoons, precludes the necefiity of 
fiipportcrs, even to plants of fifteen to twenty feet 
high ; indeed, well rooted plants, thus put in, feem 
to (land firmer— *ft}(ier<*«-*after planting, dian be* 
fore they were taken up. 

With rcfpedt to Ihe pruning of the tofSy part of 
it (hould be done previouily to the removal ; the 
finifliing part being done after plandng. Lightening 
the hcdds before tranfplanting (and efpecially 
O)0)t(ning the lower boughs of the Pine tribe), 
A a 4 renders 
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renders the plants better to handle^ and fecurcf 
them from ordinary winds^ prefcntly after removal. 
But there is a twofold reafon for completing the 
operation after the plants are fct in their new 
fituation. The additional top, probably, encreaies 
the afting power of the fibrils, to feed in their new 
pafturc i and, when the fcvcral plants are in their 
places, the defirable form of the top of each, Ca a^ 
to make it alfimilate with its neighbours, and give 
the beft furface which a frelh plantation of thi^ 
kind is capable of admitting, may be bcft feen, 

It may be (aid, in general terms, that the top of 
a plant (hould not b^ touched with the pruning 
knife, while it is out of the ground ; faving fuch 
part of it as is out of the reach of the pruner, when 
ftanding^ The principal part of the pruning, 
whether of trees or (hrubs, ihould be done before 
the plants are taken up i the finiihing given after 
they are replanted, ^od have begun to work in 
their new fituadon. But the leaders of taU plants 
fliouhl be particularly attended to, whi|e they ar^ 
in a horizontal pofition, 

7b^ e^enee iff tranjplantiitg is confiderable. 
Three men moving plants, near twenty feet high, 
and as thick as the leg, in the above-defcribed 
deliberate manner, and carrying them a hundred 
yards, do not move more thap fix or eight plants 

a da^. 
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9L day. This (with the previous expence of dig-> 
jging the holes), is not lefs than eightpence or nine* 
pence a plant. It is true, by hurrying oyer the 
work, lA a flovenly way, Ibmething might be 
faved. But the faving, compared with the rifk of 
tofing plants of this (ize, the lo(s of labour, and 
the disfigurement of a plantation of this kind, is no 
pbjeft of confidcratior>. 

For further Remarks on this Method of Plant^p 
ing, fee the Rural Economy of the Miolano 
pouKTiESi Minutes 146 and i^S. 



Minute the TniRTRENTHt 

February 6, On Transplanting the Pin^ 
and Fir Tribes, iatoplanta/ionSi or extended mafles 
pf wood, the points or leading fhoots of their lower 
boughs ihould be taken offl Firftj to check thefe 
boughs, and thereby enable the roots to fend up a 
better fupply of nourilhment to the leaders and 
upper boughs in general For this purpofe, if 
the lower boughs be numerous, they may be 
fliortened, even to the innermoft wings or pair of 
branches, with advantage : the Spruce I^irs of 
plantation A. fucceeded perfectly, the lafl feafon, 

under 
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under this treatment*. Secondiy^ to prevent their 
incumbering their neighbours; the treatment being 
fingularly applicable to the Scotch Pine, in mixed 
planbtions. In almoft every place, the evil con- 
fcqucnces of not attendihg to this arc obvious. 
And Laftfyy in the interior of a plantation, the 
foofier the lower boughs At and drop off, the more 
valuable 0^e timber becomes. 

But of the Pine tribe, fet out as Jtandardsy or 
in grtttpSy or \n the outer ranks of a plantation] th6 
Jower boughs are their beft opiament. How rich 
is their effect ^ Birkz^iy, at Ejfvt^LE, ?ind at 
FiSHERwjcit, But, even iq this cafe, it is not 
always necefiary, or proper, to fuffcr aU the lower 
boughs to remain at their full length. If they arc 
liumerous, they will not only carry off too much 
fap, and thereby weaken the head of the plants 
but themlclyes become flendcr, feeble, and talce a 
bufhy tinfightly form ;— -whereas^ by ^eaybg a pro^ 
per number of ftrong boughs, in fuitable dire£tionsi 
ftnd checking the reft, the plant will at once be in- 
vigorated^ * and acquire variety of outline am) 
ftrcngth of feature^ as it grows up. 

Transplanted Roots can only fend up[ a cer- 
tain fupply of fap, and ic is die planter's duty 

ta 

• Set Rt'R. EcoK. of the Mid. Covnt. Vol. \\ p, 35^. 
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to fee that no portion of it be fpcnt in vajn,— diat 
tvcrf drop be appEed to the moft ufefid purpc^. 
And| further^ inafimich as fmgle trees reqtnie « 
greater qnantity of boughs to be left ftandingi fhe 
jilai^tcr^if he evenhope for fuceefs, ought to befedu- 
louflyattentirc to cake up> and remove vnth thcm^ 
di quantity of fibres f^oportioned to the necefiary 
^exhauftion; and the greateftpoflible length of root, 
to give them Ability and firmncfs, in their fiew 
fituation^ 



Minute the Fourteenth, 

February 20. (fee min. 6.) In an attempt to 
jCOLOUR this part of the phntadon^— *fa as by 
rendering the rccefs dark, to throw it into fliadow, 
and by giving a degree of Idlre to the projeAioi^ 
give variety at Icaft, if not pifturable efFeft, — ^wc 
perceive that the art of colouring with trees 
is attended with a difficulty which we were not 
aware of: their winier and funfimer colours are not 
only diflferentj but, in fome valuable fpecies, oppo^ 
fite. Thus the Lime, in winter, is remarkably 
^arkj but, in fummer, its leaves are of the lighter 
jhade of green; and the Efculus, which is fingu<r 
)arly dark, in fuftimer, has now, a ibmewhat palli4 
^pcarance» 
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' However, there arc other • fpccies, we find, 

• which arc well adapted to paintuig. The Larfb, 

for inftance, is fingularly light, in winter j and, ii| 

fummer, it wears a lively green. Again, the /i/b 

h uniformly light and elegant : the Planes and the 

Jria arc ftill more fplendid, in borfi feafons. But 

tlie Evergreens are the moft permanent j though 

1 not altogether fo ; as, at the time of making their 

I fhoot5, they >\ear a lighter garb, than at other 

feafons. In winter, the Scotch Fir, and the Larch^ 

, , are admirably adapted to colouring i ajid, in bc- 

' I guiling tht dreary reign of winter, the (kill of the 

\ ' artift is beft employed. Hence, the back of the 

recefs is already a mafs of Firs, and dark deciduous 

trees ; the projecting point to be made as iplendid 

as Larches, Pianes, and Arias can render it : 

rneaning to affimilatc and foften theni off, by dcr 

grces, with the Beech, as a femi-dnt or intermc* 

diate colour, to the O^k and the Efculus, 

But after all, painting with living colours, and 

1 , in open daylight, is not only difficult, but in a dc^ 

! 1 grec unprotitable ; for a beam of rii^ 3vin may tuqi 

! , ' n the whole into ridicule; by throwing the ligHt 

rl into fhadow/and rendering the ih4dQ>y a. mafs qf 



:! 
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In plantations diftant from the eye, all colouring 
h improper; and in thofc at hand, . ^ fortijitous 

affcm- 
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aflemblage is, perhaps, on the whole, preferable to 
any ftudicd arrangement. 

Nevertheless, in ornamental plantations, m 
v^hich plants of different heights arc ufed, regard 
muft be had to that circumftance ; and, in the 
more gaudy exotic Ihrubery, colour ought not to 
be wholly neglefted. In winter, Evergreens mixed 
with the crimfon branches of the American^ Cor- 
nus, and relieved with the Iplendid foliage of the 
filvered tribe of fiirubs, have a pleafing effeft. 

The arranging of plants, however, wlie- 
ther as to colour or height, is a moft tormenting 
employment. A Painter has ,his, pallet and brufc 
in hand, and his colours in paflive obedience to his 
will. He ices his pifturc at one view, or can run 
his eye over it, with a fingle glance, and can, in a 
moment, make or unmake whatever his imagi- 
nation diftates, or his judgment condemns. 

But not fo the Rural Artift ; his colours are too 
unwieldy, to be worked up with his own hands : Ifc 
is, of courfe, liable to the mifconceptions and 
aukwardnefles of workmen j and he cannot correct 
an error without injury. to his work. Befide, Ms 
canvas is not fet up before him, fo that he can fee 
the whole at once i nor can he fketch out his whole 
defign, in a few hours, or perhaps a few days: 

planting 
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plandng is a progreflive bufineis^ and is liable t(S 
feaibns and the weather ; eipecially if the fite be of 
conliderable extent. 

t 
For fmaU plots^ afcertaining and lifting the 

plants, and diflxibudng boughs, in the maonef al- 
ready mentioned^ is perhaps the moft eligible. 
And> for larger plantations, dividing them into 
compartments, and proceeding in a fimilar way, is 
the mo{V pradlicable method we have yet been able 
to hit upon^ Thus, the number and fpecies of 
plants for the whole plantation being afcertaincd; 
the number of each fpecies, requifitc for each fepa- 
xate compartment, mud be found, and their boughs 
be diftributed. 

Th£ diftribution of the marks is beft done, be* 
fore the holes are dug, where circumftances will 
admit of it ; as each fpecies of plants may then 
have fpaces afligned them, fuitable to their refpec* 
tivc natures and manners of growth ; and the fize 
of the pits, too, may be adapted to the probable 
length of root which each fort is known to rife 
with ; the workman defcribing a circle round the 
marking twig, and returning it 'to the center of the 
^le^ when it is formed. 

Br calculations of this kind, and by methods of 
ihb fort) flriftly adhered to^ moft of the embarraif- 

ments 
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ments incident to forming mixed ornamental 
pUncadonS) may be avoided^ much labour be 
fayedj many plants be prefcrved from injury, 

and the execution be rendered conformably to the 
dcfign. 



Minute the Fifteenth. 



March 24. In transplanting large plants, 
the fucccls depends, chiefly, on taking them up 
with a good length of root ; which ought not, 
in ordinary cafes, to be lefs than one fourth of the 
height of the plant. It may be difficult, in mod 
cafes, to take up twenty feet plants, with roots five 
feet long i but, where plants (land tolerably free, 
•here is none in taking up plants of twelve feet 
high, with roots three feet long. 

Roots are the natural and beft (lay of a fhnt ; 
and a planter had be(ter beftow ten minutes in 
takmg up, than five in ilaking. It is not neceflary 
that balls of earth, of a femidiameter equal to the 
length of the rootSy fhauld be moved . Thefe may 
be reduced to any fize. Indeed, the more expe« 
rience we acquire in tranlplanting, the more anxious 
we become for roots« and the Ids fi> for \>2ils of earth. 

Thefe, 
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Thcfe, however, are defirable when they can te 
moved without exceffive cxpencc of carriage^ and 
without injury to the roots.' 



Minute the Sixteenth. 

March 30. A view may fomctimcs be int- 
proved, at an ealy cxpenec. A few remaining 
trees, of one line of an avenue, had a bad efFefti 
from the windows of a principal room, to which 
they nearly pointed, but not diredtly, their ftems 
being feen diftin6t ; and, of cfourfe, produced the 
bad efFcft of a ftraight line of treesw 

This defeft was remedied by a fmgle Ihrub 
— z well furniflied plant— about ten feet high, 
which covers the ftems, while the tops take the 
form of a group ; the idea of a line being loft, in 
the general efFeft. How often may fimilar defedts 
be hid in this way. Had the width of the defor- 
tnity been greater, a group, or a tuft of (hrubs, 
would have been required. 



MiNUTi the Sbventebnth^ 

April i. When flinibs have been drawn up 
tall, and rendered naked at the bottom, by being 

crouded 
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crouded in a nuriery^ or a croiided plantation^ it is 
almoft impoflible to prune them, tnoor forms which 
will pleafe the eye; A lowgrowbg plants which 
has been drawn up tall^ and confifts only of a few 
iprawling boughs^ fpreading out like a fani has 
been improved into a well lookmg ibrubi by 
plantmg a low l|>readmg fbcker^ in the fame pi^ 
and placing it m fronts and fo as to fffl up the 
Central vacancy : the two affording^ in this com- 
bined form> a well fumifhed plailt : a vei^ frauds 
which may frequently be plra£tifed widi advants^.. 
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April a In fruning shrubs, at the time of 
iraniplantingi much may be done towards the fii- 
tttre appearance, as well as the fiiture iuccels of 
the plant; This is not to bt effcfted by loppmg 
off the ends of the twigs, in general, and thus giv- 
ing the Ihrub the form of a cabbi^ge 5 but by 
taking out the inferior branches^ clofe to the ftent 
or the thicker boughs 3 and even taking Out fbme 
6f thcle,' fb as to make bfeaks in the outline -, — ^will 
often give additional feature and elegance to the 
|)lant^ while, by thus reducing the top, the roots 
are rendered the better able to fend up a fupply of 
Hiflenance^ to the pirts which are left Ihmding. 

Vol, L B b Mikctr 
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Minute the Nineteenth, 

April 2. In tranlplanting (hrubs which throw 
up SUCKERS, thefc (hould be cf^rcfully laid afidc, 
and placed in a nurfery quarter, to acquire roots, 
and become a fupply of plants, in future, ata fmall 
coft. Alfo, from ncgledted fhrubs, which afford 
natural layers, wherever the boughs touch the 
ground, each rooted twig fhould be feduloufly col- 
lefted. 



Minute the Twentieth, 

April 2. In transplanting top-heavy Ever- 
greens, as Virginia Cedars, Junipers, Arbor- vitaes, 
&c, for STANDARDS, it is prudcnt to plant a 
SUPPORT with each of them. Not an ordinary 
ftake, but a larger and more clubbed truncheon ; 
placing the large end downward in the bottom of 
the pit, a ftraight part rifing Ibme few feet above ' 
the furface, and nearly clofe to the ftem of the 
plant ; which being fattened to it, by means of foft 
bandages, gains a feafonable firmnefs, without any 
outward appearance of fupport. 

Minute 
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Mqiutb the Twentvpirst. 



April 7. In lining out walks, a flight 
covering of (how is advantageous, in fhewing the 
track of the defigner ; which may be improved, as 
occafion may require. Stakes, though proper in 
Uning a plantation, as (hewing at once the efFed of 
the intended fence, or of the marginal (hrubs, may 
tend to deceive the eye, in the cffe6t of a walk j 
whereas a track, whether in ihow, or on the furface 
of broken ground, or given by a Iharp inftrument, 
drawn by a fecond perfon, fo as to ripple the fur-^ 
fate of green tur^ is in cffc6t the walk j differing 
only in width, from the real walk when finiflied. 

In wild or fortuitous fccnery^ the firft devious 
tra6t will generally have the beft efFed. But, in 
highly embellifhed grotinds, it requires to be lined 
out> with fcrupulous attention to the beauty and 
gracefulnefi, which ought to mark every line, in 
polifhed fcenery. 

When a walk winds acrofs a lawn, broken by 

tufts and relieves of ihrubs, it Ihould appear as if 

attracted by the varioiis beauties of the fcene : it 

B b a (hogld 
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fhould make boldly towards thenij hang to their 
marginsj and feem to leave them with reluftance. 

In tracing pachs» diroi^ plantatioas of tall 
growing trees, intended to rife into groves, the trees 
themfelvcs fhould feem to direft the path, which 
of courfc ought not to be determined on>. before 
the trees are planted. In plantations formed of 
tall tranlplanted trees, fuch paths may be formed 
immediately after the trees are planted j otherwifc, 
riiey fhould be deferred until die trees arc grown 
up, and the obflrufting plants be renioved, in the 
thinnings : the direftipn of the path being deter- 
mined (but not formally marked), ,by evergreen 
underwood, as HoHy^ Privet, Box, ol- cuttings of 
Laurel j and a narrow pathway, no matter how- 
intricate, may wind in among the young plants, for 
the ptffpofc of rendering the plantation itfelf com- 
modious, in viewing, thinnmg or pruning the 
plants. A path three feet wide is fufficicnt for this 
purpofe. 

Narrow paths of this kind render a plantatbn 
commodious, and are formed at a trifling expence* 
The middle of die path is- the natural furface of the 
ground, a floping channel being flruck with a 
fpade on cither fide: this, and pruning off the 
boughs which fooot towards the path, aSbrds the 
required accommodation, 

MlNUT« 
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Minute the Twektvsecond, 

APitri^ 10. Fences^ IN ornamented scenerv. 
For the fccurity of highly kept grounds, the ross, 
accompanied with mafles and tufts of wood, is die 
molt eligible j as giving the eye the leaft rcftraint, 
and as ftrving beft to aillmilate tt»e immediate en- 
virons of the houle, with the contiguous park or 
pafture grounds^. 

But, in the lower ftylcs of ornament, a lefi ex- 
penfiye boundary is preferable : and« for the fenc^ 
of a plantation, not included within the limits of 
the kept grounds, but fHll within diftinft view from 
the houfe and its environs, a iimple guard, fbfficient 
^inft pafturing animals, without being offenfivc 
to the eye, is the only requifitc. 

That which, after much confideration, we 
adopted ^d executed, here, is a floping ditch and 
reclining bank, with 4 dwarf rail fence, banging in 
the face of it, at fuch a diffamce is to prevent cattle 
from cfimbing over it, aqd iheep From creeping 
beneath it; and with a Hne of hedgewood on the 
inner fide, when its ufe is to guard a plantation. 

B h 3 Thi 

f See the Rsyuw of the Lanoscafs^ &c. p. zn^ 
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The face of this fence may either be turned 
towards the plantation^ or from it. In the former 
cafej it hi leis vifible ; but in the lattei^ it is 7^ 
firmer better fence^ and incurs a leis wade of land 1 
f0r the flope of the fois being made eafy^ and 
fown with grafs feeds, as well as the £ice of the 
bank, which alfo falls gently back, the pafhirable 
furface is greater with this, than perhaps with any 
other fence. By addbg a dwarf paling, this fencq 
becomes effedual againft hares, at a moderate ex- 
pence. 

As a fence againft catde and (beep, the following 

have been the dimenfions, and manner of <x>n*7 

ftruftion, here. Level the ground, and turna gau^ 

turf; drelllng it with a.n even firm angle, as a guide 

to the whole work. Behind this turf, lay in mor-« 

ticed pofb, four feet apd a half to fiye feet long, 

placing the lower end of die mdrtice about eighteen 

inches from the angle of the gauge turfj and in 

fuch a pofition, as to form with the face of the 

bank, when finifhcd, the lower point of an equi? 

lateral triangle, whofe upper fide is horizontal. 

Fallen the polls, and carry up the bank, with the 

excavated mold of the cUtcJi j forming the fape of 

the bank with turf; and ramming in (he foil firmly 

behind it, as the bank is carried up ; to prevent its 

fettling too flat : and the more effedhially to prc- 

yeqt this, the upper part of the bank Ihould be 

built^ 
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built, (bmewhat more upright, than the foot 
of it ; which ought, of GOurfe, to form, with a ver- 
tical line, an angle of 30^. In this manner, the 
&ce of the bank is raiied to about fix feet flope, 
allowing fbme inches for fettling ; the length of 
flope, when fettled, being about five ktt wd a 
half; namely, three feet belpw the level of the 
ground, and two feet and a half above. 

. The rails zrtjlipt in ; the preceding one beii;g 
bound by that ^hich fucceeds it : ' care being had 
not to jar the pofts, before ^e ba^. be firmly 
jfctjtled. J ^ 

WjiEN the plantain p up, or cb« hedge, bev 
jsomes a fence, the bank may be thrown down : 
phe temporary fence having then done its duty. 

Nearer the eye/ and where a hedge would be 
unfightly, the rails and pofts may be repaired, 
from time to rime, at an expence extrcmely,tri- 
fling, compared with that of a wall or {baling. 
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StCtlON THU StCOHII. 

MINtTTES IN DEVONSHIRE. 



THE next mftancc of pradicc, jn the RuraJ 
An, ocointd in PByONBitiiiB; at ISucklani) 
J^tACE, fcrmcrly Bncklsnd Priory % the reAdencc 
pf dte (koHly of DitAKB, from the time of tho 
Ci|^pVMNAVjGATOR> who purchafed it> qndl the 
death of the ]ate valqable po0clforj Sir Franci^ 
Dn Aftt i— now a feat of Lord He athfibi^d. 



t>|s<;Ri?Tiov or thi DnTRtCT ^nd S^te^ 

The Wpftcm piftria ofDevonftire, inMvhich 
this place i$ fituatedj abounds wjdi pi6hirabl« 
fcenery. It forms a fort of yalc between the 
Dartmore and Cornjfli niountains ; but differs from 
prdinary val? djftrifb, in the abruptnefi of its liir- 
face and the drynefi of its foil ; poifefling, in theic 
refpefts^ the diftingujfhing charafters of an upland 
countfy ; broken^ in a ftriking manner^ into ridge^ 
and vallies i and^ in fome places^ rifing in detached 

hillocks 1 
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liiUoc^s ; thm ^ving infinite variety of ground^ 
wrhoft fteq>er hangs are mo&ly clothed widi wood i 
ivhich firequeotlir oiandes down to die margins of 
fbc rivers and tftuaries, with which die dHhia is 
iu^pil]r ipterif dtd, . 

But the immediate fite under deferipdon, though 
iiiniounded with fceneiy of the 14ft mentioned caft» 
4oes not parttke of it. The houfe^ Qtuated in a 
dip or iha^w raHef ^ is befet with well turned 
|cnoIls^ iblding with each other, in a beauriful 
planner. The whole is well foiled, and in a flate 
pf culdvadon, except the more diftant fwel|sy which 
are fteq3er thaq the reft and hung with wood| 
over whicji appears a rifing knoll of heath, fonq* 
|ng a haj^ oSspape^ to the principal vfew fitxn 
|he hodfe ; alcogethpr^ a imwftic (ite. 

SoMB fixty years fince, much grove planting 
bad i)een done about the houfe : and, during the 
hft twenty or thiity years, the whole had been 
iiifiered to grow up in a ftate of negled; fo that 
the houie might be faid to Hand in a valley of 
wood, and to be lendered^ at once, unpleafant and 
^whole&me, 

Souz alter^dons, however, had taken place^ 
twelve or fifteen years ago, clo^ about the houfe, 
within the fvalls of the old garden : the terraces 

having 
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havbg been thrown down, and the ground formed 
and laid out, agreeably to die modern ftylc of 
CH-nament; and in a manner which would have 
done the arrift credit, had the houfc been modem ; 
!but, to the remains of the old Priory, terraces and 
grafs plots were the beft accompaniments, 



.Preliminary Remar^ks, 

With theft data, there was only one line of 
procedure. The charadter of the foreground, at 
well as of the diflarices, was beauty ; and all that 
art could do, with efFcd, was to bring the middle 
grounds into unifon with thcra : to break the groves 
and fkreens, infuch manner, as to leave well formed 
mafles of wood, with viftas and grafly glades be- 
tween them; (hewing, with the beft efFeft, the 
beautiful undulations of ground, with which the fite 
abounds ; but which were alnioft wholly fhut ouc 
from the houfe« 

This ha§ in part been done ; not more with 
the view of difclofmg the beauties of the place, 
than to ventilate it, and thereby endeavour to 
counteract the excefllve moiftnefs of its climatur^ : 
an extent of orchard ground, fpreading over the 
valley below the houlc, with fome fences which 

disfigure 
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disfigure one of the boldcft fwclls, ftill mar the 
principal views ; and while the prefcnt purpoje of 
the i^ace remains, it might be wrong to remove 
fhem : ornament and utility Ihould ever go hand 
in hand, and be ready to accommodate and aflift 
each other, as the ejjifting circumft^ce? of the 
place requin?, 

OjK.clie AiSjed of Rural Ornament, we fin<i 
very few Minutes at %\kis, place : our attention 
being principally bent towards the fobjefts of 
RpRAi^ EcoyoMv i particularly towards the im-^ 
provexnent of the npble, we had almoft faid mag^ 
Aificent Farm, which^ at preient, may be (aid to 
conftitute the place itfelf ^. Indeed, the ornamental 
improvements being chiefly confined tq the di- 
viding of continuous fcreens, and an alteration in 
;he line of ^pprpach^ the fut^^ds of memorandum 

yftrt few, 

• 

Nevertheless^ the difficulties of opening 
pidlurable f villas, through lines of tall grown wood» 
are ever too great, and their imprefllons too ftrong 
on the mind, to pafs ;iway wholly without notice. 

Minute 

* Some account of this Farm will appear in the Rural 
Economy of the West er England; now nearly ready 
for the prefs. 

f Pi cTuaABLE,— grateful to the eye, in nature, and en- 
pable of being reprefented, with good effefl, in a pi&urt. 
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Minute tui Twcntvthird* 

Tut ptadical ideas that grew out of the expc-^ 
pence which this place afiorded, turn chidTy on 
the proper feaibn for this operauon ; and on the 
rxtrenie caution and continued ftudy requifite to 
the due performance of k« Endeavouring, before 
tfic work b (et about, to gain a general idea of the 
ttk€t of each opening, from every point of view 
which wsU command it, is the groundwork of 
fbccefi* Thi$ may be done, at any ieaibn ; bue 
theve are oply two, in which th$ operation itiejf 
can be proiecuted with fidl advantage. This if 
either in autumn, while the leaves are changing 
dieir colours^ or in the fynng^ during the progrefi 
of foliation* The latter i^ the i^oft proper feaibn t 
for the ftrufture, as well as the outline, of each 
tree may then be diftinftly feen. During feme 
daysj^ accordingly as the progrefs of vegetation U 
flow or rapid, fcarcely any two trees, even of /the 
fame fpecies, are exaftly of tha fame cok>w; 
while one retsdns its wintry ^, another is forming 
coloured buds^ a third is in fuller bud, a fourth 
burfling, a fifth in pallid leaf, a fixth of a deeper 
tint, &c. &c. fo that, at this critical junAure, 
the branches of adjo^iing trees may, in general, be 

feen 
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fccn diftinftly, how intimately focver they may be 
Qiisced with each other : of courle, the outline of 
either may be feen^ before the other be removed. 



Minute the Twinttfovrth. 



Other ideas, which it was thought right to 
memorize, relate to Tufts op Hedgiwood, left 
fhuiding on ctittii^ tall-grown Hedges; to break 
the meagre monotonous lines of farm fences ; in 
which> as is common in this diibidt, no hedgerow 
timber appears. 

The iaplingihoots from the ftools, or old rootSj 
of the Afib run up tall, and take better outlines than 
thofe of the Oak; which, on the high hedge 
mounds of Devonlhire, generally fpread too wide, 
and take an outline too rotund and fquat: the 
iapling groups of the Che/nut^ the JVild Cherry^ and 
the Mountain Scrb^ alfo take delirable outlines ; ef* 
pecially when Blackthorn, or other flow-growing 
ihrubs, happen to (famd on their margins. With 
a little attention to the freeing of the bafes of thefe 
fapling tufts, while rifing, their forms would be 
more natucal^ and their eficd more pleaflng. 

The 



The forms and fizcs of thefe hedge tufb fhouid^ 
be as various as the circumftanccs which give rife 
to them. Tufts, of every dknenfion, feathering to 
the bank ; taller groups, rifing with naked ilems ; 
and even fingle ftcms, if fuitably furniflied j may 
afford variety and richnefs to the fcencry, as well as 
that (hade and ihelter, which a newly fallen hedge^ 
hacked down from end to end, is rendered kw 
capable of furnifhing. 



Minute the Twei^tyfifth, 

A NARRcfw VtsTA, if the outlines are tt)lerabley 
(hould be free. A fingle tree, be it ever fo beau-' 
tiful, left (landing in fuch a vifta, has a bad effect ; 
as frittering down, and dividing, that which ought 
to be a whole. 

Nor can the eye bear a single tree, of an 
ordinary form, near a well outlined mafsof wood. 

These are truths which experience taught at, 
this place. The views, in both cafes, were im- 
proved, by removing the fingle trees *. 

Minute 

• Nevcrthelcfs, when the outline of a group, or of a large 
mafs of wood, is ragged and unfightly, a well featured Tree^ 
(landing near its margin^ may, by engaging the eye, be ad- 
vantageous. ^^<MiN. 31. 
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Minute the TwtNTYsixTrf. 

But the moft interefting idea, wc find rcgiftcrcd^ 
in attempting to improve the appearance of this 
place, arofe in freeing a grove of full grown Oaks 
from the foulncflcs with which it was oblcured^ 
and rendered altogether unintelligible, from the 
principal point of view. Having freed its lurface, 
fufficiently to give a general idea of its figure and 
outline, and having difclofed irregular plots of 
greenfward on different fides of it, the defired 
effect was produced ! though the greater part of 
,thc bafe, on the fide toward the eye^ remained 
foul. By the help of the plots of ground which 
were feen, and by the form of the canopy being 
obvious to the eye, the imagination readily con- 
ceived the reft, and rendered the whole intelligible. 



General Remarks. 

From the fum of the experience gained, here, 
wc have learnt, that the principal rcqui.itcs, in 
developing the beauties and brufhing away the 
deformities of a place overloaded with wood, are 
circumfpedion and application. It is true, an eye 

habituated 
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habituated to pidturable fceneryi and efpecially 
one which has been accuftomed to produce itj will 
dilcover beaudes in the midft ofdeformities^ mort 
readily, than one which is inexperienced j yet, irt 
complicated cafes, the keeneft cannot decide at 
fight. 

This may account, in fpme meaiure at leaft, ^r 
the " monotony and baldnefs," complained of in 
Mr, Brown's manner* Towards the latter part 
of his pradice, Mr. B, had but little time to beftow 
on any one of the numerous places he was engaged 
in : if obvious beauties ftruck him at fighti in the 
fortuitous fcenery of the place to be improved, ht 
no doubt retained 'them j but he had not time W 
fear cb for beauties among deformities ; nor, if he had 
detcfted them, had he an opportunity to attend tcr 
their dcvclopement : he could not be in every 
place, at the time of foliadbn or difcolouring of the 
leaves; nor had he leifure to ftand, in perfbn, td 
watch the effc6l of the fall of each tree, and there- 
by determine the fate of the next; and, being thu» 
unable to unravel the knot, he might fomctime» 
cut it : While at Stowe, BLENHEiMyand Fisher-^ 
WicK, where he had kifure to attend perfonaUy to 
die minutiae, he produced a richnefs of fcenery> 
which ihcws that he had great abilities in his pro^' 
ft$on. 

SECTION 
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SECTION tun THIRD, 



MINUTES IN PERTHSHIRE. 



THE laft place, to which the fame purfuit led 
was Taymouth, the principal refidence of the 
Earl or BREADALBAMEiin Perthshire* 



DlSCRlPTlON 0^ THE SiTE. 

TAYMOUTH is fmiated in the center of the 
Southern Highlands^ among the loftieft and moft 
lavage of the Grampian mountains ; >but in a fertile 
and ipacious valiey^-^thehead of Strath Tay,— 
«he ^rden of the Highlands* 

The upper part of the valley> above the grounds 
of Taymouth^ is occupied by Lo^h Tay, and kg 
fertile banks ; overiookedjon one fide, by the Hill 
OF Lawsrs, and, at the Airther extremity is ken, 
in ailriking point of view, Bem-more ; mountains 
which rank among the very firft in the ifland. 



VOL.I- 



C c 



The 



The bafe of the valley is about a mile in widths 
and the culrurable lands, which hang on the lower 
margins of its mountain fides, about a mile more- 
Above thefc, lines of green mountain pafture fuc- 
ceed i but their grcennefs is prefently loft, in thn 
heath of (He mountains on mountains, whfcti rife 
on either fide of the valley ; cfpecially on the 
-North* 

These Mountains, though often fteep, ar^ 
ieldom broken or rocky ;— except the heads of 
the Farragan, . Schehallion, and Glenlyon hills, 
which are in the higheft ftyle of mountain feenery- 
But they are hid, in a great mcafure, from the 
grounds of Taymoutfi, by a beautiful hiUock, or 
minor mountain, Drummond hill, which rifes 
fteej>ly on every fide out of the bafe of the valley 
(here dilated), and fiireens them on the North* 

The River Tav, which receives its name tfbm 
the Lake, and is, at its effluX| a river of tlie third 
or fourth magnitude of rivers in this iflimd, takes a 
Winding courfc dirough the bafe of the valky, 
which has evidently been formed by water : f(Jr 
although its furface, at prefent, is uneven ; lying in 
level ftages, one higher than another, according to 
the period of time at which each has been formed ; 
the higheft ftages being not lefs than thirty or 
forty feet above the prefent bed of the river ; yet 

each 
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each ftage is of the fame gravelly loam; which 
confticutes the foils of all the ** haughs/' or river- 
formed lands of the. Highlands. 

But the time and manner^ in which the high!r 
ftages have been formed, feems diffidult to be ac- 
counted for ; unlefs it were done primevally, when 
the mountains and rallies themfelves were formed i 
or, during fome extraordinary convulfion, fince that 
period. In Glen- ly on, a narrower and longer valley, 
there are ftages of land, cvidcndy water-fornied, 
which cannot be Icfs than forty or fifty feet abore 
the prefcnt bed of the Lyon*, 

Tut loWcft ftages of the lands 6f Taymotith 
rife only a few feet above the wat^r, in the time of 
floods ; which, being regulated by the extenfivc 
furface of the lake, do not life to a great height. 

TttE House is fituated on the largeft of thefc 
lower levels, which is nearly encompafled by the 
river ; the buildings ftanding in the center of a fub- 
peninfula, which, in outline, refembles the leftion 
of a bell, and which forms part of a deer park that 
contains fome hundred acres. 

C c 2 Formerly^ 

• Tliere'heights, however, are merely rMmatrd by the eyej 
and may npt be accurate. 
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FoRMBRLv, a fumptuous garden ftretched out 
in ftraighc lines, from the from of the houfe ', vying 
with Moor Park in (ymmctry and fwcetncfej— if 
one may judge from the defcription of the one \ 
and a tolerable reprefentation, which has been pre* 
fcrved of the other. The Hnes thcmfclves have 
long been erafed; the park now embracing 
ihree fides of the houfc;<-^an ancient Chateau^ 
modernized. 

At a Ihort diftance from the North front of the 
houie, rifes a ftately avenue of Lim€s,«-«the calleft 
and iineft we have leen. But the moft extraor- 
dinary circumftance of this avenue (if it may be 
fo termed), is its form or ground plot ; which is 
that of the letter Q ; occupying the cro^um of tha 
peninfula ; the femicircular part having, it is pro- 
bable, traced the banks of the nvtr, at the time 
of forming : a licence this, which, a century ago, 
raiift have been audacioufly heretical. 

The late Earl of Bread albane, who pof- 
fc fifed the cltate, and made Taymouth his prin- 
cipal rcfidcncc during a length of years, made 
great alterations in the place j and, confidcring 
the day in which they were done {near half a 

century 

• See Sir Willi ah Tsmpls's Account ef Moor. ^aak» 
In page zi6 of this Volmne.^ 
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century ngo, in the early dawn of rational improve- 
ments), they remain, among a variety of other 
improvements which took place on his extenfivc ' 
cftates, proofs of his fuperior abilities. 

Thb cardinal improvement, which Taymouth 
has received from the liberal hand of its late pof«- 
fcflbr, has been effcfted by Planting ; by 
cloathing the naked hills which overiooked his 
domain, with wood; particularly the Steeps of 
DrummonDi which rife with an afcent, almoft un- 
dflailable by the human foot ; yet arc now mantled, 
from the bafe to near the fummit, with woods of 
the mod luxuriant growth : the lower and middle 
ricgions with Oaks, Beeches, and other deciduous 
Woods, interfperlcd with Larches and Fn^ i the 
upper region with the Highland Pine* 

The Southern banks, which rife to die view 
from the front of the houie^ uke a very difiercnt 
form: they arc compofed of rich well turned 
knolls, riAng one behind the other, with dips or 
flattened ftagi^s between them; falling back with 
eafy flopes ; fo as to form a moft hirautiful ftyle 
of groufid ; fuch as is leldom leen in mountdnous 
diftriAs, 

Thy higheft of thefe veil foiled fwells had re- 
tained its nadvc covering $ chiefly Birch J which 
C c 3 had 
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had been prcfcrved for the ufe of the tenants of 
the eftatc : haying been the only ^hnierj which, on 
this part of the eftate, had efcaped the ravage^ of 
licentious tenantry, and contending clans. On the 
lower fwells, much planting has been done : more, 
indeed, than the quality of the foil warranted j and 
more than pidturablc effcd: required. 

But the moft ftriking alteration which the late 
poflcflor made, at Taymouth, and which now 
marics it, perhaps, diftinaiy from every other 
place, was that pf forming terraces along the brinks 
pf fhe river banks; whether the feet of thefe banks 
are now wafhed by the river, or whether it has, in 
proce^ of time, changed its courfe, and formed 
oppofitc banks i leaving meadowy grounds between 
them. In one part, the banks now ftand ibme 
hundred yards from each other ; a field of fevergl 
acres occupying the fpace between them j lying a 
(cv feet above the river, and thirty or more below 
the terraces which wind on either fide of it. 

Thi mode of forming thefe terraces was fimply 
that o£ planting lines of trees, chiefly Beeches, 
nearly parallel with the brink of the bank ; wind- 
ing as the bank winds, unlcfs where the bends are 
abrupt J and there, the trees take a more eafy 
flowing line : of courfe, the width of thefe terrace 
w^Sj or line? of fpacc between the trees and the 

bank, 
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hank, varies : thirty feet may, perhaps, be taken as 
a mean width. Thefc walks have ever been kept 
in a ftate of turf, and mown as grais walks. 

The banks, though moftly fteep and rugged, are 
hung with wood ; which, having rifen above the 
eye, the river, its banks, and the beauries they con- 
tained, with the oppofite hangs of the valley, and 
the mountain diftances which rife behind them, 
were, of courfe, Ihut out from the view. Thefe 
terraces were become little more dian wide graft 
• walks, winding under lines of coppice wood, a mile 
pr more in length. 

This, however, was more ftridly the cafe, on the 
North fide of the river. On the fide next the 
houfc, the river banks arc various in height./ The 
liralk dips, in fome places, down to the lower levels, 
a few feet above the river 5 firom which it was 
Separated, by a thin line of brulhwood only ; and, 
in two partis, this had been cleared away : Co tliat, 
in thefe parts, the entire furface of the river was 
feen. 

These terrace walks are feparated fit)m the 
farm grounds, on the North fide of the river, by a 
half funk wall, and a dwarf hedge ; — from the park 
and paddocks, on the Sou|;h fide, by a dwarf wall, 
with fguare rough Hone pillars, at eqi^al and fliort 
C c 4 * ' dif^. 
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diftances. On the oudide of thefe piUarsi and diis 
dwarf wall, is fixed a flight frame of wood, as a 
fupport to five or fix ropes, ftretched one above 
another, as a fence againft the deer. This fence, 
however, taken all together, is very unfightly> and 
18 infufficicnt. 

At the termination^ of thefe terraces, ffau^ 
ornamental buildings, after t;he manner of Stowe j 
with others fcattered on the Southern banks of the 
valley. They are, in general, in a good tafle, and 
capable of producing as much efieft as ufeleft • 
buildings generally are *. A fub-cylindrical tower, 
or obfcrvatory, raifed on the higheft of the Southern 
fwells, and partially hid by the wood of Birches, 
is by ^ the moft pleafmg of thefe biuldings« 

The undulating furface which has been dc- 
fcribed, partially wooded, and receiving additional 
exprcffion from the tower, a fort, and a temple, 
placed on confpicuous parts of it, and the whole 
backed by mountain knolls, form an agreeable 
view from the front of the houfe. But, unfortu« 
nately, the eating room is the only principal room 
from which it is fccn. The drawing room an4 
the Ubrary arc on the Weft front i from which, the 

only 

• At iiETREATs> fomc of thcfc buildbgs have their qfe. 
Indeed, grounds extenfive as thofe of Taymoath, and in a 
flimate imcerudn as that of the Highlands, re^airc th^in. 
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only view was a Iqiiare graisplot> of a few acres, 
hedged in by the tall avenutf on one fide, and by 
another Ime of tall trees» in front ; without any 
objeft to entertain the eye, except a fingle tree, 
tolerably well featured, (landing near the center of 
^s green area. 



Preliminary Remaaks. 

Under thefe given circumftances, the leading 
fteps of improvements were evident. Firft, to 
break the fkreen which flood immediately acrots 
the view from the Weft front, in fuch manner as to 
difclofe to the view from the windows of the prin- 
cipal rooms, tlie beft fcenery which the low fitu* 
ation of the houie, and the circumftances of the 
place, were capable of afibrding. Next, to open 
the terrace fkreens, fo as to give additional feature 
to the views from the houfe, and, at the fame dme, 
to difclofe the houfe to the walks, in the beft point 
of view ; as well as to difplay the beauties of the 
terraces to each other. But moft of all, to fever 
thefe fkreens, in fwch parts, as command pi£hirable 
compofition : and this moft efpecially where the 
river, or the lake, forms a middle ground to 
mountain diftances* 

Purino 
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During a rcfidcncc of near two months^ in the 
fommcr of 1792, thcfe improvements moftly oc^ 
curred, and, in the ^ringand autumn of I79J» 
were in fomc part executed. By reaching the 
ground, before the foliation of the trees took places 
the (kreeiu were moft pervious to the eye, and the 
exaft fituation of the breaks were, of courfe, the 
bcft feen ; and the progrefs of the foljatioq was the 
inoft favorable time for catching the beft oytjines, 
fagged coppice wood is capable of afibrding. 

But thefe ornamental improvements being 
lecondary to more important objeftsj namely, 
chofe ofafcertainingtheprefentftate of the Rural 
^Economy of the Highlands ; and of pointing 
out the means of their improvement, more parti* 
cularly the improvement of the estate of 
Bread albane*; few minutes were made on 
Aem, at the time. Ncverthplcls, they did not pafs 
pntircly without notice. 

Minute 



• Part of the information, collcfted in this diilrift, has been 
prefented to the Board of Agriculture, as a Report 
concerning the Central Highlands. The whole may 
hereafter appear, together with fuch minutes in Rvr.*.*. 
£coKOMY^ as were made at Taymoi{Tk> 
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MiMUTB THB TWBNTYSIVENTH. 

1793, May 17. Began to break, the teh- 
RACE SKREENS, about a fortnight ago. The gene- 
ral efibd is equal to expectation ; but good outlines 
are not to be had, from the fortuitous wood of the 
Ikreens; and the abruptne& and raggednefs of the 
cleared banks offend, and prevent the river fh>m 
being fcen, with full advantage. 

HowBVER, by (helving the outer brink, fo as to 
bend the turf, with an eafy fwelling flope, from the 
level of the terrace, and giving fuitable outlines to 
the fide Ikreens, — ^by planting trees and fhrubs of 
different heights^ to form banks of foliage, like 
thofe which arc hen in the fortuitous mafles of 
park fcenery, — the villas will be mad? to accord, 
fit once, with the middle grounds of the vjews, and 
with the terraces, as immediate foregrounds. The 
eye, whether it be employed in the general com- 
pofition, or in the place of view from which it js 
feen, will be equally gradfied ; elpecially^ if die 
more beautiful of the vegetable tribes be made to 
^imilatc with the grafTy carpet of the terrace. * 
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Minute the Twentyeighth. 

May 19. Much i$ to be dont by application, 
attentive, but not too intenfe. By iaunteiing 
Icifurcly over the lite of improvement 5 prying into 
each receis, for latent beauties; and penetrating 
every pervious part^ for more diltant objedst 

In this way, it has been perceived, that the houfe 
may be rendered a good object from the North 
terrace, and the bank of the North terrace a beau- 
tiful feature from the houfe. That the diftant 
mountain of Lawers may be difclofed to the draw- 
ing room, and that of Benmore, it is hoped, may 
be flicwn, in a happy point of view, from thf 
library. What a profpcft for a fubjeft to con- 
template ! A mountain rifing, at near thirty miles 
diilance, his own property, and fituatcd near the 
midway of his eftate; which reaches from his 
houle to this mountain, and from this mountain to 
the Wcftern fea,— fome forty or fifty miles ftill 
farther difVant ! No other fubjeft, perhaps, ca4 
«njoy fuch a view. It ought, diercfore,' to be dif- 
clofcd, even though fome of the beauties of Tay- 
mouth fliould be facriSced to the difclofure *. 

Minute 

• On ilrifl examination, however, it was found, that the 
library ftands a feiv feet from the line of view. From the 
terrace, it is Teen with advantage. 
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Minute the TwENTYKiNTrf^ 

May 19. One of the pofTeflbrs of this cftate,^ 
fearful that the Tay Ihould wear away the ifthmus, 
and carry off his caftle, fetched five hundred of his 
tenants out of Argylelhire, to aflift in making a 
long high pier of ftones, to guard it, Tradidoi^ 
fays, that meal being fcarce, a famine was brought 
on, by this ill planned work, before the poor 
fellows could finifli their tafk. Had one half of 
the ftones been Icxlged, in a flat floping pile, againft 
the bank of the river, at the bend, the work would 
have been more effeftual, and have been done with 
one fourth of the labour ; befides prcfcrving the 
natural fweep of the river ; inftcad of giving it an 
unnatural, and, of courfe, an unfightly turn ; and, 
wliat is dill more difagreeable, forming a noilbme 
unwholefome fwamp, between the pier and the 
natural banks ; and this, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the houfe. It would be worth fome 
hundred pounds to have it undone. A hint for 
thofc who have fimilar works to execute/ 



MiNUTB 
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Minute thb Thirtieth, 

May 25. It is difficult to open a £inb of 
VIEW, between two objefts (or between an objeft 
inda point of view), which, in the outfct,, cannot 
be feen from each other : as in bringing the church 
of KenmoreVw'irhin the view from the drawing room. 
A cautious perfeverarice, alone, can properly tfkSt 
it. The beft affiflance, perhaps, is to fuppolc. a 
middle point, and, beginning at each end, trace a 
Kne towards this fuppofcd point j clearing awajr 
brufhwood and undergrowth.. If> on reaching the 
midway point* the lines happen to take the fame 
direftion, the true line is found : if not, the angle, 
they make with each other, will fliow on whicli 
hand the true point lies. Or if trees only obftrutfb, 
and firm ground only intervene, begin at either 
objeft, and trace a random line, until the obffruc- 
tions arc permeated, and the required objedl can be 
lecn : and, by this filfe line, endeavour to afcertairf^ 
the true one. 



Minute the Thifltyfirst. 

JcNE 2. In breaking through deep flcrcens of 
tall growa trees, and where good outlines cannot be 

had. 
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had, a handfome (ingle tree^ left at a fmall didance 
from the mafs^ engages the eye, and adds to the 
general cfFeft ♦. 



Minute the Thirtvsecond. 

June a. The narrower the villa, the larger 
^nd more diftind the objcd. Bcnmore, viewed 
tlirough the contraftcd vifta from the Weft- front 
terrace, appears with infinitely more magnificence 
and ftrength of character, than when fecn from the 
lower terrace^; where the view being wide, — the 
entire valley of the lake,— the mountain appears 
proponionally fmall. 

Thus, alfo, the tower of the church, fecn through 
the viftas of the terraces, acquires an importance, 
and a degree of pi£hjrable effed, which, beautiful 
as it is," it does not produce in broad open views. 

This appears to be a univerlal law, in vifion i 
and, perhaps, accounts for the extraordinary latis- 
faAion which the eye receives from contradled 
views ', and for the ufe of fide flcreens, in landfcape. 

Minute 

• • But 'other wife. If the contour of the maG bcpleafing, atni 
sIm fingle tree itl formed. See page 382. 
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Minute the Thirtythird. 

June 9. Every pifturablc compofition has lf» 
proper POINT or view. If the eye recede too far 
from the fide (kreens, or lateral bounds of the 
view, it is cramped, and abridged ; if it approach 
too near them, it becomes broad and (tarings 
This is fingularly evident on the principal terrace. 
The viftas arc formed of luch widths, as to Ihew 
the views, at prcftnt, with the beft efFeft, from die 
walk which leads along the inner margin of die 
terrace. Viewed from the outer mar^n or brink, 
the compofidon is deranged, and the raggednefe 
of the bank offends, as being difcordant with the 
middle pounds and firft diftances that arc every- 
where caught. It has a fimilar efieft, though not 
caufcd by the fame law of viflon, as (landing too 
near a pidhire. 

Hence the expediency of ftrewing tufts of 
Ihrubs on the outer margin of the terrace, to force 
the fpci^ator to the proper diftance. 

Other ufcs of breaking the greenfward of the 
terrace (in this part of confiderable width), are 
chofe of giving fuitable oudines to the extremities 

of 
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bf the (krecns, and of thickening thetn between 
the villas i the natural fkreen, in this part, being 
thin, and permitting a partial light ; which would 
prevent the full effefl: of the open views. Thefc 
i-elieves of fbrubs will, alfo, give an immediate 
richnefs and fullnefs to the foregrounds of the feve- 
ral compofitions ; which, without them, would, 
for fome years, uqtil the fkreens are fully fiirniflied, 
have remained too bald and meagre j the openings 
being purpofely made wider than immediate efFeft 
requires. Befide, they will furnifh an opportunity 
of evincing the genial climattire of the Highlands; 
in which exotics, of almoft every kind that bear 
the open air of this ifland, luxuriate. They will, 
at the fame time, give immediate beauty to the 
place of view, in the flowering tribes j whofc 
beauties will begin to fade, and may readily be 
brulhed away, when the lefs gaudy plants have ac- 
quired fufEcicnt richnefs and elegance of oudinej 
in the luxuriance of their growth, to fill up, with 
due effcdV, the confpicuous parts of the fcenery, in 
which they may hereafter appear. 

In designing thefe relieves of shrubs, it has 
been a rule, with refpeft to fize, to keep them 
within the fuUeft limits, rather than to exceed them. 
The broken ground may be readily enlarged, but 
hot cafily contrafted. Befide; as the Jhruh fpread 
forward, the fiiwtrs will want room on the mar- 
VoL. I. D d sins : 
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J^nsj fo that there ought to be an 2ijmml enfange- 
mcnt, until th^ full extent be reached ; whcix the 
flowers (bould be dlfcontinucd ; and> finally, the 
ihrubs themfelvcs fhould he removed, or thoft: of 
the flcreens be fuffered to be overgrown, by thetf 
more robuft and taller neighbours; Angle ftan^ 
dardsj or groups^ being left in the detached tufb^ 
or the whole cleared awayj "^ a» circumftaoQCt 
will not fail to point out« 



Minute th^ Thirtyfouiltii. 

September i. The fteep wooded fecc o/ 
Drununond Hill, when looked up to at a fuhabkf 
diftance from its foot, lias a ftriking cffcft. BuB 
iuch a view of it does not occur on the kept walk^ 
of the terraces J nor has there ever appeared to be 
any means of producing fuch a one, without re*- 
moving part of the circular avenue i until thi» 
morning i when a line of walk was ftruck outy 
which will be highly advantageous, fof viewing the 
grandeur of this wooded (Veep, and which will 
afford an agreeable communication between the 
Weft-front terrace and the bridge, without pro-* 
faning this grand remain of antient gardenings 
whofe dampnefs and gloom may (Ull be enjoyed^ 
by dioie who prefer its (bade to a more cheerful 
communication. 

r - -'What 
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. What a kngdi of acquaintanee is r^quired^ 
feo afccrtain die beft advamages of a place. The 
fureft guard againft ttiifling them^ is, perhaps, not 
to execute, before the eye and the judgment are 
fuBy (ackfied— ^— ^undl idl doubts have vanifhed 



Mll*UTE tH£ THIRTyiFIFTlt. 

SEPtsMBXR 8. To give limits to the width of 
the lawn of the grand terrace, and for the conve-* 
iiiency of the mowers, ran a wavy path along the 
fteep face of the bank (here not lefs than thirty 
feet high), a few feet below the brink; humouring 
the relieves of (hrubs which bend over it, as well 
as the natural of fortuitous varieties of the ground. 
Its eifeAs from the oppofite banks are good ; and 
what wis unforefeen, it willj when the bhifliwood 
below is grown up> add no mean variety to the 
folitary loungcn A ftill more ruffct track, at the 
foot of this fteep fugged bank, wildly deviating ort 
the margin of the river, would farther add to the 
Variety. 

MiNUTB THE THIICTYSiXTlt. 

October 31. Not being able to fee the real 

plants put into the broken ground of the terraces^ 

the thought of fetting up palse plants, to prove 

D d 2 the 
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the defign, ind to fcrvc as a guide to the plantci'y 
fortunately occurred. The top wood of the trcci 
lately fallen^ afforded boughs of diflferent heightt 
and colours j and, in a few days, a full idea of the 
cfFcdt which may be expcded from the Irving 
plants, fbme years hence, has been produced. 

By means of thefe falfe plants, it was found, thaf 
fome of the fcgments of broken ground, formed 
for the purpofe of thickening the Ikrccns between 
the viftas, were not full enough : there was not 
room to bring down the banks of foliage, with 
fufRcicnt flopc ; they were too (Veep to pleafc die 
eye, and for the growth of the lower ftirubs, in 
front. A few feet more^ in width, have given 
the required declivity ; fo as to be able to pro- 
portion the frefli plants to thofe already in their 
places, without offending die eye, or cramping 
the marginal fhrubs. 

Another material advantage gained by this ex- 
pedient, is, the planter may now proceed without 
iiazard. He may either take an exaft mcafure,or 
the bough itfelf, as a gauge to the required plant ; 
and thus fcleft, with certainty, that which is fuitablc 
to the given fituation. 

In fetting up thefe falfe plants, it was found that, 
in order to give them a naturai. effect, ic was 

rcquifitc 
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fcquifitc to lean their heads confiderably outward ; 
and the fame principle holds good, in forming tufts, 
jW banks of foliage, with living plants. 



Farther Improvements suggested. 

The alterations, mentioned in the foregoing 
.Minutes, are but the minor part of thofc which' 
"X aymouth required. And it will not be altogether 
uninterefting to thofe who have feen the place, or 
may liercafter vifit it, to notice, here, fome of the 
many improvements, of which we pon^civc it (Q 
be ftill farther fufccptible, 

First, The difgufting park fence, which ha^ 
been mentioned, is required to be removed, and a 
fofs to be funk, agreeably to the outline already 
drawn i including an enlargement of the principal 
terrace, as a place of view, and to receive a^ 
confervatory retreat, or morning room, furnijhtd 
with the xi^oft fragrant and beautiful exotic 
plants*. 

SECONp, A removal of the whol^, or a. principal 

part, of the unfighdy River Break, mentioned in 

Minute Twcntynine, is wanted ; in order to cover 

D d 3 the 

f SeeR£vx£wop the Landscape, &jc.pagj6 233. 
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(he oficnfive fwamp which it has fomied,— wid^ 
living water i thus uniting it with the prefent courl« 
of the Tayj, in a broad River Bend> — ^with p? 
without an iflet, 

Thirp, The Lines of Terrace Trees require 
to be broken, in different parts ^ efpecially to 
let in the more diftant mountain fcenery to the 
^ouie i and to be thinned, in other parts, before 
their tops arc injurcdj( by interfering with each 
other, 

Fourth, The lines of approach, both from the 
]plaft and the Weit^ may be altered with happy 
efie6b. The propoied lines, in the inimediate 
view from the houfe^ have been drawn, 

Fifth, The deer park may be enlarged with 
advantage,-'— by admitting the truly parkifh paflagc 
between the prc&nt k>dge and the kitchei^ 
^rdcn*. 

Sixth, The beautiful floping grounds, whicli 
rife in front of the houfe, arc capable of much im- 
provement, There arc many ** harfh lines and 
lingular -infertions," which require ^q be foftencd| 

an4 

^ Thf Qrigin of this admirable idea^ hQwever, c^iy^ot ^ 
claimed b^ the wri^r of tbefe remarks, 
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and much pifhirable beauty to be difcloftd : the 
lower margins of the hanging woods (hould fall 
down in loofe feftoons, at the foot of the Hope 1 
and the ragged Birch woods of the higher knolld 
be thrown into irregular maffes, with grafly glades 
between them, in the foreft flyle. Much of the 
foil is rich, and the turf, where it is cleared, re- 
markably fine. In a diflrid. where rich foils and 
fine turf are fo fparingly fcattered, it were almoft 
criminal to fuSer them to remain encumbered with 
rou^h coppice wood, now no longer wanted^ 
Utility as well as Ornament requires the wejl foiled 
parts to be cleared from their prefent roughnefles^ 
and the floney and lefs recbimable parts to be filled 
up clofely with wood 1 thus converting every part 
to its proper ufe, and gaining a happy firft difbuice 
to the mountain offscape, which rifes behind it. 

Seventh, Carriage roads are much wanted 
along the flopcs, on either fide of the valley j ef- 
pccially for the accommodation of ftrangers. The 
extreme parts of the grounds are too diibnt, and 
their accefs too difficult, to be aflailed by the foo^ 
especially of the delicate. 

Lastly, The Houfe, which is ndt at prefent 

equal to the place, or the eftate, on which it ftands, 

requires to be enlarged. A principal front, form* 

ilig a quadrangle with the prefent houfe and wings, 

D d 4 would 
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would not only command a fine bend of the Tay, 
in a ftriking point of view, as well as the beautiful 
fcenery laft defcribed, but the mountain view, which 
has been mentioned as moft defirahle. 

With thefe alterations, Taymouth, independent 
of the additional charms of contrail, arifing from the 
romantic fcenery andfavage wildneflcsin its neigh- 
bourhood, might rank among the firft places of 
the ifland. In magnificence of fituation, and in 
picturable fcenery of the fofter kinds, it is cnutled 
to precedency. The fublime, the romantic, or the 
more favage features of picburefquenefs, muft not 
be looked for from the immediate grounds of 
Taymouth i though the laft may fometimes be 
caught. As a principal fummer rcfidence of a 
man of fortune (the reipotencfs of its fituation 
apart), there are few places equal to it. Places in 
general are but limited parts of the diftridts they 
lie in, or command i— rare hemmed in, on one fide 
or another, with infuperahic barriers, or with nui- 
fances that cannot be removed ; whereas Taymouth 
}s a diftri^ within itfelfj and every part may be 
ranged over at pleafure,— whether for exercife 
merely, or to enjoy the endlefs variety of view, 
which the different parts of it arc capable of dif. 
plqfing. 

INDE^, 
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V^ccompaniments Fa^ttioosi 258 
Alder, as a Hedgewood, 6z. 

Application of the Rural ATt> 267. 
Approach, its proper Ternaination, 
274. 
Approach, hovir to condu A, 2S4. 
Appro^h, at Fiiherwick, 308. 

Art may appear without Difgulfe, 

269. 

Art, the Hatidinaid of Naturei 270. 

ArtiUs (hould be guided by the 

Nature of the Placf» and its 

Intention, - - 267. 

•— — , their Qoalifications, 268. 

ArchiteQural Ornaments, Obfer- 

▼ations on, at Scowe, ^ 302. 

Arrangement of Paru, in embelliflied 

Scenery, 274. 

Arranging Ornamental Plants, 352. 

Arranging Plants, Further Remark^ 

365. 

^(h, as a Grove Timber, 147. 

Aflemblage, Fine at Fiftierwick, 313. 

Athol, Duke of, his Plantations of 

Larch, 178. 

Attendance after Planting, 37. 

Avenue, a remarkable one, at Tay- 

nr.outh, • - 388* 

Aviary of Foreign Birds, its proper 

Situation^ 338. 

Baldnefs the Extreme of Simplicity, 
282. 
Banks of Foliage, to form, 3 54. 
Banks of Foltagc^ further Remarks 
on Forming, 405. 

Be A of Compod, x 6 . 

Be J* of Natural Mold> i c. 



Bends of Water, their Effeft, 347. 
Birch, as a Nurfe Plant, 351. 

Borders, to form, 354. 

Breaking Woody Skreens, 395, 

Breaks of Wiod, their afe in har«> 

moniaing Compofitions, 34^ 
Bridges in ornamented Scenery, 26 u 
Brcom, as a Nurfe Plant, 153. 

Bipwn, Mr. his Plan of oiiumentin^ 

Villas ccnfurcd, a8i« 

— — , Anecdotes refpeding, tt 

Stowe, not, 300. 

, his Mitlake at Stowe, 303^ 
— — , his Aim at Fiflierwick, 3 12. 
— - — , hisSttccefi at Filherwick, 

312. 

— — , his Forte as an Artid, 338. 
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to ClumpK, 346. 

«-— , Remarks on his Pra^Uce^ 

384- 
Buckingham, Marquis cf, bis Places 

298. 
Buckland Place defcribed, 376. 
Budding, Remarks on, ^5, 

Buildings, General Remarks on, 264. 
■ at Stowe, Remarks on, 302. 

— — , ill placed at Hagley, 324. 

• , their Effcdis in S€encry,3 3^. 

—", Ihould accord wiih the Site, 

• 337- 
Building Timber, Species o^ 4^ 

c. 

Cafcade at Stowe, 300. 

' at Fifiicrwick, 1^,307. 

at the Leafowes, 3 16. 

f Defer piion of, at the Lea- 
fowes, 3 19. 

at Haslcy. 32^ 

Shtnrtonian, tlicir Effcdl, 

3-5- 

— ~ at Enville, 328. 

Cascade 
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C<fcade Sheiidoiuaii, bow Grand at 
Enville, 318. 

— — - Artificial, General Remarks 
on, 337. 

Cautions to Young Planters^ 5. 
Choice of Timber Trees, 47. 

Cleaniiig the Nurfcry^ 26. 

Plantations, 38. 

plumps, Re^fons for Brown's Par- . 

tiallty to, . - 346. 

Cobham, Lord^ his Improvemeiics at 

Stowe, - * 300. 

Colouring with Trees, 363. 

Combining Shmbs, 369. 

Communications beneath Archways, 

their Ufe, 311. 

pompoficions, the Mode of Forming, 

344. 

' ^ ■ f th€ir proper Cha- 

rader, 344, 

i- '■ ' » Each liM Its proper 

Point of View, 400. 

Conlcrvatdryi Obfenr;ittoDs mo, at 

Fitfierwicki m. 308. 

fConfumptkm of Timber, 47. 

Contra/l, its ElfeAin^fcparateV^ews, 

■ inadmiflible in the lame 

View, 185. 

^— — exemplified at PersfieM, 

298. 

Coppices, ScAIon of, f8f . 

— — of ICent, Method of Rai- 

fing* 181. 

— — , Raifing them frpm Seed, 

Ma. 
— — of Osiers, Method of Rat. 
fing, 183. 

Coppice Woods, Species of, 119. 
.. , Ibeir Effefts at En- 
ville, 337. 
C^om Mill, as an Appendage to an 
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Cottage Beauty, the Principle of 
Improving, 276. 
Cctt2gc, Ornamented Sedlon rf, 
278. 

— , HI placed in ex(cnfive 

Woods, 338. 

Crabthonfi) as a Htd^.wood, 60. 
Cutting Hedges, Rcniarks on, S5. 
Cutt:n|^, Propagating from, j/. 
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I>efe£b,/f« Deformities. 
Defending Seed Beds, 14, 

■ Young Hedgerows, 78. 

Deformities, on hiding, 353. 

, to hide. Further Re^ 

marks, 368. 

• , to do away, . 384. 

Dell, an Artificial one, at Stowe,304. 
D'Ermenonvjllei Marquis, his Re. 
marks on l^mdfcape, 273. 

DefigD may appear* 270. 

— — , General Remarks on, 393. 
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4^ 

Defignaog Diilant PUntatkns, Re« 

marks on, 349, 

■^ ' Near Grounds, Remarks on^ 

35A. 
^<p— , General Remailcs on, 3^2. 

Walks, - 371. 

— , Further Remarks on, 37S. 
•?— ^, the Cautions reqoifite iii»383, 
» Relieves of Shrubiy 401, 

— Firfi Diftances, 407,^ 

■ ■ " , a General Principle fa), 407, 
Devonfliire, Minutes in, 376^ 

|>in|le at 1^ Leafowetif j 17, 

of Hagley, 324, 

Dingles, General Obftrvations, 3x8. 
Difpofition of Pans in embellifiie4 
Scenery, 274. 

Donegall, Msrquisof, his Place,305, 
Drake, Family of, their Place, 376. 
Drilling Tree Seeds, the Method, 14, 

f. 

E)m, ^ a Grpve Timber, 147. 

Encouragements to Planting, 6. 

Enemies of Young Hedges, So, 

Enville defcribed, 3^7. 
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Fa^itlous Accompaniments, 2 58. 
Falfe Plants, their Ufe in proving a 

Defign, 404. 

• , their Advantage to the 

Planter, 405. 

Farm, its proper Style of Embellifti* 

ment, 335, 

Fenfcs of Woods, General Remarks, 
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B Omamenul Scenery, Ar- 
ticle of, 25$, 
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— - of Plantations defcribcd, 375. 
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. , Method and Time of 

Planting, 64. 
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Feftoons of Wood, their Effcd, 323. 

Fin, on Tranfplantinc 361. 

Fiflierwick defcribed, 305. 

fiHierwick, Improvement prppofed, 

31©, 

Foreground, its Ufe in harmonizing 

Compofitipns, 345. 

Furze, as a Hedgewood, 63. 

furze Seed, Method of fpwing, on 

Hedge Banks, 75. 

G. 

Gathering Tree Seeds, 8. 

General Difpofitioq of the Parts of 

Ornamented Scenery, 974. 

■' Application, SeAion of,a 6 7. 

Gibbs, Mr. Quiere employed at 

%tQW€f N. 30X. 

Gilpin, Mr. EziraAs from his Ob. 
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— , his Obfenrations on Pcrs- 

fieid, 29 T, 

ptode, a ftriklngone at Hagley, 323. 

Grafting, Rems|rks on, 23. 

Giay, Mr. Extras from his Letters, 

mt, 249. 

Grey, Hon. Mr. his Improvements 

at Enville, 333. 
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EnviHr, 338. 
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346. 
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383. 
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Hagley, Remarks on, 31s, 

Hares, Enemies to Hedges, 80. 
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ment, a8^ 

Harmony of Compofickm, how at- 
tainable, 34$« 

Hawthorn, as a Hedgewood, 59* 
Heathfield, Lord, his Place» 376, 
Hedgehook defcribed, 91. 
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vifion of, 55, 

_, Cuning, 85. 

— , Replanting, 9J1 

■ ■, Species of, $%* 
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ber, 55. 
, Method and Time of 
Planting, 64. 
, Defending, 78. 
— I , Tn^ining, 79. 
, Management of, 85. 

, On plalhing, 89. 
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— ■ : — ,Method of Plant- 
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96. 

r— , Training, 96* 

, Pruning and Set- 
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Hedgewoodf , Species of, 58. 

— ,Tufts of, 381. 
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, Further Remarks, 368. 
Highlands of Scotland, their Plant- 

atinna, 175, 

Himley laid out by Brown, 334. 
Hiflory of the Rural Art, 19^ 

Holes, Watering, 357. 

Htl|y, as a Hedgewood, 6j^ 
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Improvements, 274. 
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fCent, Mr. built the TcmpJe of 

Venus, ^t Sioiyc, MT. 301. 

iLcpt Ground: , their U^, 275. 

L. 

Lake at S^owc, its Effed, 300. 

Landfcape, Remarks on, 271. 

Painting, its Province, 

271. 

Larch, as a Ship Timber, 143. 

, its Prsvalcnce in the High. 

lands, ,78. 

— , its fuperior Qualities, 17S. 

, on Training it for Ship Tim- 
ber, jyg, 

— — fccommended for the Wafte 
Lands of England, 179. 

— , its rapid Growth, 180. 

Layering, Methods of, 20. 

— , Time of, 22, 

Hedges,' > 50. 

Layers, CoUcaing for the Nuriery, 

, . 370. 

Laymg out Woodlands, 124. 

Leafowes, Remarks on, 3 14. 

Limes, a rcmaikable Congeries at 
Hagley, 324. 

, their Effedit at Enville, 3 3 ;5 . 

— , Avenue of, atTHymouih, 385. 

Lining out B rtant Plantations, Re- 
marks on, 349. 

— Near Grounds, Remarks on, 

ISC. 

— Walks, 37,. 
Lines of View, Remark* on Open- 
ing. 39?. 

Live Hedges, Methods of Raifing, 

Love, Mr. an Artift at Stowc, 300. 

J»ytielton, Lord, hi« Merits as an 

Anift, 326. 

M. 

Machines, Timber ufed for, 50. 
Management of Grown Hedgerows, 

' of Hedgerow Timber, 

96. 

Mnnagers of Pfcintations, a Hint 

ielp;:a:ng, ,90. 



Manual Operitions In FlantTng, 5. 
Manfion, a Principle in tiie Compo- 

fition, 274, 

MalTes of Shrubs, their IffcCt a$ 

Stowe, 302^ 

, tb^ Ufe in forming Com- 

pofjtions, 345. 

detached, their Effea in Sce^ 

nery, 346. 

— , Remarks on, 382. 

, Freeing the Outlines of, 383, 

— , Remaiks on Forming, 405. 
Midland Counties, Minutes in, 34 x. 
Minutes in Midland Diftrift, 341. 

in t)evonfhiie, 376, 

■^ in P^rthfhire, 3^5, 
Mifcell^neou s Groves, 1^1, 
Mixing Omamenul Plants, 3 52. 
Morris, Mr. his Phcc, iZe, 
, his good Tafte, 292, 

N. 

Natural A^ccompaniments, 2 «; 7. 
Nature and Natural defirH, 247, 

cf tlie Place, a Cuiic to tlie 

Application, 267. 

Near Grounds, proper Inftrument in 

harmooizing Compofitions, 345 • 

, Remarks on Deiign- 

»»s» 350- 

Nuifc Plants for Young Tijnber 

Groves, 153. 

Nurfcry, its Soil and Situation, 24, 

, ^he Bufmefs pf, » j. 

— 7--J — Plantations, their Eligibility, 
34. 

o. 

Oak Groves, Method of Raidng. 
15a. 

Oaks, Method of Raifingin Hedge- 
rows, 77, 

• , Remarks on their Propa- 
gation, not. 122, 

, the only Hedge Timber, 130. 

— — . the only Wood Timber, 130. 

, on Training fpr Ship Timber, 

, Remarks on SomJnating, 1 74, 

Obje6ls of imiuticn in the Rural 

Art, 248. 

ObeUOE. 
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Cbdiflc, at Haglcyy 313. 

Obeliiks, Refle6^iont on, 335. 

Obfervatory, at £nviUe» 33 1 . 

<)bfervatories, their Ufc, 331, 

Ornamental Ptonutiona, Seaion of, 

»55- 

■ I.—, Hints on 

formingy 351- 

'— — — B«iiidinss, Remarks on, 

30a. 

Omamentcd Cottage, Sc^on of» 278. 

» Farm, proper Style of 

EmbeliUhmem, 3a !• 

Osier, as a Coppice Wood, 1S3. 

«— * Mcd$, Method of making, 

185. 

P. 

backing Plants lor Carriage, 29. 
Paths fequeAeredy their £ffc£^, 403. 
Pea Fowls, a beaotifiil Accompani- 
ment in Grounds, 338. 
Pers&eld, Remarks on, a86. 
— ^.— , Improvements fuggefted, 
295. 
Ptnesy their EfTe^ at Enville, 33a. 
i*-«, Traniplantingy 361. 
Pits, on Watering, 357. 
Places, their Intentions are Guides 
• to thf ArtiAy ^67, 
*— — . , Species of, 268. 
*— ., General DifpOfifion of the 
Parts of, 274. 
■■ », Infinite in Feature, 284. 
<«-—• Practical Remarks on, 2S6. 
**«^>i Remarks on their Charad^cr, 
338. 
— *•— , Remaxics on ftudying, 396. 
"i^-^, their beft Advantages d.ffi. 
colt to afcertain, 403. 
Plan of the Place Hpquiiite, 276. 
— — , further Rentarks, 343 . 
Pfauies,. elegant Groups of« at Fiih- 
erwick, 3x2. 
Plantations preparing, 30. 
■ * of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, 175. 
■ ■ ■ , Ornamental, Se^on of, 

55. 
■■ mi dlftant^LiHtifgout, 349. 



Plantations, Skreen, their proper 
Width, 349- 

■ I Omamenul, Remarks on 

forming, 35*« 

Plantation, Fence, defcrlbed, 37^ 
Planters, Cauiicns to, S* 

• Hint refpcfting, 190. 

Planting, Encouragements to, 6. 

Ti«c6 and Shrubs, Section 

30- 

Time of. 



of, 



33. 
33- 
64. 
76. 

1X2. 

**3 



«,.-.^, Method of, 
...... out Nurfcry Plants, 

I . Hedgewood, 

Hedgerow Tknber, 

, Motives to, 
» ■■■ , the Profits of, 
■■ ■** , Precautions requifite in^ 
115. 

■ , a general Remark on tlie 

Pradice of, 189, 

MaiTes or Borders, 403. 

— '— — >/eU done at Fiflierwick, 
3"- 
~.— . Supports with Standards, 
370. 
Plafhing Hedges, 89. 

Points of View, Remarks on, 400. 
Pollards, in Hedges, ics- 

, WiUow, X85- 

Poplar, as a Hedgewood, 6 1. 

Portland, the Duke of, his Planta- 

tions, 1 53 

Practice, fome general Guides in, 

3+3- 
Precautions requlfite to Planting, 
215. 
Preparing the Xurfcry, 25. 

■ Planutions, 30. 

Preferv ing Tree Seeds, <; . 

Principal Refidencc, ScOion of, 283. 
Principles of the Ruial Art, Divifion 
of, 245- 

Principle, a general one, in Dcfigi.- 
4c;. 

JC. 

8. 
17. 
1-. 

19. 

»73. 

Pruning 



mg. 

Procuring Tree Seed!, 
Propagat ng from Seed, 
■ ■ from Cuttings* 

. — fiom Suckers» 

— — by Lnycring, 
— — ^ccdknds from 
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felimkig Set Aifis P}«nts» ft 5. 

^— — Narfct7 Plan», 27. 

-*— — Planti for tranipbnting, $t, 

— — Young PlantatioliSy 3S. 

— ' Young HccfgeSy Bt. 

^ Fallen HedgeS) 91. 

-* and fetting up grown 
Hedgerow Timber, io«» 

Wood Trees for Ship Tim- 
ber, 140. 

.. Trees and Shrubs Icrtranf- 

planting, 359. 

- PwM and Firs for nanf- 

planting, 367. 

«u— — Shrubs for tranfptanting, 
369. 



Fiming in Seedling Plants, 



Rivers artificia], on the Methods of 
formihg, 347, 

natural the!** bed Effcft, 347* 

Roads, Article of, z6t^ 

Rooms rehire cltarafteilftic Viewsy 
285. 
Root • houfet , at the Leafowes, 317. 
and 3i8i 
Rural Art, Hiftory of, 193. 

—. , its Ptincipies, 245. 

— ^ , .ts Obje^ of Imitation} 

24S. 

— — *, Its Applicatibn, 267^ 

-, its Province aAdLimits> 

267. 

— — — , ItsObjeAs, 

cxempliQed> 



<2v{CkfeU, Method of Planting, 71. 
i 

R. 

Raifing Crove Timber, 14!. 

— - Woods, Seflion of, lao. 

Weeds from Seed, 127. 

Woods againft Hangs, 136 

Wtiods againft Steeps, 137. 

— - Groves of Oaks> 1 52. 

Reach of Water at Fifherwick, 306. 

Reciprocity of View, Obfervations on 

at Stowe, 303. 

Relieves ot Shrubs, their EiTed mar 

the Windows^ 28a. 

■ . , their Ufe at Stowe, 

f 302. 

, their Uies in 

Ptirtl vf View, 400. 

* ■■ , on DcHgningj 

401. 
Replanting Hedges, 95. 

Refidsncc, principal, Se£l!on of, 2S34 
Retrcut?, Rci/!arkson, 266. 

, further Remarks, n«e, 392. 

Rill in a paved Channel, at Hagtey, 

314. 
Rixcr at Sttwe, its Effeft, 3<»o, 

— Banks, to guard, 397. 

— Bends, their Effc^, , 347. 
— ^ — Breaks, on forming, 397. 



Beauty, 

, its Powers, 

-J — — , its Ufe in ti 



by 



272. 

ruftic 

276. 

299; 

Sites, 

33^ 

, feme General Guides iii^ 

343« 
— ~-, Difficulties of, 36$. 

> Cautions requifitc in, 38^. 

Rural Artift, his Qualifications, 26B. 

Sand Hills, propofed Methbd t^ 

planting, 17|. 

Scotch Fir, Ohfervattens t>n, 145. 

, as a Nurfc Plant, i5|« 

Seafon of Planting, 32, 

Seats, Artlcj'e of, 263.1 

Seed Bids, their Dimenfions, 13A 

i defending, 14. 

Seedlings, defending, 14. 

Seeds, gathering, i, 

, prefcTving^ " 9. 

, procuring, i*. 

, trying, iQi 

Seminary, its Situation^ ilk 

Seminat.ng tlie Oak, 174. 

Seqxieftcred Lawns, their Effcfi, 31 i» 

Settingupgro>^nHedgeTimber, ioi» 

Scver.ty- four- gun Ship, tlic Q^n* 

tity.of Timber it takes, jii. 

Sheep-walk afibrds a plx>per fiid 

ninance, . ^ jj^f. 

, theEffeft ofatEnville> 

337. 

Shea* 
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$MfiTlQlie» Mr. hit Place, 374- 

339* 

*^.i . ' ' >, his FiTU, m an Ar- 

tift, 339-' 

Shcnflonian Cafcade, at Hagley, 325. 

— — ,atBnville, 32S. 

Shepherd's Lodge at £nville» 331. 

Sherwood ForeA, propofcd Method 

of planting, 173* 

Ship Timber, Species of, 49. 

->, on the prefent State m 

to Quaatitjr^ 210 

»-^- , on traminf the Oak 

ipF, 141. 

,0i( tnusattg the Larch 



179* 

33». 
369* 
3^. 
354. 
Land. 

399- 
18ft. 



for, 
Shruberiet, their Ufir, 
■■ ■ , at Eavilk, 

Shrubs combining. 
Shrubs prtming. 
Side Skreens, to fem, ' 
■ ■ - , their Ufe is 

fcapc. 
Simplicity aUkd toBaMneft, 
^nglc Trees, their Iffc&% on Viftas 

and Maiei, %%z, 

* ' , near the Margins of 

Viltaa, farther Remarks on, 398. 
Site, Scdion of, 151. 

•^' f Ganeral Obfervations on, 338. 
Skreen Plantatioos, their proper 

Width, 3^. 

Skreens, to form, 354 

*■■ , breaking, in ^ 



DcTonlhire, 
3«o. 
— , bf«akjng, It Taymottth, 395. 
Soil of the Nuricry , preparing, 24. 
—•^-ofPlanutions, preparing, 30. 
Sorting PhMts, 33. 

SowingTreeSceds,fhe Methods of, 13. 

• mn Sandy Soib, 

»73- 

Speechly, Mr. his Letter to Dr. 

Hunter, 154. 

* *,Obferv atioos thereoK> 1 71 
Stamford, Lord, hisPbce, 327. 
Standards, pruning liar tranfplanting, 

362. 
" ' ■ ■■'» on planting, m Snppprtf, 

370. 

Stowe, Remarks on, 298. 

Studying the Site of Improvement, 

Remarks on, 396. 



Smdyhig Places, further Remarks on« 

4«>». 

Study, requifite to Succefs, 284. 

-~— , Fitherwick a prgper Place of, 

305, ax. 

— «.^ SiDwe a proper Place of^ 

301. and 3M« 

Siicken, propagating from, 17^ 

I. ■' , Opinions concerning, z8. 

', coUeaing for the Nurfery, 

3T0. 

Supports, on planting, 370- 

T. 

Taking up Nurfery Plants, 28. 

■ ■■ lai>teP]antt,4i. 35^. 367. 
Tapping the Oak, 41. 

Taymouth dcforibed, 3S5. 

——-*—, Minutes at, ii. 

' ■ , Improvements fuggef- 

ted, 405. 

-», its Advantages of Situ- 
ation, 408. 
Thinning Nurfery Plants^ a8. 
— ^— • Plantations, 40. 
ThiiUes Enemies to Young Hedges^ 
81. 
Timber. Confumption of, 47* 
, CoDJcAures refpe^ing its 
prefent State as to Quantity, no. 
' required for a Seventy* four 
III. 
48. 
145. 
«73. 
47. 
118. 
23. 

79- 
83. 



Gun Ship, 

-, Species of in Ufe, 



Timber Groves, SeAion of, 

■ > , raiflng on iandy Soils, 
Timber Trees, Choice of. 

— . — , Species of, 

Training Trees and Shrubs, 
— - — Hedgerows, 
— — — Double Hedges, 

■ — ■■M— Hedges with naked Stems, 

83- 

■ ■■ — fallen Hedge? , 91. 
— — Hfdgciow Timber', 96. 

»■ — Seedling Woods, 131 

^-^— Woods, geheral Remaiks 
on, 139. 

— I Wood Trees for Ship Tim- 
ber,' general Ftemarks on, 140. 
— — (iaks for Sliip Timber, 141. 

■ ■ the Larch as a Sliip Tiiubtr, 

14J. 
Tr-ir\- 
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;;.Exp.nceof. j'^*; 

Scot, ' *""• « i'nph' of 
'"""^ ' P"«ta« Shrub, ^^' 

pen":; Sr«d«J,,„i,hsfp^- 

Tree, fhei'jr.'*^"S' &c. *c. 8 

Stowo, ' ">'"• *fl"e«a at 

Tffct "•"«'"- Wood.. Cr 
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Ill" °'^'''*' '■" o»»<»fti«; i7rf, 

— .-othewidthof, "' /;^- 



V. 

^"^"^S-ir.Hwmony/''''''' 3»3. 

^™p'iyouto.;«::?rvc'c^ 

^[i'^. Remarks oaopcnin,. "I" 
fJla.SeOioni.f "^^''<='' 399- 

vifl.-.vca.a„.,,a,tr^.,,^»;^ 

3'3. 



^•"ti, Article of, 

^•JP-*. W;h?i Paper ™,mJ''= 

Water, Se«io„ of, '7. 

. teflon refpeai„j.„S,j;^ 

We«*n»youi,g Hedged, 3°*- 

'.^T' Wand.. ^,i, ^p^^': 

^'« i^von/hire. DefcWption'g 

'"£:;?/, *''■ ^'•' "^^-«io„"ot 

WiiJovv PcJIards, *^*- 

^oodiand or Ufef«; d* ^^^' 



t^iviliftn of, 
^oodJands, Species of, 
J^cods, Sc&ion of, 

J2 — » fencing, * 

^ -* training Seeding, ,V; 

.JZ''''^'"«*S^i"^^ Hangs. '^6 

ber/r^'^^^S^^f Ship Tin,: 
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121. 
126. 
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